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Editor’s Note 


ITH the issue for January 1952, /slamic Culture enters upon a new 
era in its career. It is hoped that the uncertainties, which 
hampered regular publication in the course of the last year will 

not recur. Thanks to the sympathetic co-operation of our learned 
contributors, subscribers, and the press, the Jubilee Number part II 
makes its appearance despite the difficulties encountered. For the delay 
that has occurred, we feel it incumbent on us to apologise, for we are 
conscious that long waits are never pleasant, and unrealised expectations 
do not induce a happy frame of mind. 


It is regretted that all the articles contributed to the Jubilee Number 
could not find place in a single volume. Provision was originally made 
for three hundred pages, but, when the collection exceeded five hundred 
odd pages, it was decided to bring out a second volume consisting of 
the articles which could not be included in the first. 


It is further regretted that for unavoidable reasons, the issue is 
presented without diacritical marks. The system of transliteration 
remains the same, although an attempt has been made to indicate 
oe &e by the th, kh and gh respectively and ; by an inverted 


~~ — 


Comma(‘ ). 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY IN ISLAM 


T is a modern and comparatively recent idea that the different stages 
I of childhood represent individual and necessary stages which have a 
reason to be just as they are. This is a very peculiar idea. It originat- 

ed from the dynamic concept of “development” as the guiding principle 
of the universe. By no means could this idea be considered as something 
that would suggest itself to the simple unprepared observer. For him, 
the child is the imperfect edition of the adult, whose imperfections have 
to be overcome by the process of growing up . . . and the sooner this is 
accomplished, the better. This, in fact, was the prevailing point of view 
which persisted well into the eighteenth century. Then, for the first time, 
it seems, the inherent laws that govern the different stages of childhood 
came to be recognized. A new modern concept of the growth of human 
beings started on its slow progress toward general acceptance. The study 


of child psychology freed itself from the position as an auxiliary subject in 
the study of general human psychology and became a subject in its own 
right. The obvious practical consequences of this new insight gained 
ground even much more slowly. It can be said that as yet they are still 
far removed from being generally applied. 


Child psychology in the sense in which we understand it today, 
thus, is the product of a particular historical situation. It would, there- 
fore, be wrong to expect its full-blown existence in medieval times. In 
his excellent analysis of al-Qabisi’s work on education, Ahmad Fu’ad 
al-Ahwani was, consequently, eminently justified in saying that the 
psychological approach toward social problems such as the education of 
children was all but unknown in medieval sociological] research. ' 


The Muslim literature on education is very extensive and important. 
It has found the careful attention of many modern scholars in East and 
West, although a number of works still remain unedited and the 
exhaustive history of Muslim educational literature, in its origin and 


1. A. F. al-Ahwani, At-Ta‘lim fi ra’y al-Qabisi, Cairo 1364/1945, p. 36. 
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development, has not yet been written.” However, to judge from the 
published material, this literature is predominantly concerned with the 
important formal side of education and contains comparatively little 
information on child psychology and the Muslim view of it. 

Under these circumstances, it does not seem far-fetched to ask 
whether some such information might not be gathered from the many 
references to children that are found in most branches of Muslim liter- 
ature. In order to gain an understanding of the concept of the world and 
of man that prevails in a given civilization, it is quite useful to observe 
the attitude of the representatives of that civilization toward the child, as 
that attitude reflects the general outlook on many fundamental problems 
of human relationships. The following pages, therefore, are devoted to 
the discussion of some stray notes on the Muslim attitude toward child- 
hood psychology which I collected in the course of my readings. A 
more systematic and wider perusal of Muslim literature may yield interest- 
ing results, and certainly is a task which should not be neglected. 

A minor difficulty in this investigation is the fact that in Arabic as 
in other languages, the terms for “child” are colloquially used as terms 
of endearment, or flattery, or condescension for persons of a more advanced, 
and, eventually, any age. The English dictionary, for instance, reflects 
this state of affairs under the entries “boy” and “lad.”’ Arabic sabi, and 
even tifl, make no exception. Ibn al-Athir reports the touching story 
that in the year 603/1206-7, a boy ( sabi ) said to his friend jokingly that 
he would hit him with a knife he was holding, and plunged toward him. 
Accidentally, he hit the other boy in the belly with the knife and killed 


him. He fled but was seized and condemned to death, but before his 


execution he asked for paper and ink and wrote down the following 
verses : 


Without provisions of good deeds but a pure heart 
Toward the generous Lord I am about to start. 

But it would be wrong and base provisions to prepare 
When to a person known 1s generous you repair.* 


2. Arecent article on The Muslim theories of education during the Middle Ages by M. 
Abdul Muid Khan appeared in Islamic Culture 18, 1944. pp. 418-33. 

The treatise on education by the Christian Arab philosopher Yahya b. ‘Adi is said 
to pay attention to the “‘anthropological-psychological element,” cf. G. Graf, Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen Literatur, Vol. 2, Citta del Vaticano 1947, p. 248 ( Studie Testi 133). 
Without a direct knowledge of the work, it would be difficult to decide how relevant it 
might be for our investigation, 

3. Ibnal-Athir, Kami, Cairo 1302, Vol. 12, p. 120. The story looses somewhat of its 
tragic character when we read in Ibn Kathir, Bidayah, Cairo 1351-8, Vol. 13, p.45 f., 
that the incident happened when the two youths were drinking and, apparently, 
quarreling. It further looses when we learn from Ibn Taghri birdi, An-Nujum az- 
zahirah, Vol.. 6. Cairo 1355/1936, p. 192 f. ( quoted in the edition of Ibn Kathir ), 
that the position and family connections of the youths played a role in the affair. 
Ibn al-Athir’s source is not available to me, but it certainly was his merit to have 
presented the story so as to bring out the element of human interest in it. 
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This story could well be used in our context, were it not for the fact that 
Ibn al-Athir tells us that the age of the two boys was close to twenty. 
Fortunately, there is a similar occurrence reported by another historian, 
where the persons concerned actually are young children, and which will 
be quoted in its proper place.* 


As it will be seen, a certain concern with the meaning of childhood 
is predominantly found in four fields of intellectual activity, in legal- 
theological discussions, in mysticism, in philosophy, and in medicine—that 
is, a very representative cross-section of the different aspects of Muslim 
science and learning. However, before we go into that, a few words may 
be said about the dominant, if superficial, picture of the Muslim concept 
of childhood psychology which confronts the reader of Muslim works. 


One will find that nearly every reference to a child’s activity is 
characterized by the word “to play.”’ A child plays with everything he 
can lay his hands on, and has no thought of any “serious” activity. 
Indeed, it is only the thought of being permitted to play with balls 
and hockey sticks5 and to play with little birds after school which makes 
school tolerable for children.© The literary references to children playing 
all sorts of games, innocent or mischievous, as arule have the attractive 
quality which attaches to the subject. Most appealing to us would seem 
to be the stories which centre around the pets with which children used 
to play. 

The page in which al-Qifti describes an incident from his youth 
ranks among the best that has been written in world literature on adoles- 
cence. Al-Qifti tells us how he kept, as children do, an Isfahani cat as a 
pet. This cat happened to give birth to a litter of kittens in his house. 
A male cat came and ate some of the kittens. Angrily, young Qifti 
swore that he would kill the murderous male cat. He set up a trap on the 
roof of the house and caught thecatin it. But when he went up te the roof 
with a stick in his hand, in order tokillit, he noticed the pretty daughter 
of his neighbour who gestured to him to let the cat go. Confused, he let 
it go. When he went downstairs, his mother asked him whether he had 
killed the cat as he had intended to do. No, he replied; it was not the 
cat I had been looking for but another one. His mother, however, gave 
him to understand that she knew what had happened, and with the 
verse : 

Two kinds of girls I rather would not touch : 

The betrothed of the friend and the close neighbour’s (wife), 


. See below, p. 15. 

It may be noted that hockey stick and ball appear in the Arabic translation of the 
Alexander novel as the symbols of childish playfulness, where the Greek text just 
has “ball,” cf., for instance al-Mutahhar, Livre de la Creation, ed. by C. Huart, Paris 
1899-1919, Vol. 3, p. 152 f. ( Publ. del’ Ecole des langues or. viv. 1V, 16-8, 21) ; Histo- 
ria Alexandri Magni ( Pseudo-Callisthenes ), ed. by W. Kroll, Berlin 1926, p. 40 f. 

Cf. al-Ghazzali, /hya’, Cairo 1334, Vol. 1, p. 43. 
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she threw water upon the just kindled flame.? 

Many stories are woven around the little birds which were kept as 
pets. There is, for instance, the hardly historical report of the boy who 
went out with his bird at noon and encountered the caliph ‘Uthman 
holding a nap.® Or we hear as-Silafi report what a scholar known as Ibn 
Hadagq al-Hufari had told him in Alexandria: when, asa boy, he played 
with a little bird, the bird closed its eyes and stretched out, so that he 
believed that the bird was dead. He threw it down, and as soon as the 
bird touched the ground, it flew away. It had just played dead, in 
order to get free. This seemed a strange story. Therefore, as-Silafi was 
glad to have it confirmed by a certain Ibn Thumnah as-Safaqusi who 
said that he had gone to school together with Ibn Hadaq and had been 
present when the story with the bird happened.9 


We are told that az-Zamakhshari blamed the loss of his leg on the 
curse of his mother when he was a little boy. He had a string attached 
to the leg of a little bird with which he was playing, and when the bird 
escaped and hid in a crevice, he had tried to pull it out by means of that 
string and torn off its leg. When his mother saw that, she got angry and 


wished that God would cut off his leg as he had cut off that of his little 
pet.'° 


The dangerous plight of the bird in the hand of his little master was 
also used by a poet, apparently Ibn ar-. .umi, in a magnificent metaphor : 
Just like a small bird within 
a child’s palm which threatens it 
With imminent death while for 
the child it is joyful play."' 


The playful child that cannot be held responsible for his acts is on a level 
with the insane. Children at first have no intellect, as the philosophers 


7. Cf. Yaqut, Irshad, ed. by D. S. Margoliouth, Leiden- London 1907-27, Vol. 5, p. 
478 f. (E. 7. W. Gibb Mem. Series 6) = ed. Cairon. y., Vol. 15, p. 176 f. 

8. Cf. al-Baladhuri, Ansab, ed. by S.D.F.Goitein, Jerusalem 1936, Vol. 5, p.9. In 
this story, the bird (( fa’ir) may, however, not have been a pet but some kind 
of fowl. 

Cf. as-Silafi, Mu‘jam, photostat ms. or. Cairo ( Egyptian Library ) fa’rikh 39932, p. 
af. 
Vegas, op. cit., Vol. 7, p- 147 Margoliouth = Vol. 19, p. 127 Cairo. 
Cf. ath-Tha‘alibi, At-Tamaththul wa-l-muhadarat, ms. or. Princeton 126 H, fol. 70 a 
and ms. or. arabe Paris ( Bibliotheque Nationale ) 5914, fol. 79a. 
The proverb says: As-sa‘w fi n. naz‘ wa-s-sibyan fi t-tarab “The little bird in agony, 

the children amused,” cf. ath- ‘alibi, loc. cit. and ms. or Princeton 126 H fol. 110 b. 

Cf. also Ibn Abj ‘Awn, Kitab-at-Tashbihat, ed. by M. Abdul Muid Khan, Camb- 

ridge—London 1950, p. 393 E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series N.S. 17. and Hermes, De 


castigatione animae, ch, 5, para. 7, in W. Scott - A. S. Ferguson, Hermetica, Oxford 
1936, Vol. 4, p. 308. 
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would express it,'? and are no better than animals. Thus, whenever 
madmen are mentioned in Muslim hterature, the children who run 
after them are not missing. And the extent of a person’s insanity is 
often sufficiently characterized by stating that he sought the company 
of and felt at home among children. The inability of children and 
women to do a man’s job is naturally often noted, and Muslim history 
offered many opportunities to observe that the rule of children spelled 
disaster for a country.'3 
Childhood, thus, was in general not considered a happy state to 

which one would wish to return.'4¢ Not even a poet would play with 
such an idea. Youth with its obvious advantages is often wished back, 
but not the very early years of one’s life (which, it should be noted, be- 
fore the twentieth century were beset with great physical dangers and 
also for this reason something little desirable). When, for instance, the 
word siba occurs in the following verse by Jamil : 

Would that the days of childhood were come back, 

and that a time that’s gone, Buthaynah, might return,'5 
it clearly refers to youth rather than childhood. Poetry widely used siba 
as a synonym of shabab. The pleasures of youth, rather than the inno- 
cence of childhood, might also have been in the mind of the poet who 
said : 

What makes their homes so dear to men 

is small things youth'® accomplished there. 
Memory of home recalls to them 
their childhood'? there—and homesick they become.'® 


The poet again is Ibn ar-Rumi, and his exquisite, sensitive nature might 
well have conceived the then unusual idea that the remembrance of 
childish ignorance is greater joy than man’s knowledge of his insufli- 
ciency. However, the use of the word shabab parallel with siba would 


12. Cf., for instance, Ibn Sina, Shifa’, tabiiyat, beginning of fann 8 ( ms. or. Bod- 
leian Library Pocock 113 Uri 475, fol. 2b-3a). This was, of course, a 
much debated problem. For the Stoics, children were alogoi, had no reason- 
ing power, cf. H. von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, Leipzig 1921-4, 
Vol. 3, p. 143, following Alexander of Aphrodisias, Scripta Minora, ed. by 
I. Bruns, Berlin 1887-—g2, ‘Vol. 1, p. 153; Vol. 2, p. 121 f. ( Supplementum Aris- 
totelicum II ). Cf., however, below, p. 18. 

Cf. the famous verse, quoted by Juwayni, Ta’rikh-i-jahangushay, ed. by M. Qaz- 
vini, Leiden—London 1912-6, Vol. 1, p. 220 ( E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Ser. 16). 

For the Sufi attitude, cf. below, p. 15 f. 

Cf, al-Bayhaqi, Al-Mahasin wa-l-masawi,ed. by F. Schwally, Giessen 1902, p. 237. 

A different recension has shabab, cf. F. Gabrieli, in Rivista degli Studi Orientali 17, 

1938, p. 69. 

Shabab. 

Uhud as-siba. 

Cf. R. Guest, Life and works of Ibn ar Rumi, London 1944, p. 79; ath-Tha‘alibi, 

op. cit., ms. or. Princeton 126 H, Fol. 33b; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhirah, Cairo 1358 ff., 


Vol. 1, part 1, p. 176. Cf. also al-Marzuqi, Kitab al-Azrminah, Hyderabad 1332, 
Vol. I, p. 6. 
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suggest that Ibn ar-Rumi, too, rather had youth in mind. It is a deeply 
felt emotion that “makes the old man yearn for his childhood (youth) ,”'9 
and the bitter realization of squandered opportunities causes him to 
exclaim : “O lost existence of ours, take from our life’s duration a year 
and bring back of youth (siba) a few days.”’?° 

As the child was a miniature edition of the man, his behaviour was 
considered to give an indication of the future success or failure of the 
latter. A famous anecdote tells about the grave concern of al-Mu‘tadid 
when his five-year old son Abul-Fadl, the later caliph al-Muqtadar, gave 
each of his playmates as much of a bunch of out-of-season grapes to eat 
as he had himself. He gives, stormed the caliph, all of them a share in 
something that, as things in this world go, is valuable, and children by 
nature usually are not generous with such things. In this manner, 
the historians explained the ruinous expenditures of the reign of al-Muq- 
tadir as the result of an alleged innate quality of the caliph, while, in fact, 
circumstances which he was not able to master forced him to exhaust his 
finances.?! 


Future calamities could thus be predicted from a child’s early be- 
haviour. However, it was much more interesting to observe in a child 
the forebodings of greatness in the field or profession of his choice. 
Anecdotes of this type are frequent in biographical literature, and entire 
books have been written about them, such as Ibn Zafar’s Kitab nujaba’ 
al-anba... Young Muhasibi, one of these stories runs, was given a few 
dates by a date merchant when he watched the other children play near 
his house (he himself, of course would never have stooped so low 
as to participate in the playing of games). Before eating the dates, 
al-Muhasibi asked the merchant where he had gotten them. When 
he was told that he had sold dates to a customer who had 
then dropped some of them, he asked the merchant whether he knew his 
customer, and when the merchant admitted that he knew him, al- Muhasibi 
turned to the playing children and asked them whether the date mer- 
chant really was a Muslim. The children said : Yes, yes, and the mer- 
chant, understandably annoyed, asked al-Muhasibi what he meant with 
that question. The reply was: If you are a Muslim, look for the person 
who bought the dates and clear up your deal with him, as hastily as a 
very thirsty person would look for water. You, being a Muslim, give 
Muslim children unlawful food to eat ! 


19. Cf. Ibn Bassam, op. cit., Vol. 1, part 1, p. 163. 

20. Ibn Tabataba al-Alawi, quoted by ath-Thaalibi, of. cit., ms. or. Princeton 126 H, 
fol. 34 b-35 a. 
The proverb : Kull imri’fi baytihisabi (op. cit., fol. 70 a), seems to imply that every 
man is as heedless and unconcerned as a child when he is in his own home. 
Cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, Cairo 1349/1931, vol. 7, p. 216; Ibn 
al Jawzi, Muntazam, Hyderabad 1357-9, Vol. 6, p. 71, anno 295. 
Ethical philosophy under Greek influence considered the germs of character quali- 
ties existing in the child, cf, below, p. 19. 
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This story is mentioned in Ibn Zafar’s work.** In general, al-Mu- 
hasibi’s biography is full of similar legends concerning his youth. It is 
clear that such stories of youthful precocity would grow up especially 
around the memory of pious men, mystics, and scholars. ccasionally, 
they were also invented for a much less innocent purpose, namely, in 
order to show how a child’s sophistication might nonplus a great mind. 
Thus, al-Jahiz tells us that the Mu’tazilah Thumamai, one of the most 
brilliant intellects of his time, left his donkey unguarded outside when he 
visited a friend. When he came out, he saw a boy sitting onit. He 
asked him how he dared sitting on the donkey without his permission. 
The boy replied that he was guarding it for him. Thumamah was un- 
wise enough to remark that he would rather have seen the donkey lost. 
This gave the boy a chance to retort: ‘If you feel that way about the 
donkey, then assume that it is lost, and give it to me and earn my thanks.’ 
Thumamah could think of no reply to such precocious wisdom.?* 

With regard to educational practice, the natural consequence of the 
conviction that a child’s state was imperfection was to do everything in 
one’s power to help the child to get out of his imperfect state. The use 
of force, if necessary, was proper. The goal which the child was to attain 
was set by the educator, with no or little regard for the child’s inherent 
abilities and psychological preparation. Occasionally, there also existed 
a certain disregard of child’s sensibilities. Dawud, the founder of the 
Zahirite school, laughed when his little son, Muhammad, the future 
author of the Kitab az-Zahrah, came to him crying and complained that 
his companions had nicknamed him “wagtail.”** And when Muhammad 
said that his father’s laughter was hurting him more than the teasing of 
his playmates, Dawud said : ‘Nicknames come from heaven. You sure 
are a wagtail, son.’®° 

It must, however, be admitted that if this was the dominant attitude 
in medieval Islam, there is no lack of statements which show a better 
intuitive understanding of educational problems. Indeed, those state- 
ments, though not very common, are frequent enough to assume for them 
a considerable influence in actual life. A tradition ascribed to the Pro- 
phet—-an attribution which, however, the Khatib al-Baghdadi who reports 
the tradition declares to be very doubtful—deals with the youngest age: 
“Do not beat your children when they cry, for the crying of a child is, for 
four months, the confession that There is no God but God; for another 
four months, a prayer for Muhammad; and, four months, a prayer for 


22. Cairon. y., p. 148 f. 

23. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, op. cit., Vol. 7, p. 146. Cf. also Ibn al Jawzi, Akhbar az- 
zurraf, Damascus, 1347, p. 103 F. and Kitab-al-Adhkiya, Cairo, 1306/49. 

24 This meaning is indicated for ‘usfur ash-shawk in F. Steingass, Persian-English 
Dictionary, London 1892, p. 852. Other dictionaries identify the word with other 
birds ; or, what would seem the safest thing to do, leave it unidentified. 

25- Cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, op. cit., Vol. 5, p. 256; Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit., Vol. 6, p, 
93, anne 297. 
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his parents.”’*® When the child reaches the age of performing the 
daily prayers, “it is necessary to be kind with the children.’ This is 
the advice of Sufyan ath-Thawri as well as of Zubayd al-Yami.?7_ The 
latter used to say to the children: “Those of you who pray get five 
nuts.”’ And Ibrahim b. al-Adham said: “Son, look for traditions, and 
whenever you learn one, you will get a dirham.” This proved to be 
as successful an educational device in this case as it has continued to 
be in many, many others.2® 


When children get into the reading age, it is not very safe to entrust 
valuable manuscripts to them. Thus, when the Qadi al-Fadil was asked 
for a copy of the Hamasah for a child to read, he went through his library 
and found that all of his thirty-five copies of the work were written by 
known personalities.’ He, therefore, replied that none of them was suited 
for children, and he told the person who had asked him for a copy to go 
and buy one for a dinar.?9 


It was also felt that “if a child is kept from play, and forced to work 
at his tasks without intermission, his spirit will be depressed; his power of 
thought and freshness of mind will be destroyed; he will become sick of 
study, and his life will be overclouded, so that he will try all possible 
shifts to evade his lessons.’”°® A saying ascribed to Plato said that in 
punishing youths, one should always leave room for an excuse, in order 
to keep them from becoming stubborn ( mukabarah ).*! Plato, again, is 
credited with the statement that parents should not force their children 
to become like them, because they were destined to live in a time different 


26. Cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 337f. 

27- He appears to be the scholar mentioned in al-Bukhari, Ta’rikh, Hyderabad 1361 
ff., Vol. 2, part 1, p. 411, as Zubayd b. al-Harith al-lyami, cf. also as-Sam‘ani, 
Ansab, Lieden-London 1912, fol. 54a (E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Ser. 20) ; Ibn. Hajar, 
Tahdhib, Hyderabad 1325-7, Vol. 3, p. 310 f. He died between 122 and 124. 
One of his sons, Abd-ar-Rahman, appears in the Ansab, loc. cit., and also in Ibn 
Hajar, Lisan al- Mizan, Hyderabad 1329-31, Vol. 3,p. 415. A son of ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman appears to be the Zubayd al-Yami who is mentioned in the Ansab, 
fol. 596 b. (?). 

Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, At-7ibb ar-ruhani, Damascus 1348, p. 46. 

Cf. al-Magqrizi, Ahitat, Bulaq 1270, Vol. 2, p. 367. 

Cf. I. Goldziher, in the article on Education (Muslim), in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. 5, p. 206 a. Goldziher follows the Mudkhal ash-shar‘ ash- 
sharif by Ibn al-Hajj al-‘Abdari who, in turn, based himself on the Maragi az-zulfa 
of the Spanish jurist Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 1148). The same school of educational 
thinking is reflected in Ibn Khaldun’s Mugaddimah in the chapter on ‘Severity 
toward students harms them.” Cf. also the Muqaddimah’s chapter on the fact that 
the inhabitants of the desert are closer to bravery than sedentary people. 

Greek child psychology is the ultimate source, cf. M. Plessner, Der Oikonomikos des 
Neupythagoreers ‘Bryson’ and sein Einfluss auf die islamische Wissenschaft, Heidelberg 
1928, pp. 202, 257, and 83 (Orient und Antike 5). The last mentioned passage refers 
to Nasir-ad-din at-Tusi’s Akhlaq-i-Nasiri. 

Cf. al-Mubashshir, Mukhtar al-hikam, no. 34 of the sayings of Plato in the edition 
prepared by the writer. 
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from theirs.** However, it probably was something extraordinary in 
actual life when a jurist, such as the Hanafite Ibn al-Quduri, did not 
teach his son jurisprudence, and when asked why he did not do it, he 
frankly replied: “Let him live as it is congenial to him.”’** It may be 
noted that the author who reports the remark appears to do so with more 
admiration than surprise or disapproval. 

* * * 


When we now turn from this brief description of the general attitude 
toward the child in Islam to the more specific approach to the subject 
which we find in some branches of intellectual activity, we encounter the 
rather unexpected phenomenon that the Muslim religious law and dogma 
has since its earliest times been concerned with making a distinction 
between children and adults. The phenomenon is unexpected because 
the discussion of problems, such as the problem of a special dogmatic 
position of children as distinguished from that of their parents during 
their lifetime and after death, presupposes a long history of theological 
speculation.*4 Therefore, those problems could not have arisen spontan- 
eously during the formative stage of Muslim law and theology in the first 
century of the Hijrah. Yet, there is little reason to doubt the fact repor- 
ted in the latter sources that already the seventh-century Kharijites, 
when their precarious position caused them to be ruthless and to shed 
much blood, apparently also that of little children, defended their actions 
by dogmatic speculations about the religious position of children. We 
are forced to assume that the appearance of such speculations in Islam is 


no indigenous Muslim development but was made possible by the fact 
that they were aleady current in the religious climate which preceded 
Islam. To judge from the willing acceptance of such speculations, they 
were not only current but, because of their hair-splitting sophistry, 
popular.*° 

The Jewish scholars discussed two questions : what is the fate of the 
dead little children of wicked Jews in the world-to-come destined to be ?, 


32. Cf. F. Rosenthal, The technique and approach of Muslim scholarship, Rome 1947, p. 
68 a (Analecta Orientalia 24). 

33. Cf. al-Qurashi, Al-Jawahir al-mudiyah fi tabaqat al-Hanafiyah, Hyderabad 1332, 
Vol. 1, p. 93. 

34. ‘The ancient Egyptians, for instance, who were very much concerned with life after 
death do not seem to have made a distinction between dead children and adults, 
cf. G. Foucart, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 3, p. 537 b. 

35 A problem ofa different sort, that of moral responsibility, caused Greek philosophers 

to consider the special case of young children who had died, cf. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, op. cit. (above, fn. 12), Vol. 1, p. 193. 
Already Plato (Republic 615C) hinted at the particular fate which expects deceased 
infants in the other world. A special limbus infantum is said to have been an 
Orphic belief, and the restriction of ultimate bliss to those who were initiated into 
the mysteria has been considered the origin of the discussion of the fate of deceased 
infants in Christianity, cf. J. Kerschensteiner, Platon und der Orient, Stuttgart 1945, 
p. 145. Whether or not the same origin might also apply to the Jewish discussion | 
am not in a position to decide. 
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and from what moment of their life on do children qualify for resurrec- 
tion? The divergent opinions which were held in this connection were 
lengthily discussed in the Talmud.*® On the basis of Maleachi 3.19: 
“That it shall leave them neither root nor branch,’ it was argued by one 
authority that the little children (= root) of wicked Israelites would have 
no part in the other world. But another rabbi referred to Daniel 4.20: 
- leave the stumps of the roots thereof in the earth,” and to 
Psalm 116.6 : The Lord preserveth the simple,” in order to prove that 
those little children were admitted to the other world. Hebrew petha’im 
“the simple,” he states, is a word which is used in the meaning of “infant” 
in the sea cities, and it was known to the Jewish scholars that the word in 
a very similar meaning occurred in Arabic ( fata ).37 As to the little 
children of the wicked non-Jews, we are informed, there was general 
agreement of the authorities that they would not enter the world-to-come. 

The other problem, namely, from what moment on infants qualified 
for admission to the other world, was even more difficult to solve. One 
authority referred to Psalm 22.32: ‘They shall come and declare His 
righteousness unto a people that shall be born,” in support of his opinion 
that little children would be admitted assoon as they were born. But 
from the preceding verse, Psalm 22.31 : ‘‘Aseed shall serve him; it shall 
be told of the Lord unto the next generation,” another authority derived 
the information that an infant could enter the other world when he died 
as soon as he was able to speak. He interpreted the verb “‘it shall be 
told” as an active: “he shall tell.’ Still another authority insisted that 
the word “seed” indicated that with the moment of conception, the 
child to be born was ready for Paradise if he should die. And again, we 
hear that it was the ability to say ‘“‘amen”’ which was the criterion; since 
the letters of the word “amen, as spelled in Hebrew, meant “ ‘God is a 
trustworthy king.” 

In Christianity, the problem of the salvation of children was connec- 
ted with that of child baptism. In general, children were considered to 
be free from sins. Therefore, a sectarian opinion held that baptism for 
children meant their admission to Paradise. But when child baptism 
became a universal custom in Christianity during the fifth century, victory 
had fallen to another theory, namely, the one which held that baptism 
was necessary for the salvation of children since it freed them, not from 
acquired sins which they did not have, but from the original sin.3° The 
question of the salvation or damnation of children who died was thus 
solved in Christianity in a rather simple fashion and depended entirely 


36. Bab. Sanhedrin 110 b. Cf. L. Goldschmidt. Der Babylonische Talmud, Vol. 7, Berlin 
1903, p. 499 f. Further references to Jewish literature in p. volz, Die Eschatologie der 
judischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, Tubingen 1934, p. 246. 

Cf. J. Levy, Neuheberwisches und chaldeishes Werterbuch, Vol. 4, Leipzig 1889, p. 157 b. 
Cf. H. G. Wood’s article on Baptism, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Vol. 2, pp. 392-5. Wood bases himself on A. von Harnack, Dogmengeschichte. 
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on the fact of baptism. There was no more need for such intricate specu- 
lations as they persisted to exist in Judaism. However, the problem of the 
particular fate of infants after death having once been raised, the know- 
ledge of it was kept alive in Christianity. Muslims could have heard 
about it in a Christian as well as a Jewish environment and thus have 
been started on the way to their own original speculations. 

The most comprehensive information about the various solutions 
which were given to the perplexing problem of the status of little children 
in Muslim dogmatic history is found in al-Ash‘ari’s Magalat al-Islamiyin. 
Al-Ash/ari stands at the end of the spirited discussion of the subject. No 
basically new ideas appear to have been advanced after him. 

As to the attitude of the Khawarij, al-Ash’ari presents us with the 
following resume: “The Khawarij hold three different dogmas with regard 
to infants. 

(1) One group of them believes that the legal status of the infant 
children of polytheists is the same as that of their parents, that is, they 
will be punished in the Fire. The legal status of the infant children of 
Muslim parents also is the same as that of their parents. This group 
differs with regard to the case of parents who change their religion after 
the death of their infant children. There are those who say that the 
legal status of those dead infants will be changed so that they will share 
in the new legal status of their parents. There are others who say that 
the dead infants retain the status which their parents had when they 
died, and do not share in the change of their legal status. 

(2) The second group says that it is permissible to assume that God 
would make the infant children of polytheists suffer in the Fire, without 
this constituting for them a retribution, while, on the other hand, it is also 
permissible to assume that He would not make them suffer. The infant 
children of believers, however, will join their parents, because it is stated 
in the word of God: ‘To those (who are followed by their progeny) in 
the faith we will join their progeny.’39 

(3) The third group, the Qadariyah, says : The infant children of 
both polytheists and believers are in Paradise.’’*° 


In particular, al-Ash‘ari states, with regard to the different groups of 
Khawarij. that the Azariqah held that the legal status of the infant 
children of both believers and polytheists was that of their respective 
parents.4! They were contradicted by the Sufriyah who did not admit 
that the infant children ( of polytheists ) might be punished in the other 
world.‘ An intermediate position was held by the Tha‘alibah, a sub- 
group of the ‘Ajaridah, who maintained that there existed no friendship 


39. Qur’an surah 52, verse 21. 

40. Al-Ash‘ari, Magalat ai-Islamiyin, ed. 
125 f. (Bibliotheca Islamica 1). 

41. Op. at., p. 89. 

42. Op. ot., p. ror. 


by H. Ritter, Leipzig-Istanbul 1929-30, p. 
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toward, hostility against, or responsibility for the infant children of either 
believers or unbelievers until those children reached puberty. ‘Then, 
they had to decide whether they would accept Islam ( of the Kharijite 
persuasion ) or not.** This was modified by a subgroup of the Bayhasiyah 
in the sense that the children of believers remained believers as infants and 
adults until they became unbelievers. The same applied to the children 
of unbelievers.44 A special case was also considered by some Khawarij. 
What happened when the father of an infant child converted to Islam? 
The Saltiyah, a subgroup of the Ajaridah, apparently started from the 
assumption that infants did not automatically share in the religion of their 
parents. ‘Therefore, they held that a man who had become a Muslim 
( that is, an adherent of the Kharijite persuasion ) was accepted by the 
Kharijites whereas his infant children were none of their responsibility 
and were not Muslims until they reached puberty and were then asked to 
declare themselves for Islam. *® 


The question of the fate which awaited young children of polytheists 
in the other world when they died occupied the Ibadiyah. Some of them 
considered it permissible to assume that God made those infants suffer in 
the other world but not in the way of retribution ( for having been un- 
believers ). Others considered it permissible to assume that as an act of 
kindness, God admitted them into Paradise. Others, still, held that God 
made thei sufler by necessity and not by choice. *® 


As it was stated above, it seems a likely assumption that the question 
of the religious status of the children of non-Kharijite Muslims was dis- 
cussed in early Kharijite days, as a justification for the murder of infants. 
The details, however, especially where the fate of non-Muslim infants is 
discussed, are certainly related to doctrines held by the Mu’tazilab. In 
connection with the fundamental position of divine justice in Mu‘tazilah 
dogmatics, it was most appropriate for them to study God’s attitude 
toward irresponsible children. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the early 
sectarian history in Islam is much too limited to decide with any certainty 
whether such details first came up in Kharijite or in Mu‘tazilah circles. 


A quite liberal attitude on the part of the Mu‘tazilah toward the 
infant children of polytheists is expressed by al-Jahiz who considered it as 
being against the sunnah of the Prophet to convert those infants to Islam 
and to separate between them and their parents before they reached the 
age of understanding.4?7_ And as a necessary consequence of God’s justice, 
the Mu‘tazilah agreed that it was not permissible to assume that God 


Op. ctt., p. 97. 

Op. cit., p. 115 fF. 

Op. cit., p. 97. 

Op. ctt., p. 111. 

Cf. al-Jahiz, Attab al-‘Uthmaniyah, in Rasa’il al-Jahiz, ed. by H. as-Sandubi, Cairo 
1352/1933, P+ 24- 
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would make infants who had died suffer in the other world.# But the 
answers differed with regard to such a difficult question as to whether it 
might not be in contradiction to the assumption of divine justice to assume 
that infants ( as well as unbelievers and sinners ) of whom God knew that 
latter on in their lives they would become believers might be deprived by 
God of their life before they reached that stage. Some said that it was 
not permissible to assume that God could have them die before. On the 
other hand, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and others permitted it.49 Bishr also 
held that God theoretically had the power to punish infants (in the other 
world ). The apparent contradiction to divine justice which such an 
assumption implied was evaded by Bishr by stating that if God would 
actually punish it, the infant would not be an infant but a mature person 
and an unbeliever who deserved such punishment.°° 


Another problem was whether God could make infants suffer in this 
world. Yes, was the answer of some of them; He could make them 
suffer for no reason and did not have to recompensate. No, said others 
who disapproved of the assumption that God might punish infants. Most 
of the Mu‘tazilah held that God could make them suffer for a purpose, 
namely, as an example for adults, but He would have to recompensate 
the infants for their suffering, because otherwise He would be unjust. 
For others, again, the actual purpose of making infants suffer was to give 
them a recompensation. It was also discussed whether such recompens- 
ation could not be given to the infants without making them suffer first.°! 

The extremist Sbhi‘ah—incidentally, a group whose dogmatic history 
often caused them to overcome the traditional reluctance to accept child- 
ren as on a level with adults in the case of children of ‘Alid descent®? — 
also had its peculiar opinions on the subject according to Al-Ash‘ari. 
Some of them maintained that infants suffered in this world and that 
their suffering was the result of a divine act which was the necessary 
consequence of their being created beings sensitive to pain. Others were 
of the opinion that such suffering was not a necessary, mechanical con- 
sequence of their createdness but a special creative act which took effect 
in them. A third group, finally, thought that the suffering of infants was 
due partly to an act of God and partly to an act of some one (something) 
else, and it was an individual act not necessitated by any cause.°** 


48. Al-Ash‘ari, op. cit., p. 254. 

49. Op. cit., p. 250. 

50. Op. cit., p. 201. 

51. Op. cit., p. 253. 

52. Cf. also R. Tchudi, in Handwerterbuch des Islam, Leiden 1941, p. 79, on the Bektas- 
hiya: ‘The other ‘Alid martyrs, too, especially those who perished during their 
childhood (the ma‘sum-i-pak), are very highly venerated by them.” 

52a Al-Ash‘ari, op. cit., p. 56. 

In connection with the Bakriyah, al-Ash‘ari, op. cit., p. 286f., reports another way 
out of the dilemma: The infants in the cradle do not suffer, even if they are 
maltreated. It is even possible that God gives them pleasure through that. 
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As to the fate of infant children in the other world, one group held 
that God would not punish infants and that they are in Paradise. The 
other assumed that God may either punish those infants or forgive them.** 

This, according to al-Ash‘ari, also is the accepted dogma of orthodox 
Islam. If God wills, He may punish the infants, and if He wills, he may 

o with them whatever He wishes.°* The famous prophetical tradition: 
“fach child is born in a natural state ( of mind ) until his parents make 
him Jewish, or Christian,’ which is transmitted with slight variations, 
also appears to aim at the basic innocence of children in religious 
matters.°° 

The discussion of the subject did, of course, not cease throughout the 
whole history of Muslim theology,°®® and the traditions dealing with it 
are numerous.5? A good summary is found in the abridgment of 
al-Muttaqi al-Hindi’s Aanz al-‘ummal. There, we find the following infor- 
mation : 

The children of Muslims under twelve years of age will be under the 
divine throne on the Day of Resurrection. They will be “little green 
birds” in the trees of Paradise, in the safekeeping of Abraham. They 
will be on a mountain in Paradise, in the safekeeping of Abraham and 
Sarah. One tradition restricts this status of Muslim children to the time 
of the Day of Resurrection when they would be returned to their parents. 
A dramatic version of a similar idea reports how the Muslim children 
will lag behind on the Day of Resurrection and cry. God then will 
order Gabriel to seat them in the shade of the divine throne and to let 
them enter Paradise. But they -will still cry like lambs separated from 
their mothers, because they want their parents, and God then will com- 
mand Gabriel to bring in the parents together with their children. 


The children of polytheists, on the other hand, will be servants to 
the people in Paradise. Muhammad asked the Lord to let the infant 
children of polytheists go, and He brought them into Paradise. They 
committed no evil deeds for which they ought to be punished and be 
made part of the people in the Fire; they will, therefore, be servants to 
the people in Paradise. However, there are traditions of a different 
import : “O ‘A’ishah,” the Prophet said, “if you wanted, I would let you 
hear their moaning in the Fire.” And a story, according to which those 


Al-Ash‘ari, op. cit., p. 55 f. 

Op. cit., p. 296. 

Cf., for instance, al-Murtada, Amali, Cairo 1325/1907, Vol. 4, pp. 2-5. 

It.is probably that it was this Islamic discussion which reflected itself in the work 
of a Christian theologian such as the tenth-century Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ who wrote ‘a 
Kitab fi ma‘na atfa! al-mu’minin wa-l-kuffar, cf. P. Sbath, Bibliotheque de manuscrits 
Paul Sbath, Cairo 1928, Vol. 2, p. 123, no. 1004. Unfortunately, however, this 
work does not seem to have been preserved. 
Cf. the references in A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of early Muhammadan tradition, 


Leiden 1927, p. 43. It is however, noteworthy fact that none of the references is 
to the two Sahths. 
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unbelievers who did not throw themselves voluntarily into the Fire when 
an angel, as the Messenger of God, commanded them to do so, were 
thrown into it with their forelocks and feet bound together, is said to 
have been applied by Muhammad to the little dead children of polythe- 
ists.5° 

Once the question about the status of children after death had been 
raised, it was the logical consequence to debate their role in the entire 
ceremonial of life after death, as it was developed in Muslim dogmatics. 
A particular problem which was frequently discussed was whether dec- 
eased infants would be questioned in the grave by the angels Munkar 
and Nakir, or not. With his customary thorough documentation, as-Suyuti 
discussed this problem on four pages entitled al-Jhtifal fi su’al al-atfal. 
The answers that had been given crossed the lines of the four legal schools. 
In the many centuries old discussion individual scholars had chosen either 
side, according to their own information and judgment. In his Sharh as- 
sudur fi sharh hal al-mawta fi l-qubur and other works, as-suyuti himself 
had inclined toward the opinion that children would not be questioned 
in the grave. Now, apparently, he was ready to take the other side. 
He had been convinced by a number of scholarly statements and _tradi- 
tions, chief among them the tradition that Muhammad prompted (falqin) 
his deceased son Ibrahim what to say when he would be questioned in the 
grave, a tradition which had been quoted by Ibn Furak, in his Nizami fi 
usul ad-din,59 as an argument against the Mu‘tazilah’s denial of the ques- 
tioning in the grave.®° 

While such speculations as a rule were of little or no practical conse- 
quence, the difference between children and adult raised actual practical 
problems and could not be overlooked by the practical aspect of Muslim 
jurisprudence, even apart from those branches of civil law in which the 
question of minority played a well-established important role. The 
remarks in at-Tabari’s [khtilaf al-fugaha’ about the behaviour in battle if 
Muslim children ( and women ) present on the opposing side®! certainly 
had a practical background. There can be no doubt that some material 
as to the actual treatment of children who committed crimes could be 
found in Muslim literature. However, the only case which I am at 


58. Al-Muttagi al-Hindi, in the margin of Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313, Vol. 6, 
p. 118f. Cf. the Hyderabad edition of the Aanz (1312-5), Vol. 7, p. 232 f.; 238f.; 
282f. The problem of the fate of dead infants was also? upon by R. Eklund, life 
between death and resurrection according to Islam, Uppsala, 1941, p.60 f. and W. M. 
Watt, Free will and predestination in early Islam, London 1948, pp. 37, 78 f. 107 
and 136. 

A copy of the Nizami is said to be preserved in Istanbul, cf. C. Brockelmann, GAL, 
Zweite den Supplementbanden angepasste Auflage, Vol. 1, Leiden 1943, p. 176. 

1 was privileged to use the ms. or. 1153 H. of as-Suyuti’s pamphlet in Princeton 
University’s splendid library. 

61. Cf at Tabari, lkhtilaf, ed. by J. Schacht, Leiden 1923, in the beginning Veroffent- 
lichungen der ‘De Goeje-Stiftung”’ 10). 

? touched 
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present able to quote shows that in cases of manslaughter a child had to 

y with his life for his deed. In Muharram 559/ December 1163, a 
ittle child (‘sabi saghir) was found killed. Another child confessed to 
having killed him with a sickle he had with him, because of an earring 
the other child had taken from his ear. The earring was taken away from 
the child, and he was killed.®? 

In general, theology and law could not and did not overlook the 
difference between children and adults. It is, however, clear that theo- 
logians and jurists took that difference for granted and did not speculate 
about its causes and did not attempt to define it sharply. 

*” * * 


In Sufism, the situation is similar, although in Islam, too, the mystic’s 
approach to childhood is emotional and sentimental. As an intellectual 
discipline, Sufism basically presupposes the most mature state of an indi- 
vidual’s mental development as the soil in which it can grow best, and, 
therefore, has little interest in children. But as an expression of true 
piety, it could not remain uninfluenced by the age-old tradition which 
saw the symbol and model of perfect piety in the child and in childlike 
innocence. A late Sufi, [bn Qufl, is credited with the statement: “If you 
want to become a saint ( abdal ), adopt some of the qualities of little 
children. They have five qualities which, if found in adults, would make 
them saints : They do not worry about their sustenance; they do not comp- 
lain about the Creator when they are ill; they share their food with others; 
when they quarrel, they do not bear grudge and are eager to become 
reconciliated; and when they are afraid, tears stream from their eyes.’’®* 

Sufis, would vie with each other to provide for a ragged orphan 
child with whom the other more fortunate children do not want to 
play.°¢ But the typical Sufic use of stories about children is that of the 
parable. One Sufi, for instance, is said to have noticed children at 
school who were crying. When he asked them why they were crying, 
they replied : “Today is Thursday, ®#* the day on which the writing 
exercises ( Kitab ) are handed in to the teacher for marking, and now we 
are afraid that he will beat us.” When the Sufi heard that, he himself 
began tocry and said: “O soul, how will the day be on which the 
writing ( Kitab ) is handed into the Almighty for marking.’’®5 


62. Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, Hyderabad 1357-9, Vol. 10, p. 208. Cf. also in this 
connection, the discussion as to which is the proper age for children to study tradi- 
tions, as for instance, in Ibn as-Salah’s Muqaddimah. 

Cf. as-Suyuti, Husan al-muhadarah, Cairo 1299, Vol. 1, p. 298f. As-Suyuti derived 
his information about Ibn Qufl from Ibn Fadlallah’s Masalik. 

Cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, Cairo 1349/1931, Vol. 9, p. 188. 
According to the proverb, it is Saturday which weighs heavily upon children : 
Athqal min yawn as-sabt ‘ala s-sibyan, or Athqal min tal‘at yawm as-sabt ala ibn khams wa- 
ibn sitt, cf. ath-Tha ‘alibi, op. ctt., ms. or. Princeton 126H, fol. 70a and ms. or. arabe 
Paris 5914, fol. 79a. ‘The second proverb appears only in the Paris manuscript. 
Cf. al-Amili, Mikhlah, Cairo 1317, p. 154. 
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Or we may find a story whose protagonist combines the qualities of 
mystic and exhibitionist madman in one person. Thus, there is a 
double reason for such a person to be associated with children. Samnun 
as-Sufi was afflicted with a urinary disease as a divine punishment. In 
his dream, he saw one of the pious of past times who advised him to 
solicit the prayers of school children as an effective means to find redemp- 
tion. After that, Samnun, therefore, used to make the round of the 
various schools. _In his hand, he would hold a glass into which his urine 
would be dropping, and he would say to the children: ‘‘Pray for your 
uncle who is afflicted by disease because of his tongue.’’® 

The most skilful use of the motif which we find in Sufi literature 
was made by as-Suhrawardi al-maqtul in the introduction of one of his 
Persian treatises, entitled Risalah fi halat at-tufuliyah. As-Suhrawardi sets 
the stage for a rather involved discussion of mystical problems in these 
simple touching words : When I was a child, I played ball in the _ -reet, 
as it is the custom of little children. I saw some children assemble. 
I wondered why they were assembling. I came forward and asked them: 
‘where are you going ?’— ‘To school, in order to acquire knowledge.’ 
I said: ‘what would be knowledge?’ They said: ‘We don’t know. 
You must ask our teacher.’ This they said, and left me... .”97 

In this manner, Sufism, differing from the general attitude toward 
the child, saw a state of greater perfection in the child’s difference from 
the adult. However, Sufism, too, did not probe into the reasons of this 
difference which it so highly appreciated. It took it for granted that 
the child’s mind unconsciously has a deeper insight intothe values of 
life than that of the ordinary human being. 

+ * * 


The philosophical interest in the mentality of children has found its 
most immediate expression on the popular level in a number of proverbs 
and educational maxims, most of them the cultural heritage of thousands 
of years. The ease with which children learn and the lasting impression 
of early instruction is compared to engraving in stone ( as contrasted 
to writing upon water ); to making an imprint upon wet clay: to wate- 
ring atree when it is being planted; to straightening young branches 
(as contrasted to hardened wood ).% A young person’s heart is like 
empty soil which accepts everything thrown into it,°% and while adults 


66. C 
67. Cf. Du-risala-t-farsiaz Shaykh Shihab-ad-din Suhrawardi, ed. by Mahdi Bayyani, 
( 
C 


of. 
if 
Tehran) 1317/1939, p. 2. 
i 


. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, op. cit., Vol. 9, p. 235. 


68. Cf. al-Bayhaqi, Al-Mahasin wa-l-masawi, ed. by F. Schwally, Giessen 1g02, p. 14; 
ath-Tha alibi, op. cit., ms. or. Princeton 126 H, fol. 53a; ash-Sharishi, Sharh 
al- Magamat al-Haririyah, Cairo 1306, Vol. 2, p. 299; Nasir-ad-din at-Tusi, Akhlagq-i- 
Nasiri cf. M. Plessner, op. cit., (above, fn. 30), p. 86f. The comparison with a 
recently planted tree also appears in Galen, Attab al-akhlaq, ed. by P. Kraus, in 
Publications of the Faculty of Art of the Egyptian University 5, 1939, p. 31. 

Cf. ash-Sharishi, loc. cit. 
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are more intelligent, they are also more pre-occupied than children and, 
therefore, less able to learn.7? Children are greedy; so, if you give a 
child one (thing), he wants two.7! They can be cheated with trifles, 
such as raisins.?? If one jokes with them, they become insolent.73 A 
child remains a child, even if he would meet a prophet (?).74 He knows 
better what is good for himself—what he chews in his mouth.?75 Children 
resent restraint. ‘My joy at seeing his handsome face is like the joy of 
children at being let loose,” was a metaphor of the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad in 
one of his letters.7° A child thus feels happier in the company of other 
children: ‘“‘A_ child understands another child better, likes him 
better, and feels more attached to him.”’??__ Restraint causes resentment : 
therefore, children hate their tutors, and young men dislike old men. 
This idea was expressed by a Greek poet whose verse, in Arabic transla- 
tion, expresses the thought that an old man is an evil man in the opinion 
of young men.” 

Philosophical works have reference to child psychology only occa 
sionally as an illustration of some point under discussion, such as the 
above mentioned remark from Ibn Sina’s Shifa’.79 Even such occa- 
sional references are not often encountered. As we should expect in 
view of Greek philosophical tradition, it is in works on moral philosophy 
intended to have a popular appeal that some space is devoted to refer- 
ences to the child. The Rasa’il Ikhwan as safa’ quite often have 
recourse to arguments from observations concerning children. The 
Sincere Friends would occasionally fall back upon over simplifications. 
Thus, they explain the different qualifications of children for the various 
crafts as conditioned by their natural capacities, and the natural capa- 
cities as conditioned by the stars. For this reason, they say, the Greeks 
in ancient times used to go with their children when they were about 


7o. Cf. al-Bayhagi, Joc. cit. 
71. Cf. ath-Tha‘alibi, op. cit., ms. or. Princeton 126H, fol. 70a and ms. or. arabe Paris 
5914, fol. 78b-79a: - 3 Ma 5 Idaly  cnnat! “lead Y 
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The edition of the Sahib’s Rasa’tl (Cairo 1947) was not available. 

Cf. al-Bayhagqi, loc. cit. 


Cf. Qudamah, Aitab al-kharaj, ms. or. arabe Paris 5907, fol. 225 b. 


See above, p. 4, fn. 12. 
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to choose a craft to the temple and bring sacrifices there.*e As a rule, 
however, the Ikhwan as-safa’ have more concrete explanations to offer. 
The character qualities of children, such as bravery, and so on, are 
developed by them under the influence of their environment.®: The 
exercise of the sense faculties is a function innate in the child, and the same 
applies to the faculty of logical reasoning. When a child sees another 
child, he would naturally conclude that the other child also has parents 
like himself. When he sees another couple, he would reason that they, 
like his own parents, would have children, and so on.*? No human 
being. the Ikhwan as-safa’ observe, feels securely anchored in himself. 
Everybody craves for some one to lean on (tawakkul). This important 
psychological insight is demonstrated by the attitude of children. They 
“trust their parents to procure for them the food, drink, clothing, and 
other things they need. All day long they are occupied with playing. 
They do not think about making a living and are not concerned with 
looking for a livelihood, because they trust their parents. Their hearts 
are undisturbed and their souls are at rest because they are so secure of 
their parents.’’83 

The great Ghazzali, who had the valuable ability always to choose 
the best available sources and to weld the most important material con- 
tained in them into a system, was much concerned with educational 
problems in his works. Inthe /hya’, he also seized the 0, portunity to 
insert occasional bits of insight into the behaviour of children. A _ child 
originally knows no fear. He would play with a lion or a snake which 
comes into his house. But when the child observes the fear of those 
animals which is displayed by his father; he, too, would be afraid and 
show the same symptoms of fear as does his father — an illustration of the 
firm hold which example and tradition have over us.°4 A child is 
deeply attached to the objects which he feels belong to him. “It never 
separates from such an object. Ifit is taken away from him, he just 
cries and screams until it is given back to him. If he goes to sleep, he 
takes that object along with himself in his clothes, and if he wakes up, 
he goes back and takes it. When he becomes separated from it, he cries, 
and when he finds it, he laughs. He hates those who dispute its posses- 
sion to him, and he loves those who give it tohim.’*°5 A child’s sense 
of reality is different from that of an adult; he, therefore, considers the 


80. Rasal’il Ikhwan as-safa’ Cairo 1347/1928, Vol. 1, pp. 221-3. 

81. Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 236. 

82. Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 347 f. and 360. 
Op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 130. For the Ikhwan, the relationship of soul and body was 
comparable to that of a child to his school. The child studies at school and is 
educated. When his education is completed, nothing remains for him but to leave 
school and utilize the knowledge he acquired there. op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 60. 
Cf. Ihya’ Cairo 1334, Vol 4, p. 146. 
Op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 286. 
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figures of a shadow play as real beings.86 The desires and ambitions 
in a child are different from those of other stages of human development. 
Therefore, if a child were given the choice between the loss of ball and 
hockey stick and the loss of the rank of ruler, he would feel no pain what- 
ever in relinquishing the rank of ruler.*7 In general, when a child 
first starts to move and to discern, it derives a feeling of pleasure from 
playing. Playing comes to be his most pleasurable experience. Grow- 
ing older, a human being finds pleasure in finery, clothes, and _ riding. 
This newly acquired sense of pleasure causes him to be disdainful of 
playing. Then, the dominant pleasure is that of sex, and, eventually, 
that of power, rank, and position.®® 

All these reflections on child psychology move along the lines of 
Greek philosophical thinking. Greek philosophy conditioned the minds 
of Muslim philosophers for the receptions of such reflections. It is, 
therefore, characteristic that in Arabic literature, we find the most 
detailed description of the gradual development of the ethical! qualities 
within the first years of a child’s life in the Arabic translation of Galen’s 
Ethics.89 Starting from the premise that character qualities exist by 
nature in some rudimentary form in all living beings,9° Galen finds the 
basis for his analysis of ethics in the child. Therefore, he pays consider- 
able attention to child psychology in his work. 

* * *x 


More than for Galen the philosopher, children presented a problem 
for Galen the physician. The humoral pathology of Hippocrates and 
Galen made a clear-cut distinction between children and adults. On 
the basis of that distinction, it explained the difference in the suscept- 
ibility to diseases between children and adults and suggested different 
cures and treatments. With the humoral pathology, the distinction 
between children and adults was taken over unchanged into Arabic 
medicine. ‘The humour of the infant differs from that of the old man,’ 
was a statement which could be made by the Ikhwan as-safa’ without 
any further explanation.9' Whether practical physicians, in their occu- 
pation with the medical guidance and treatment of children, also paid 
special attention to psychological factors could be decided only after a 
careful study of the large and largely unpublished medical literature in 
Arabic. At any rate, the physicians considered environmental factors 


86. Op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 85. 

87. Op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 22f. 

88. Op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 267, Cf. also Tash Koeprae Zadah, Miftah as-Satadah, Hyder- 
abad 1356, Vol. 3, pp. 280~2, 

89. Galen, Aitab al-akhlaq, ed. by P. Kraus, in Publications of the Faculty of Art of the 
Egyptian University 5, 1939, pp. 28-30. 
Ct. already in the beginning of the Aitad al-akhlaqg, p. 25. For the continuity of this 
idea, cf., for instance, Ibn Abi r-Rabi‘, Suluk al-malik, Cairo 1929, p. 13. 
Rasa’il Ikhwan as-safa, Cairo 1347/1928, Vol. 4, p. 160. 
The chapter on the treatment of infants in Ibn ‘Abbas al-Majusi, Kamil, Bulaq 1294, 
Vol. 2, p. 52 ff., contains, of course, nothing of that. 
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in physical defects. This fact is shown by the story of the cure of a 
member of the Munajjim family of a speech defect in his early youth. 

“While I was a child, ‘‘Abul-Hasan ‘Ali b. Harun b. al-Munajjim 
told his son Abul-Fath Ahmad, “I could not pronounce the r cor- 
rectly. I pronounced it like Ghayn. 1 was then four years old, or some- 
what younger or somewhat older. One day, Abu Talib al-Mufaddal 
b. Salamah, or Abu Bakr ad-Dimashqi—Abu |-Fath was not sure who— 
came to my father and I was present. I said something which con- 
tained an r, and mispronounced it. That man said to my father: ‘Sir, 
why do you permit Abul-Hasan to speak this way?’ My father replied : 
‘What can I do. He just has that speech defect.’ Whereupon that man 
said—and I listened and took good notice of what was taking place—: 
‘A speech defect is not possible when the organ of speech is sound. It 
is a bad habit which the child acquired when he first began to speak, 
because he did not know how to pronounce the words correctly or be- 
cause he heard something which he imitated. If he is left to his acquired 
habit, it will get control over him and become his nature of which he 
then will not be able to rid himself. But if one starts to wean him away 
from the habit when he begins to grow up, his tongue will straighten out, 
and he will get rid of that habit. I shall free Abul-Hasan from it. 
I do not like him to go onwithit.’ Then, he said to me : ‘Put your 
tongue out.’ I did, and he looked at it and said: ‘The organ of speech 
is healthy. Pronounce an r, son, and place your tongue on the roof of 
your throat.’ I did, but it did notcome out right. He, however, did 
not stop. Sometimes he was friendly with me, sometimes severe. He 
had my tongue moved from one position in my mouth to the other and 
every time had me pronounce an r. Ifit did not come out right, he had 
my tongue moved to another position many times for a long time, until 
I pronounced the r correctly in one of those positions to which he had 
had me move my tongue. Then, he required me to repeat the r and 
had me do it until my tongue was straightened out and the speech defect 
had disappeared. He ordered that I should always be held to do that 
and that my teacher and my tutor be charged with it. I should be 
held to pronounce the r in this manner (?), and a mistake in my pronun- 
ciation should not be overlooked. This was done, and I got control 
over it. Since that time, I have never mispronounced the r.”93 

From the limited material which has here been presented, it would 
seem that at different times and in various ways, attempts very modest 
ones, it is true—have been made to pay attention to the factors which 
make the child something different from a mere miniature edition of the 
adult. The main avenues through which those attempts were channeled 
were theological speculations, as they had been cultivated by the 


93- Cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, Cairo 1349/1931, Vol. 12, p. 119f.; 
Yaqut, /rshad, Vol. 5, p. 442f. Margoliouth = Vol. 15 p. 115 f. Cairo (from at 
Tanukhi, Nishwar al-muhadarah). 
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monotheistic religions of the Near East ; the ancient oriental tradition, 
likewise cultivated by the monotheistic religions, that true piety was 
exemplified in the innocence of childhood ; and, above all, Greek philo- 
sophical and scientific knowledge. In addition, human wisdom and 
understanding, as it had accumulated in the great civilization of Islam 
through the centuries, may occasionally have afforded some individuals a 
brief glance beyond the cherished conventional views concerning the 
place of the child in human society. 


F. RosENTHAL. 





SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES OF THE MUSLIMS 


INTRODUCTORY 


ROM the title of the article it is obvious that the field is very vast not 
F only with regard to the subjects to be discussed but also the coun- 
tries involved and the periods covered. To condense all this 
matter within the compass of a short article is by no means an easy task. 
An attempt will be made to do justice to the work as much as is possible 
in the circumstances. 

Islam spread from Arabia (Mecca and Medina) through the teach- 
ings of the Prophet Muhammad (571-632 A.C.). Scientific discoveries 
could be undertaken only after the establishment of a settled government, 
with peace and plenty providing the necessary resources in men and 
material. First and foremost the Arabic language had to be developed 
on the basis of pre-Islamic literature and the verbal style set by the Holy 
Quran for guidance. Starting with no traditions of scientific knowledge 
equipped only with an enquiring mind and keen powers of observation, the 
early Muslim Arabs not only mastered the existing facts of science through 
translations from Syriac, Greek, Persian, and Sanskrit, but, started making 
original contributions to various branches of it within a century of the 
advent of Islam. 


Other Muslim races of Persian, Tartar, Berber, or Turkish descent 
(especially Persian) were carried away by the impetus of their Arab 
co-religionists and with re-awakening or new-born enthusiasm co-operated 
with them and, in some cases, even surpassed them in their scientific 
achievements. Muslim scientific research developed in this manner with 
astonishing rapidity and reached its climax in the Tenth Century A. C. 
when Muslim political power had ceased to expand and Arabic genius 
was giving place to ‘Shu‘ubite,’ in different parts of the world of Islam. 
With the weakening of Central authority (Abbasid, at the time) and 
disintegration spreading everywhere in the East and West, petty Muslim 
states continued to patronize learning and encouraged scientific research 
in spite of uncertainty of dynastic continuity, increasing internal discord 
and determined opposition from non-Muslim powers. 


We propose to begin with a brief account of the development of 
the Arabic language and its philology, Arabic philosophy and _historio- 
graphy (as bearing closely on the recording and transmission of scientific 
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knowledge) and describe briefly in succession the Muslim contribution 
to mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, meteorology, natural 
sciences (botany and zoology—they happened to be in their embryonic 
stages at the time), geography, (with the rudiments of geology and medi- 
cine in half-century periods upto the fourteenth century A. C.), by which 
time the initiative in scientific research slipped out of Muslim hands 
completely and became the monopoly of Western Europe. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 


The Arabic language is indebted for its purity and permanence to 
the moral influence of the Holy Quran. Zayd-ibn Thabit-ibn-al-Dahhak 
al-Ansari of the tribe of Khazraj in Medina (d. 673-4 A.C.) who was 
amanuensis first to the Prophet Muhammad, then to the first two Khali- 
fas, Abu-Bakr and Umar in succession, edited the Quran (in 650-1) by 
order of the third Khalifa, Uthman, on the basis of Abu-Bakr’s copy, 
then in the custody of Hafsa, daughter of Umar and one of the Prophet’s 
widows). “The publication of the Quran introduced into the world a 
new language which was destined to remain for half a millennium at 
least, one of the main vehicles of knowledge and culture. The very 
sacredness and infallibility of the Quran established the Arabic language 
in a permanent form.’’-Sarton. 


The Hijri era was successfully established only seventeen years after 
the Prophet's hijrat from Mecca to Medina, whereas the Christian era 
had to wait for its introduction till 540° A. C. by Dionysius Exiguus, the 
Chronologist (died C. 525). 

Tradition ascribes the framing of Arabic grammar to Abu-al-Aswad 
al-Du/ali of Basra (died. 688 A. C.), but in reality the school of Basra did 
not fully develop till about a century later. According to Ibn-Khallikan 
(de Salne Vol. i p. 663), Abu-al-Aswad received instructions from Ali, the 
Prophet’s son-in-law, that on the principle that the parts of speech are 
three:- noun, verb, and particle, the complete Arabic grammar should be 
founded. This was fully accomplished. Al-Du’ali was followed by 
al-Khalil ibn-Ahmad, another scholar of Basra, who died about 791 A.C. 
and was the first to compile an Arabic dictionary, the Kitabal-‘Ayn. 
Biographers attribute to him the discovery of Arabic prosody and its 
rules which are still rigidly followed. His pupil the Persian Sebawayh 
(d. C. 793), composed the first systematic text-book on Arabic grammar, 
called al Kitab. 


Abu-Muhammad al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, governor of Iraq under Abd- 
al-Malik bin Marwan, is credited with the use of vowel marks (harakat) 
and of diacritical points (nuqat) placed above or below the letters. 
Before the foundation of Baghdad the main centres of Arabic culture 
outside Arabia were Basra and Kufa. In Arabia itself Medina was, of 
course, the chief centre. 
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A great amount of linguistic activity was noticed during the bani- 
Umayyah regime, with Damascus as the capital of Islam. Very little 
attention could be paid to science because of the incessant wars of con- 
quest and territorial expansion. When bani-Abbas took over the sove- 
reignty of the Muslim world in 750 A. C. with the foundation of Baghdad 
as the seat of government, a great change took place in the intellectual 
attitude of the Arabs. Coming under the influence of Greek science 
(mathematics, astronomy, physics, and medicine) they devoted their 
energies to the study of these subjects and, mastering all the knowledge 


that was then available, in a remarkably short time, started boldly on 
original research. 


SECOND HALF OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY A. C. 
AsTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS 


Abu-Ishaq Ibrahim al-Fazari (d. C. 777) and Ya‘qub ibn Tariq were 
the first to take interest in Hindu mathematics through contact with a 
Hindu astronomer named Kankah (?) at the court of al-Mansur at Bagh- 
dad. Al-Fazari translated the Sanskrit Siddhanta into Arabic and is 
considered to be the first Muslim to construct astrolabes. Ya‘qub (proba- 
bly of Persian origin) flourished at Baghdad C. 767—C. 778, (d. C. 796 
A. C.) and wrote memoirs on the sphere, on the Kardaja and on the 
tables derived from the Siddhanta. Following the Alexandrian tradition, 


the circle of 360 degrees was divided into 96 equal parts, each of 225 
minutes of arc or angle. 


Two astrologers, one a Jew named Masha’allah (later became 
Muslim) and the other, a Persian called Naubakht worked together and 
took measurements to build the new city of Baghdad near the site of old 
Ctesiphon, on the Tigris (Dijla). 


At-Krmiva 


Chemistry began with alchemy (just as astronomy began with astro- 
logy). An outstanding figure in this first period of Muslim participation 
in experimental Chemistry is abu Musa Jabir ibn Hayyan al-Azdi, al 
Tusi al-Tartusi, al Harrani al-Sufi, most probably the real representa- 
tive of the mysterious Gaber of later Latin writers of the Middle Ages. 
He lived mostly in Kufa (C. 776). Five of his alchemical works preserved 
in Arabic (so far published) have fanciful names, viz. book of the Kingdom, 
little book of the balance, bow of mercy (Kitab-al-Rahmah), book of con- 
centration (Kitab al-Tajmi‘), -** >f eastern mercury (Kitab al-Zibaq 
al-Mashriqi). In the treatise. ted by the French savant, M. 
Berthelot, Jabir’s alchemical doctruues are very anthropomorphic and 
animistic; but his other works, (not yet translated), reveal] him in better 
light. In them he shows remarkably sound views on methods of chemi- 
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cal research, and has built up a theory of the Geological formation of 
metals known at the time, the so-called “sulphur-mercury theory’’ which 
survived with slight modifications upto the beginning of modern chemis- 
try in the eighteenth century. His laboratory was found some two 
centuries after his death when a street was being rebuilt at Kufa. A 
mortar and a large piece of gold were disclosed among the debris. 


Jabir described scientifically the processes of calcination and reduc- 
tion, improved on the methods of evaporation, sublimation, fusion and 
crystallization. He knew howto prepare crude sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids, the solution of silver in nitric acid, and of gold in 
aquaregia (a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids in proper propor- 
tions). ‘‘Among other substances he was acquainted with the prepara- 
tion of basic lead carbonate, arsenic, and antimony from their sulphides. 
He deals with various applications of chemistry to arts, e. g. refinement 
of metals, preparation of steel, dyeing of cloth and of leather, varnishes to 
water-proof cloth and protect iron, use of manganese dioxide to colour 
glass, use of iron pyrities for writing in gold, distillation of vinegar to 
concentrate acetic acid’’—Sarton. He observed that magnetisation of iron 
does not increase its weight. (vide M. Berthelot’s La Chemie au moyen age, 
Vol. 3, Lalchemic arabe, Paris 1893; and E. J. Holmyard’s criticisms in 
Isis, V1. 479-99, 1924 etc. 

Western tradition credits Jabir with the discovery of several com- 
pounds not mentioned in the 22 surviving works that bear his name, 
(Haji Khalifa, however, cites 27 works). Some of the best among later 
Muslim chemists e.g. the Arabic writing Persian poet and statesman, 
al-Tughra’i (famous for his Lamiyat al-‘Ajam (d. C. 1121) and abu-al- 
Qasim al‘Iraqi (who flourished in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury), author of at [im al Muktasab fi Zira‘at al-Dhahab, (edited and rendered 
into English by E. J. Holmyard, Paris, 1923), made very little improve- 
ment on Jabir’s methods. They wasted their time and energy in search 
of Kibrit-al ahmar (the philosopher’s stone) and al-Iksir (the Elixir of life.) 


NATURAL HisTorRyY 


Before the inventicn of the microscope research in biology (compri- 
sing botany and zoology) could not possibly be of a high order. But 
Arab interest in animals led to the composition of books of considerable 
utility. Al-Asma‘i (Abd-al-Malik ibn-al-Qurayb), born at Basra in 739- 
40 A. C. flourished at Baghdad and died at Basra in or about 831; he 
wrote Aitab-al-Khayl, Kitab-al-Ibil, Kitab-al-Sha’ and Kitab-al-Wuhush 
(books on the horse, the camel, the sheep, and wild animals), describing 
their chief characteristics and peculiarities. He was a- true Arab and 
execrated the shu‘ubite tendencies of his rival, abu ‘Ubaydah Ma mar 
ibn al-Muthanna (born a slave of Jewish-Persian parents at Basra in 728 
A. C, who flourished at Baghdad and died in 825. 
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(Abu ‘Ubaydah was one of the greatest Muslim scholars of his time. 
His abundant works on historical and philosophical subjects have been 
extensively used by later writers especially his Kitabal-Ayyamal Arab, 
but are now unfortunately lost). Al-Asma‘i’s Kitab-Khalaq-al-Insan 
shows that the Arabs had already acquired considerable knowledge of 
human anatomy 


MEDICINE 


Muslim Medicine began with the arrival of the Nestorian Jurjis ibn 
Bakhtishu (d.c. 771 A.C.) dean of the Jundi Shapur hospital at Baghdad 
for the treatment of the bani Abbasi Khalifa al-Mansur (754-75). He 
was the first to translate classical medical works at the Khalifa’s request, 
such as some of the standard works of Hippocrates and Galen. Abu 
Yahya al-Batriq (d. c. 796-806) helped him in the translation. 


HIsTORIOGRAPHY 


The most important work was Abu Abd-Allah Muhammed ibn 
Ishaq’s Kitab Sirat-e-Rasul-Allab. He flourished at Medina till 733-4; 
spent the last years of his life under al- Mansur at Baghdad and died there 
in 768-9 A. C. Unfortunately, this work, the first biography of the 
Prophet, is lost and is known only through ibn-Hisham’s recension (who 
died in 834 at Cairo). The work has been edited by Wustenfeld in 
2 Vols. (Gottingen, 1858-60). 


FIRST HALF OF THE NINTH CENTURY A. C, 


George Sarton calls the ninth Century A. C, essentially a Muslim 
Century as their work was overwhelmingly superior to that of other coun- 
tries and nations. The Muslims were the real standard bearers of civili- 
zation in that period. It is associated with the names of such illustrious 
men of science as al-Kindi, the sons of Musa al Khwarizmi, al-Farghani, 
and abu-Ma‘shar etc. Under the patronage of the seventh bani-Abbasi 
Khalifa-al-Mamun (813-833 A. €) It should be remembered that 
there were a number of well known Christian scientists also (mostly physi- 
cians) but they spoke and wrote in Arabic and were thoroughly imbued 
with Islamic feelings and culture. 


MATHEMATICS AND AsTRONOMY 


Muslim mathematicians contributed much to the development 
of trigonometry for computing astronomical tables. It is con- 
venient to divide them into five groups :—(a) Geometers, (b) 
Arithmeticians, and Algebraists, (c) translators of Ptolemy’s Almagest, (d) 
astronomers and trigonometricians, and (e) astrologers. Among (a) may 
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be mentioned (i) al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf ibn Matar who flourished sometime 
between 786 and 833 A. C. probably at Baghdad. He was the first 
translator of Euclid’s Elements into Arabic and one of the first translators 
of the Almagest (Kitabal-Majisti), (ii) Ali Abbas wrote commentaries on 
Euclid’s Elements. (iii) two of the banu-Musa, Muhammad and Hasan, 
were specially interested in geometry, the third, Ahmad was a student 
of mechanics. Books on the measurement of the sphere, tri-section of 
the angle and determination of two mean proportionals between two 
given quantities are ascribed to them. They discovered Kinematical 
methods for tri-secting angles and drawing ellipses. (b) included al- 
K.hwarizmi, one of the greatest of all times. Al-Kindi also wrote a 
number of mathematical works, four of which deal with the use of Hindu 
numerals. ‘Arabic transmission of these numerals eclipsed their Hindu 
origin.”? (c) Sahl-al-Tabari was the earliest translator of the Almagest 
into Arabic. A little later in 829 al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf made another 
translation of the work on the basis of a Syrian version. Among (d) may 
be mentioned Ahmad al-Nahawandi, Habash al-Hasib, Sanad ibn Ali, 
Yahya ibn Mansur, Aliibn Isa al-Asturabi and al-Marwarruzi. Most 
notable of all was ibn al-Farghani (Latin Alfraganus). (e) In the list of 
astrologers, Umar ibn al-Farrukhan, his son abu-Ma‘shar (Latin Albu- 
masar), Sahl ibn Bishr and abu Ali Khaiyat deserve special mention. 


Banu Musa 


These three brothers were not only great mathematicians and astro- 
nomers themselves, but also great patrons of scientific research, They 
devoted the greater part of their wealth to the acquisition and translation 
of Greek manuscripts. Thabit bin Qurrah and Hunayn bin Ishaq were 
among the translators they employed (and paid handsomely). Gerard of 
Cremona has translated into Latin the works of banu-Musa including an 
important compilation on the Balance (qarastun), under the title Libre 
trium fratrum de geometria. Abu Jafar Muhammad (died in 872-3 A.C.) 
seems to have been the most accomplished of the three. 


Au-ABBas IBN SA‘ID AL-JAUHARI 


He flourished under al- Mamun, took part in astronomical observa- 
tions organised at Baghdad in 829-30 A. C. and at Damascus in 832-3. 


Asu-Sa‘ip AL-DarRiR AL-JURJANI 


He wrote a treatise on geometrical problems and another on the 
drawing of the meridian, and died in 845-6 A. C. (Criticism. H Suter: 
Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber 27,1900.) 
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Asu ABD-ALLAH IBN MusA AL-KHWARIZMI 


His birthplace was Khwarizm (modern Khiva). He flourished under 
al-Mamun and died C, 850 A. C. He was a mathematician, astronomer 
and geographer. The greatest scientist of bis time, he syncretized Greek 
and Hindu mathematical knowledge. It was through his work on mathe- 
matics that the Hindu system of numeration was made known to the 
Arabs and later through its Latin translation to the people of Europe. 
Unfortunately the Arabic original is lost but the Latin version is extant. 
His Hisab al-Jabr wal-Muqabila was equally important and contains 
analytical solutions of linear and quadratic equations. He may be called 
one of the founders of analysis or algebra. He also gives geometrical 
solutions (with figures) for quadratic equations, e.g. x® + 10x = 39. 
His astronomical and trigonometrical Tables (revised later by Maslamah 
al-Magriti were translated into Latin as early as 1126 A. C. by Adelard 
of Bath. They contained both sine and tangent functions. In his Surat- 
al Ard he improved Ptolemy’s Geography both as regards the matter in 
the text and maps. 


AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD AL-NIHAWANDI 


He flourished at Jund-e-Shapur at the time of Yahya ibn Khalid 
ibn Barmak who died in 802-3. His astronomical observations made at 
Jund-e-Shapur were published in his Tables called Mushtamil (The com- 
prehensive). Ahmad himself died between 835 and 845. 

Ahmad ibn Abdullah al-Marvazi (Habash al-Hasib)—-Syrian monk 
(from Habisha = priest or monk). 


He flourished in Baghdad, and died a centenarian between 864 and 
874 A.C. He was astronomer under al-Mamun and under al-Mu‘tasim; 
made observations from 825 to 835, and compiled three astronomical 
tables. In connection with the solar eclipse of 829, he gave the first 
instance of a determination of time by measurement of altitude (in the 
present case, solar). He introduced the notion of “shadow,” Umbra 
(versa), equivalent to the modern conception of the trigonometrical 
tangent and compiled the earliest tables of this function. A son of Habash- 
called Abu Jafar ibn Habash was also a distinguished astronomer and 
instrument maker. 


Asu Tayyisp SANAD 1BN ALI 


He was of Jewish extraction. He flourished under al-Mamun and 
was his chief observator. He constructed the Kanisah (Observatory) at 
Baghdad, compiled a number of mathematical and astronomical Tables, 
and wrote also on the specific gravity of different kinds of matter. 
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Au! 1BN IsA AL-ASTARTABI 


He flourished at Baghdad and Damascus c. 830 to 832 A. C., and 
was an astronomer and famous maker of instruments. He took part in 
the degree measurements organised by al-Mamun. His treatise on the 
Asturlab (astrolabe) was one of the earliest. 


KHALID 1BN ABD AL-MALIk AL-MARVARRUZI (OF LITTLE 
MERv IN KHURASAN). 


He flourished under al-Mamun and took part in solar observations 
made at Damascus in 832-3. His son Muhammad and grandson Umar 
were also astronomers. The latter wrote a book on the Asturlab called 
al-Musattah. 


Asu AL-ABBAs AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD IBN KATHIR AL-FARGHANI 
(LATIN ALFRAGANUS). 


He was born in Farghana (in Transoxiana), flourished under al- 
Mamun and was alive in 861 A. C. One of the greatest astronomers of 
the time, he wrote a book called Kitab fi Harakat al-Sama wa Jawami‘ 
Ilm al-Nujum, which was translated into Latin in the Twelfth Century 
A. C. and exerted great influence on European astronomy before Regio- 
montanus. He accepted Ptolemy’s theory and value of the Precession 
of the Equinoxes but thought it affected not only the stars but the planets 
also. He found the diameter of the Earth to be 6500 miles and deter- 


mined the greatest distances and diameters of the planets. In 861 he 
superintended the erection of a nilometer in Fustat. 

His book on astronomy above referred to was translated into 
Hebrew also. 


JArAR IBN MUHAMMAD IBN UMAR AL-BALKuI, ABU MA‘SHAR 
(Latin ALBUMASAR). 


He flourishec at Baghdad and died a centenarian in Wasit in 886. 
As an astrologer he was more frequently quoted in the West than any 
other. He wrote Aitabal-Mudkhil ila Ilm-e-Ahkamal-Nujum, in which he 
explained the phenomenon of tides as due to the action of the Moon. 

No account of Arab scientific discoveries could be considered satis- 
factory without even a brief statement of the marvellous scientific 
researches (especially astronomical) by al-Mamun, who sent a mission 
to the Byzantine Emperor, Leon, the Armenian for Greek MSS and 
organized at Baghdad his Bayt-al-Hikmat including a library and an 
Observatory. His astronomers found the inclination of the Ecliptic to be 
23°33” and constructed Tables of Planetary motion. He instituted two 
geodetic measurements for the length of a degree of terrestrial latitude, 
one on the plain of Sinjar, north of the Euphrates, the other near Tadmor 
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(Palmyra), yielding a result of 56% Arabic miles i. e. about 69 English 
miles—a remarkably accurate result—taking the dhira = 1627 feet 
nearly, (vide R. Ramsay Wright's Al-Biruni’s Kitab al-Tafhim (Luzac 
1934, P. 120). 


NATURAL History 


Al-Nazzam (died. C, 845) wasa leader (Sheikh) of the Mu*‘tazilite 
school who endeavoured to counteract the dualistic tendencies of the 
Persian religion that free thought was threatening to spread in Islam. 
His theory of Creation was that Adam and his race were all created by 
God at one and the same time but appear in succession at predetermined 
times. A part only ofthe Creation is apparent or revealed, the rest is 
hidden (Kumun)—theory of potential Creation. Among his pupils al- 
Jahiz of Basra (d. 808-9) rose to great fame. 


MINERALOGY 


The so called Lapidary of Aristotle is considered very likely to be a 
compilation of Syriac and Persian origin (the names of many stones 
being Iranian). Julius Ruska has published the Arabic text (supposed 
to be a translation of Luqa Ben Serapion), the Latin version of a Liege 
manuscript, and a translation of the Arabic text with notes. 

Utarid ibn Muhammad al-Hasib (or al-Katib) who flourished in the 
Ninth Century seems to have compiled the oldest work (out of fifty extant) 


in Arabic on the science of stones (precious or semi-precious) describing 
their general characteristics, with popular beliefs about their medicinal or 
their imaginary properties, Better work had to wait till Shihab-al-Din 
al-Tifashi wrote his Azharal-Afkar fi Jawahir al-Ahjar in the Thirteenth 
Century. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub ibn Ishaq ibn al-Sabah al-Kindi (Latin AlKindus) ; 
born in Basra at the beginning of the ninth century A. C., he flourished in 
Baghdad under al-Mamun and al-Mu‘tasim, was persecuted during the 
orthodox reaction led by al-Mutawakkil (847 to 861) and died C. 873. 
He was called the philosopher of the Arabs. He had considerable 
knowledge of Greek science and philosophy. 270 works were attributed 
to him, but very few are extant—mostly in Latin. They deal with 
mathematics, astrology, physics, music, medicine, pharmacy and geog- 
raphy. There are many translations from Greek into Arabic, some by 
him and some ascribed to him. Especially important is De aspectibus—a 
treatise on geometrical and physiological optics, (without dioptrics), 
which influenced Roger Bacon, Witelo etc. In De-Medicinarum com- 
positarum gradibus he made an extraordinary attempt to establish poso- 
logy on a mathematical basis. He is the earliest Muslim writer on Music 
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whose works have come down to us; they contain a notation for the 
determination of pitch. His influence was long felt. Cardano considered 
him one of the twelve great minds of his time. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Accounts of voyages in Eastern Seas along the coastlands of the 
Indian Ocean and the China Sea: by Sulayman Tajir and ibn Wahb 
greatly extended the knowledge of geography and revealed a number of 
important topographical and commercial facts hitherto unknown to the 
civilized world. 


MEDICINE 


A number of writers, mostly Nestorian Christians, laid the founda- 
tion of Arabic medicine through translations of the classica] works of 
Hippocrates, Galen etc. into Arabic. Among them may be particularly 
mentioned the members of the famous Bakhtishu family, Salmawayh ibn 
Bunan, Yuhanna ibn Masawayh, Ayyub al-Ruhawi al-Abras and abu- 
al-Hasan Ali ibn Rabban-al-Tabari. The last-named flourished under 
al-Mutawakkil; born of Persian-Jewish parents he embraced Islam and 
wrote Firdaus-al-Hikmat, completed in 850 A. C. dealing chiefly with 
medicine, but to some extent also with philosophy, meteorology, zoology, 
embryology, psychology and astronomy, based on Greek and Hindu 
sources, ending with a summary of Hindu medicine. The late Prof. E. 
G. Browne had hoped to edit this work, but died in 1926 before he could 
undertake it. 

yon Rabban al Tabari was teacher of the great Muslim physician 
ibn Zakariyya al-Razi). 


SECOND HALF OF THE NINTH CENTURY A.C. 


This was essentially a Muslim period; all the leading investigators 
of science were Muslims or at least writers in Arabic. 


Two spiritual and political movements that spread all over the world 
of Islam reacted strongly on the Muslim attitude towards the cultivation 
and advancement of science. (a) The Sufi cult influenced largely by 
Christian and Hindu pessimism diverted Muslim enthusiasm for scientific 
research into melancholy meditation, (b) The Ismaili propaganda, 
started about 864 A. C. on schismatic grounds, gave for a time fresh 
impetus to indirect scientific research (after the foundation of the bani- 
Fatimid empire) but ended in pration chaos and cultural disintegration. 

Al-Mutawakkil (Khalifa from 847 to 861 A. C,), though champion 
of orthodox Muslim faith, continued to patronize men of science irres- 
pective of their country of origin or their creed. 
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MATHEMATICS AND AsTRONOMY 


A very large number of mathematicians and astronomers belonged 
exclusively to Islamic countries. They may be divided into four 
groups :— (a) Geometers, (b) Arithmeticians, (c) Astronomers and Tri- 
gonometricians and (d) Astrologers. Among (a) may be mentioned al- 
Mahani, Hilal al-Himsi, al-Nayrizi, Yusuf al-Khuri and Ishaq ibn 
Hunyan. Among (b) may be mentioned Thabit bin Qurrah and 
Qusta ibn Luqa. (c) included a very large number, e.g., Jabir ibn 
Sinan, the great al-Battani etc. Among (d) may be mentioned abu 
Bakr al-Hasan ibn al-Khasib (Latin Albubather). 

(a) Abu Abd-Allah Muhammad ibn Isa al-Mahni. 


He flourished in the latter half of the ninth Century and died 
between 874 and 884 A.C. ; he made a series of observations of Lunar 
and Solar eclipses and planetary conjunctions from 853 to 866. He 
wrote commentaries on Euclid and Archimedes, improved Ishaq ibn 
Hunyan’s translation of Menelaus’s Spherics. His observations were 
utilized later by the great astronomer ibn-Yunus in Egypt. Al-Mahani 
tried in vain to divide a plane into segments of a given ratio by solving a 
suitable cubic equation which later came to be known as Mahani’s 
Problem. 

Hilal ibn Abi-Hilal al-Himsi (from Emessa in Syria), who died C. 
883 A.C. translated the first four books of Apollonius of Perga on Conic 
sections into Arabic for Ahmad ibn Musa ibn Shakir. 


Asu JAFAR AHMAD IBN YUSUF IBN IBRAHIM, IBN AL-DayA AL-MIsRI 


He flourished in Egypt in the second half of the Third Century A, H. 
and died sometime about 912 A.C. A sound mathematician, he served 
as Secretary to the Tulunid Sultans who ruled in Egypt from 868 to 
go5 A.C. He wrote a book on similar arcs and another on proportions. 
The latter work is important because it influenced mediaeval thought 
through Leonardo da Pisa and Jordanus Nemorarius’s study of Mene- 
Laus’s theorem about the triangle cut by a transversal. (Arabic al- 
‘Qatta‘, hence Latin Figura cata, regula cata). 

(Criticism). M. Cantor: Ahmed and sein Buch uber die proportionen 
(Bibliotheca Mathematica 7-9 (1885). 

Abul-al-Abbas al-Fadl ibn Hatim al-Nayrizi (from Nayriz, a place near 
Shiraz). 

He flourished under Khalifa al-Mu‘tadid and died C. 922 A.C. 
He compiled astronomical tables, wrote for Mu‘tadid a book on atmos- 
pheric phenomena (meteorology)—translated into Latin by Gerard of 
Cremona. He wrote commentaries on Euclid and Ptolemy also. His 
treatise on the Spherical Astrolabe is considered to be the best work in 
Arabic on the subject. 
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THABIT IBN QURRAH IBN MARWAN AL-HARRANI 


He was born in 826-7 (or 835-6), flourished at Baghdad and died in 
got A.C, Physician, mathematician, and astronomer and one of the 
greatest translators from Syriac and Greek into Arabic; he founded a 
school of translators who rendered into Arabic Apollonius’s books 4 to 7 
and works of Archimedes, Euclid, Theodosius, Ptolemy (Geography), 
Galen and Eutocius. He published his solar observations explaining his 
methods. He was responsible unfortunately for the notion of trepidation 
of the Equinoxes. His measurements of parabolas and _parboloids 
are remarkably elegant. He improved on the theory of amicable 
numbers—A‘dad-e-Mutahabbah. Many mathematical, also anatomical 
and medical writings are also ascribed to him, most of which are in 
Arabic and some in Syriac. 

(Text and Translation: Eilhard Wiedemann: Bibliotheca Mathe- 
matica Vol. 12,21-39, 1912. Fihrist 272 anad Comment by index). 


Dirrusion oF Hinpu NuMERALS 


About 825 A. C, agrees the Arabic original of the Algorithmi 
de numero Indorum. The earliest Muslim documents containing Hindu 
numerals are dated 874 and 888, the earliest Muslim representation of a 
Zero (sifr) is the dot in a manuscript dated 873, while the earliest Hindu 
example of it is an inscription of 876 A.C. at Gawalior (Nos. 50, 270). 


(Smith and Karpinski: The Hindu Arabic numerals 52, 56, 138, 1911 
containing references for the dates 873, 874 and 888 A. é. 

Intense activity of Muslim traders in the Ninth Century A. C. 
responsible for diffusion of Hindu numerals outside the countries under 
Islamic rule). 


Asu-AL-Rasi HaAmip 1BN ALI AL-WAsITI 


He was a Muslim astronomer and flourished towards the end of the 
Ninth Century A.C. He and Ali ibn Isa were the foremost constructors 
of astrolabes and ibn Yunus considered them to be on a par with 
Ptolemy and Galen: such was the importance attached in the lands of 
Islam to good instruments. 


Qusta 1BN Luga AL-BaA‘LBAKI 


Of Heliopolis in Syria, he flourished at Baghdad and died in 
Armenia C.gt2. A Christian of Greek origin, he was physician, 
astronomer, and mathematician and wrote commentaries on Euclid and 
a treatise on the spherical astrolabe. 
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Jasin BN SINAN AL-HARRANI 


According to Fihrist he was a maker of astronomical instruments. 
Al-Biruni pronounced him to be the first to make a spherical astrolabe. 
The great astronomer al-Battani’s full name suggests that Jabir ibn Sinan 
may have been his father. Abu-abdullah Muhammad ibn jabir ibn Sinan 
al-Battani al-Harrani al-Sabi (Latin Albategnius var. Albatenius). 


Born before 858 in or near Harran, he flourished at Raqqa on the 
Euphrates and died in 929 A.C. near Samarra. He was of Sabian 
origin though a Muslim, and was the greatest astronomer of his race and 
time and one of the greatest in Islam. Various astrological writings 
including a commentary on Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblon are ascribed to him. 
But his main work is an astronomical treatise with tables (Scientia Stel- 
larum De numeris stellarum et motibus) which was extremely influen- 
tial until the Renaissance. His astronomical observations extended over 
a wide range and were characterized with great accuracy—from 877 A. C. 
onwards. His Tables contain a catalogue of stars for the years 880-81. 
He found that the longitude of the Sun’s Apogee had increased 16°47’ 
since Ptolemy’s time. This implied the discovery of the motion of the 
solar apsides and a slow variation in the Equation of Time. He deter- 
mined many astronomical co-efficients with great accuracy: Precession 
of the Equinoxes 54.5 seconds a year; inclination of the Ecliptic 23 
degrees 35 minutes (Simon Newcomb gives 23 degrees 34 minutes 54 
seconds for the year 900 A.C.). He proved the possibility of annular 
eclipses of the Sun. He did not believe in the trepidation of the Equi- 
noxes, though Copernicus believed in this erroneous notion. 


‘**The third chapter of his astronomy is devoted to trigonometry. 
He used sines regularly with a clear consciousness of their superiority 
over the Greek chords. He completed the introduction of the functions 
Umbra extensa and Umbra versa (our tangents and co-tangents) and 
gave a table of cotangents by degrees. He knew the relation between 
the sides and angles of a spherical triangle. (Of course there are no 
equations, algebraic or trigonometric in his work).” 


Albattani’s astronomical work was translated into Latin in the 
Twelfth Century A. C. by Robert of Chester (unfortunately lost) and by 
Plato of Tivoli. A century later a translation from Arabic into Spanish 
was made by order of Alphonso X.) 


Asu-Bakr AL-HASAN 1BN AL-Kuastp (LATIN ALBUBATHER) 


Of Persian origin, be was an astrologer and wrote in Persian and 
Arabic. His work, best known by the Latin name De nativitatibus 
(translated by one Canonicus Salio in Paduain 1218) was given great 
importance in the Middle Ages. It was alsottranslated into Hebrew. 
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MEDICINE 


SABUR IBN-SAHL 


He was a Christian Physician and flourished at Jund-e-Shapur ; he 
died on December 3, 869 A.C. He wrote an Aqrabadhim (antidotary) 
in Arabic, divided into 22 books, the earliest work of its kind to influence 
Muslim medicine. It remained very popular until superseded by ibn- 
Tilmidh’s new one in the first half of the twelfth Century. 


YAHYA IBN SERAFIYON (LATIN SERAPION THE ELDER) 


He lived in Damascus and composed medical works in Syriac, which 
were translated into Arabic. He attached great importance to vene- 
section and gave subtle suggestions concerning the choice of veins to be 
opened. 


Apu BakR MUHAMMAD IBN ZAKARIYA AL-Razi (Latin Ruazes) 


He was born in Rayy (near Tihran) in 850 A. C. and died 923. 
Professor Edward G. Browne in his Arabian Medicine (Cambridge 1921, 
P. 44) calls him the greatest and most original of all the Muslim physi- 
cians and one of the most prolific as an author. “Galenicin theory, he 
combined with his immense learning true Hippocratic wisdom. He 
shrewdly applied his chemical knowledge also to medicine. In selecting 
a suitable site for the great hospital at Baghdad of which he was chief 
physician, he hung up shreds of raw meat in different parts of the city, 
choosing the spot where they showed the least signs of putrefaction. He 
invented the seton in surgery. The Fihrist gives 113 major and 28 minor 
works by him, of which twelve deal with alchemy. One of these called 
Kitab al-Asrar after several editions through different hands was trans- 
lated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona, (d. 1187) and became a 
chief source of chemical knowledge in the West till the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. He might be considered an ancestor of the latro-chemists. 

While still in Persia al Razi wrote for his patron Mansur ibn-Ishaq 
al-Samani of Sijistan, his Kitab al-Mansuri in ten parts based largely on 
Greek science. A Latin translation of it appeard in Milan sometime 
between 1480 and 1490 A. C. under title Almansoris. Parts of it have 
been recently rendered into French and German. His encyclopaedic 
work al-Hawi was first translated into Latin by the Jewish physician of 
Sicily, Faraj bin Salim, under the auspices of Charles I of Anjou in 1279, 
entitled Continens. It was repeatedly printed from 1486 onwards, a fifth 
edition appearing in Venice in 1542. This work contains many extracts 
from Greek and Hindu authors and al-Razi’s own personal observations. 
(G. Sarton states on the authority of the late Prof. Browne that the 
original Arabic text of al-Hawi has not been published and there is not 
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even a single complete MS. of it in existence!) Al-Razi’s famous mono- 
graph on small-pox and measles - Kitab al-Judari wal-Hasbah (De Vari- 
olis et morbilus, De Peste ; De pestilentia) is the oldest description of the 
disease extant, and a masterpiece of Muslim medicine. It has been trans- 
lated by William A. Greenhill (London :848, Pp. go Seq.). Many con- 
tributions to Gynaecology, Obstetrics, and ophthalmic surgery can be 
traced back to al-Razi. He was interested in physics also and made 
several investigations on specific gravity by means of a hydrostatic balance 
called by him Mizan al-Tabi‘i. Various chemical treatises also are as- 
cribed to him ; one of them (Arcandorum liber-possibly aporcyphal) 


contains a list of 25 chemical apparatuses. He made an attempt also to 
classify chemical substances. 


Asu Zayp Hunayn IBN Isang At-IBapt (Latin JOANNITUs) 


A famous Nestorian physician, one of the greatest scholars and of 
the noblest men of his time, he flourished first at Junde Shapur, then at 
Baghdad, where he died in October 877 A.C. He was a pupil of ibn 
Masawayh, and was employed by the Banu-Musa to collect Greek Mss. 
and translate them into Arabic. His activity commenced in 826 and 
lasted till the end of his life. “The translations produced by Hunayn 
and his school were the foundation of that canon of knowledge which 
dominated medical thought almost to modern times.” Various medi- 
cal and astronomical writings are ascribed to him (e. g. on the tides, on 
meteors, on the rainbow). His most important work is his introduction 


to Galen’s Ars Parva” (Isagoge Johannitii of Tegni Galeni). It played 
the same part in the teaching of medicine as Porphyry’s ‘“‘Isagoge” in 
that of logic. 

Among his relations and pupils associated with him in scientific 
work may be mentioned Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan (al-A‘sam), Isa ibn 
Yahya ibn Ibrahim, Istifan ibn Basil and Musa ibn Khalid. 


NATURAL History ETC. 
Asu ‘UTHMAN ‘AMR IBN BAHR AL-JAHIZ OF BasRA 


He died in Basra in 868-9 A. C, being then more than go years old. 
He was a Mu‘tazili leader, and a man of letters with keen interest in 
natural and anthropological Sciences. His Kitab al-Hayawan contains 
the germs of theories of evolution, adaptation and animal psychology 
also. He knew how to prepare ammonia gas by distillation of animal 
offal. 

Jahiz’s book had influence on the Arabic writing Persian Cosmo- 
grapher al-Qazwini (d. 1283 A.C.) author of ‘Ajaebal-Makhlugat wa 
Gharaeb-al-M awjudat and on al-Damiri of Egypt, the greatest Arab Zoolo- 
gist (d. 1405), author of al-Hayat al-Hayawan (printed in Cairo and 
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translated by A. S. G. Jayakar into English, London Vol. I, 1906, Vol. II, 
pt. 1, 1908). 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub ibn Akhi Hizam, flourished at Baghdad ; he was 
Stable-master of Khalifa al-Mu‘tadid and wrote Kitab al-Furusiya con- 
taining rudiments of this art, the first of its kind in Arabic. 


BoTANY 


Abu Hanifa Ahmad ibn Dawud al-Dinawari’s book Kitab al-Nabat 
deals with plants from a philological point of view, but its introduction 
contains remarkable botanic and agricultural generalizations. He was 
born between 815 and 825 and died in 895 A. C. 


FIRST HALF OF THE TENTH CENTURY A. C. 


This half century was pre-eminently one of Muslim supremacy in 
science and culture. All new discoveries and new thoughts were pub- 
lished in Arabic. The rapid advance in science among Muslims 
excited fear in the minds of a class of ultra-orthodox theologians. The 
Mu‘tazili creed favoured by al-Mamun and many of his scientific col- 
laborators was opposed by the school of al-Ash‘ari whose leader abu-al- 
Hasan Ali of Baghdad (d. 935-6) started as a pupil of the Mut‘tazili 
theologian al-Jubba‘i. (d. 915-6), but later in life changed front and, 
employing the methods of logical and philosophical argumentation, 
founded the scholastic theology of Islam that came to be known as Ilm- 
e-Kalam (vide his Maqalat al-Islamiyin). The intention was pious and 
prevented for a time the threatening clash between theology and science ; 
but with the change of scientific notions themselves in the light of newer 
discoveries scholasticism imperceptibly produced a kind of set-back to 
scientific research in Muslim countries, as it had done in the realm of 
Christianity before. Christian Europe in its struggle for existence got 
out of the ruts of scholasticism after a time but Islamic countries have 
not done so yet ; partly through want of adequate facilities for original 
scientific research brought about by loss of political independence. 


In this period both Israel and Christendom unhesitatingly adopted 
Islamic Culture and its outlook on life. ‘‘All the Jewish philosophers 
were steeped in Arabic and many preferred to write in Arabic rather than 


Hebrew.” Muslim Spain under Abdul-Rahman III of Cordova rose to 
fame and splendour and directly or indirectly sowed the seeds of the 
Renaissance in Western Europe, though Andalusian science was still too 
young to compare favourably with that of the Muslim East. 


Al-Farabi and al-Ma‘sudi are the greatest names that adorned this 
period. 
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(About the Muslim activity of this period, George Sarton enthusiasti- 
cally remarks :— “The main task of mankind was accomplished by 
Muslims ; the greatest philosopher al-Farabi was a Muslim ; the greatest 
mathematicians abu Kamil Shuja‘ibn Aslam and Abu-Ishaq Ibrahim bin 
Sinan were Muslims ; the greatest geographer and encyclopaedist al-Mas‘ 
udi was a muslim ; the greatest historian al-Tabari again was a Muslim. 
It is true that the greatest physician, Ishaq al-Isra’ili was not a Muslim, 
but an Arabic speaking Jew.) The whole world of Islam: Arabia, 
Persia, Eastern Turkistan, Egypt, North-West Africa and even far distant 
Spain was teeming with Muslim scientists and philosophers. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Asu-Kamit Suuja‘ 1BN AsLAM IBN SHuya‘ AL Hasip AL-Misri 


He perfected al-Khwarizmi’s work on Algebra and wrote on the 
determination of the real roots of a quadratic equation (with geometri- 
cal representation). 

He made a special study of the pone and the decagon and dealt 
with the addition and subtraction of radicals. His work was largely used 
by al-Karkhi and Leonardo da Pisa. (G.Sarton considers an English 
translation of abu-Kamil’s algebra to be highly desirable. See L. C. Kar- 
pinski: The Algebra of Abu-Kamil (Bibliotheca Mathematica) Vol. 12, 
40-41, 1921 ; based on Paris Ms. 7377 A.) 


Asu-IsHAQ IBRAHIM IBN SINAN IBN THABIT IBN QuRRA. 


He was born go8-g9 and died in 946 when only 36 years old. Apart 
from his commentaries on the first book on ‘‘Conics” and on the ‘Alma- 
gest’ and many papers on geometrical and astronomical subjects, e. g. 
Rukhamah or the Sun-dial, his quadrature of the parabola was much 
simpler than that of Archimedes, in fact the simplest ever made _ before 
the invention of the integral Calculus. 

(See H. Suter: Abhandlung liber die Ausmessung der Parabel aus dein 
Arabischen ubersetzt und commentiart (Vierteljahrschrift der Naturfor- 
schenden in Zurich 63, 214-28,1918); Isis IV, 580. Also H. Suter: 
Die Mathematikar und Astronomen der Araber 53, 1900.) Among lesser lights 
may be mentioned: Muhammad ibn-al Husayan ibn Hamid (ibn-al- 
Adami), compiler of astronomical tables called Nazm-al-‘Iqd (completed 
by his pupil abu-al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Hisham al-Hamdani), 
now lost, Abu al-Qasim Abd Allah ibn Amajur al-Turki (flourished C, 885- 
933 and considered to be one of the greatest observers among Muslims), 
who made many observations between 885 and 933, together with his 
son abu-al Hasan Aliand an emancipated slave of the latter named 
Muflih. Father and son often called Banu-Amajur, together prepared as- 
tronomical tables called al-Khalis, al-Madammar and al-Badi‘, also 
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tables of the planet Mars according to Persian Chronology—(some of 
these tables are recorded by ibn-Yunus), Abu‘ Uthman Sa‘id ibn Ya‘qub 
al-Dimashqi who translated works of many Greek authors most import- 
ant being the translation of Book X of Euclid together with Pappus’s 
commentaries on it (extant only in Arabic). He was entrusted also with 
the supervision of hospitals in Baghdad, Mecca and Madina in 915 A. C. 
during al- Muqtadir’s regime. 

Ali ibn Ahmad al-‘Imrani (born at Mawsil and died in 955-6 A. C. 
wrote a commentary on Abu-Kamil’s Algebra and various works on astro- 
logy, one of which, on the choosing of auspicious days, was translated by 
Savasodra at Barcelona in 1133 or 4 called De electionibus. 


Borany, AGRICULTURE Etc. 
Asu Bakr AuMAD IBN ALI [BN-AL-WAHSHIAH 
He was born in Iraq in a Nabateian family, and wrote in 904 kitab- 
al-Filahat-al Nabatiyah, a half-scientific half folk-lore work on agriculture 


quoted much by ibn-al-‘Awwam al-Ishbili. 


GEOGRAPHY 


There were eleven writers whose works contain very valuable informa- 
tion about the then known geographical! world. Among them al-Mas‘udi 
is the most scientific and comprehensive, the other ten are:— Yahya ibn 


Serafiyon, abu Ali Ahmad ibn Umar ibn Rustah, abu Bakr Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn al-Faqih, Abu Zaid al-Hassan al-Sirafi, 
al-Jayhani, Ahmad ibn Fadlan ibn Abbas ibn Rashid ibn Ahmad, 
abu-Faraj Qudamah ibn Ja‘far al-Kalib, Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi (who 


was a mathematician also), abu Dulaf, al Hassan ibn Ahmad ibn Ya‘qub 
al-Hamdani. 


AsBu-AL-HasAN ALI IBN-AL HUSAYN IBN ALI AL-MAs‘uDI. 


He was born in Baghdad some time before g12 A. C. He spent the 
last ten years of his life in Syria and Egypt and died in Cairo C. 957. 
He was a Mu‘tazili Arab and travelled extensively in Asia in search of 
knowledge, like the scholars of old. He went to Zanzibar also; but it is 
doubtful whether he actually reached China and Madagascar. He wrote 
an account of his experiences which aiso deals with various topics of 
history, geography and general science during his life of retirement, in‘a 
30 volume work, only an epitome of which has survived in his Muruj al- 
Dhahab wa Ma‘adin al Jawahir brought down to A. H. 336 (947 A, C.). 
In this encyclopaedic work his treatment of historical matter is topo- 
graphical not chronological as is the case with Arab historians in general. 
He evinces interest in not only subjects of Muslim history but of Persian, 
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Roman and Jewish histories also. Mas‘udi displays a truly scientific 
curiosity in his description of the earthquake of 965 A. C. and of the 
waters of the Dead Sea, with sundry geological discussions. (This book 
has been translated and edited by de Maynard and de Courteille, 9 Vols. 
Paris 1861-77). In another work comparable to Pliny’s and entitled al- 
Tanbih w-al-Ishraf he discusses evolution from minerals to plants and 
animals in accordance with the current philosophical views of the time. 
(It has been edited by de Goeje (Leyden, 1893-4). 


PHILOSOPHY AND SocioLoGy 


The leading personality in these branches of learning was the Encyc- 
lopaedist, abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Tarkhan ibn 
Uzlugh al-Farabi. He was born in Wasij near Farab in Turkistan, of 
Turkish family ; he studied in Baghdad (under Matta ibn Yunus of Greek 
origin) and flourished as a Sufi at Halab in the service of the enlightened 
monarch Sayf-al-Dawlah al-Hamdani and died at Damascus in 950A. C. 
aged about 80 years. His system of philosophy was a syncretism of 
Platonism, Aristotelianism, and Sufism. He continued the harmoniza- 
tion of Greek philosophy with Islamic beliefs started by Al-kindi, thus 
preparing the way for the great Ibn Sina. He wrote commentaries on 
the standard works of Porphyry, Aristotle and Ptolemy, which won him 
the enviable title of al-Mu‘aliim al-thani (Aristotle being designated the 
first). He was conversant with medicine and was a great master of Music, 
(both theoritical and practical). Among his works the most important 
are: Risalat Fusus al-Hikam (published by Fredrich Dieterici in his Die 
Philosophie der Araber im IX and X, Jahrhundert n. Chr., Vol. Xiv, 
Leyden, 1890); Risalah fi Ara Ahl al-Madinah al-Fadila, al-Sipasat 
al-Madaniyah (a work on political economy inspired by Plato’s Republic and 
Aristotle’s Politics) and Aittab-al- Musigqi al-Kabir 

In his Madinah al-Fadilah and Siyasat al-Madaniyah, al-Farabi 
(known to Latin writers Alpharabius) presents his conception of a model 
city as a “‘hierarchical organism analogous to the human body, the sover- 
eign corresponding to the heart, served by functionaries and their subor- 
dinates, all co-operating to ensure the happiness of its citizens.”’ He 
wrote a treatise on the classification and fundamental principles of 
science-Ihsa-al-‘ulum, lost in Arabic but preserved in Latin as De Scientiis 
and De Ortu Scientiarum. His Aitab-al-Musiqi is considered to be 
the most important oriental treatise on mensural music. He recognized 
the Major third (4:5) and the Minor third (5:6) as consonances. 


MEDICINE 


Two great physicians of this period deserve special mention: one, Ishaq 
al-Isra’ili (abu Ya‘qub ibn Sulayman) —a Jew born in Egypt and flourished 
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at Qayrawan, where he died a centenarian C. 932. He was physician to 
Fatimid ‘Ubaid-Allah al-Mahdi. He compiled many works in Arabic, 
several of which were translated by Constantine, the African into Latin in 
1087, for use in the famous medical school of Salerno. Some were trans- 
lated into Hebrew and Spanish also. These translations had great influ- 
ence on the study of medicine in Europe. Ishaq’s main works are: 
Kitab al-Hummiyat (on fevers), Kitab-al-Adwiyah-al-Mufradah w-al-Aghdhiyah 
and Kitab-al-Bawl (on urine)— the last named by far the most elaborate 
treatise on the subject. “He also wrote on deontology. ‘The guide of the 
Physicians’’(lost in Arabic but extant in Hebrew); he also wrote a treatise 
on the elements— Kitab-al-lstiqsat. The other great physician was abu 
Sa‘yid Sinan ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah who flourished at Baghdad and died 
there ing43 A.C. Heembraced Islam in mid-life; he was physician, 
astronomer, and mathematician also. He was famous for his brilliant 
administration of Baghdad hospitals (under al-Muqtadir, al-Qadir and 
al-Radi); he made very successful efforts to raise the scientific standard of 
the medical profession, examined 800 medical practitioners and had a 
decree passed that no one could practise without passing an examination 
and receiving a diploma of proficiency. 


SECOND HALF OF THE TENTH CENTURY A. C. 


This was a period of renewed activity in almost every field of science 
in spite of the partial set-back by the Ash ‘ariya movement against the 


supposed heterodoxy of Science. Al-Hakam,the Second of Spain and 
‘Adud al-Dawlah of Persia were the most prominent patrons of culture. 
A secret association in Basra on schismatic lines indirectly gave rise to re- 
newed activity in research. 


MATHEMATICS AND AsTRONOMY 


All the creative work was done in the lands of Islam. There were 
three groups of investigators:— (a) mathematicians; algebraists and geo- 
meters, (b) astronomers and trigonometricians, (c) astrologers. 

(a) A special form of Hindu numerals (called Ghubar or dust figures) 
was introduced in Muslim Spain. The Eastern Arabic form was re- 
presented in an Egyptian ‘Graffito’ or writing scratched on walls. The 
earliest example of these is found in a Latin MS. written in 976, in the 
Albelda cloister not far from Logrono on the upper Ebro-the Codex vi- 
gilanus; abu Jafar-al-Khazin solved al-Mahani’s equation involving a 
cubic equation. Al-Quhi discovered some elegant solutions of the Archi- 
median and Apollonian problems leading to higher equations; Al-Sijazi 
made a special study of the intersection of conics and found a geometrical 
method of trisecting angles. 

(b) Among them was a towering genius. Abdul Rahman al-Sufi 
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who composed an illustrated catalogue of the so-called fixed stars, based 
on his own observations, Suwar-al-Kawakib al Thabit. 

Al Saghani invented and constructed instruments for Sharaf-al- 
Dawlah’s newly built Observatory. Al-Quhi was the leading astronomer 
at that institution. Abu-al-Wafa’s discoveries in trigonometry eclipsed 
his own researches in astronomical observation. 

(c) In this group may be mentioned al-Qabisi of Syria and Rabi ibn 
Zayd, Christian bishop of Qurtuba (Cordova) under al-Hakam II. 


Asu-AL-FatH MAHMUD IBN MUHAMMAD QasIM IBN Fab AL-IsFAHANI 


He flourished probably C. 982. He was a Persian’ mathematician. 
He gave a better edition of the Conic Sections of Apollonius and com- 
mented on the first five books. The commentary is still unpublished. 
The translation of books 5 to 7 is very important, for the Greek original is 
lost. It is only from this Arabic work that we know at all about these 
books. They were translated into Latin, later by Abraham Ecchellensis, 
first published in Florence in 1661. (See H. Suter: Die Mathematiker 
und Astronormen der Araber (98) 1900.) 


Asu SAHL WIJAN IBN RusTAM AL-QuHI OR Kuni 


He flourished at Baghdad C. 988; many mathematical and astrono- 
mical contributions are ascribed to him. He solved a number of pro- 


blems relating to the works of Archimedes and Apollonius that led to 
equations higher than those of second degree and discussed conditions of 
their solvability. These investigations are considered to be among the 
best achievements in Muslim geometry. (For Text and Translation see F. 
Woepcke: “L’algebra d’ Omar Alkhayyami” (P. 54,103-114, 118, Paris 
1851); Trois traites arabes sur la compas parfait (Instrument to draw 
conics of every kind). 


Apu Sa‘tp AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD IBN ABD-AL-JALIL AL-SIJAZI 


He lived from C. 951 to C. 1024 A. C. and made a special study of 
intersections of conic sections and circles. He replaced the old Kinematic- 
al method of trisecting an angle by a purely geometrical] solution involving 
the intersection of a circle and an equiangular hyperbola. 


Asr-AL-HusAyn ABD-AL-RAHMAN IBN UMar AL-Sur! 


Born in Rayy in 903 A. C., he died in 986. He was one of the greatest 
observers in astronomy and a friend and teacher of Adud-al-Dawlah. His 
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masterpiece Kitab al-Suwar al-k awakib al-T habit was the first to draw atten- 
tion to the great nebula in Andromeda. He called Nubecula Major (the 
Greater Magellanic Cloud of the Southern Constellations) al-Baqar-al- 
Abyad, a long time before Europe had any idea of its existence. He shares 
with ibn-Yunus (of the first half of the Eleventh Century A. C. and Ulugh 
Baig (of the first half of the Fifteenth Century) the honour of being one of 
the three greatest champions of observational astronomy in Islam. (French 
translation of the complete work by Schjellerup: Description des etoiles 
fixes. St. Petersburg, 1874. Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. 1, 57, 1908.) 


Asu-AL Qasim ALI IBN AL-HusAyn AL-‘ALwI AL-SHARIF AL-HusAynI 


He was knownas ibn-al-A‘lam; he flourished under Adud-al-Dawlah 
and died at Baghdad in 985. He is well known for the accuracy of his 
astronomical observations; his Tables were very popular for at least 
two centuries. 


Asu HAMID 1BN MUHAMMPD AL-SAGHANI AL-ASTURLABI 


Of Saghan near Merv, he flourished at Baghdad and died in 990 
A. C. In addition to being an inventor and maker of astronomical instru- 
ments he carried out research on trisection of the angle. (For Criticisms 
see H. Suter, also Cantor: Vorlesungen (1. Bd. 3. Aufl. 742, 750, 1907.) 


Asu-AL WAFrA MUHAMMAD IBN MUHAMMAD IBN YAHYA IBN 
IsMAIL IBN-AL ‘ABBAS AL-BuzjANI 


He was born in Buzjan in Quhistan in 940; he lived in Baghdad 
where he died in 997 or 998 A. C. Agreat astronomer and a greater 
mathematician, he was one of the last Arabic translators and commenta- 
tors of Greek works. All his commentaries on Euclid, Diophantus and 
al-Khwarizmi are lost. He prepared astronomical Tables (Zijal-Wadih), 
wrote a practical arithmetic (Kitab-al-Kamil) anda book on applied 
geometry (Kitab-al-Handsa). Modern critics deny him the credit of dis- 
covering the Variation, the third Inequality of the Moon and ascribe it 
to Tycho Brahe of the Sixteenth Century. 

His mathematical contributions cover many fields: Solution of 
geometrical problems with one opening of the compass; construction 
ofa square equivalent to other squares; higher polyhedra; approximate 
construction of a regular heptagon (taking for its side half the side of the 
equilateral triangle inscribed in the same circle); construction of para- 
bola by points, some equations of the fourth degree. 

Abu-al-Wafa’s chief contribution was the development of trigono- 
metry. “He was the first to show the generality of the sine theorem re- 
lative to spherical triangles. He gave a new method of constructing sine 
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tables, the value of sine 30 minutes being correct to the 8th place of 
decimals. He knew the relations equivalent to ours for the sine of the 
sum and difference of two angles and for sine of half a given angle. 

He made a special study of the tangent functions, calculated a table 
of tangents, introduced the secant and cosecant (though known already 
to Hubaysh al-Hasib probably). He knew the various simple relations that 
exist between trigonometrical ratios. No complete text of abu-al-Wafa’s 
works has been published yet; but short ones are included in papers 
quoted below:—- Al-Fihrist (1, 266, 283 Suter’s Translation P. 39) ; 
J. B. J. Delambre : Histoire de I’ astronomie au Moyen Age (156-170, 1819). 


Asu-Nask Mansur Ipn Aut Ipn ARRAQ 


He was the teacher of al-Biruni and was still active in 1007 A. C. He 
produced in 1007-8 an improved edition of Menelaus’s Spherics. Various 
other writings on trigonometry and astronomy are ascribed to him. 


Apsu-AL-Qasim MASLAMAH IBN AHMAD AL- MajkiITI 


He flourished at Cordova and died C. 1007 A. C. He is the earliest 
Hispano-Muslim scientist of importance. He edited with corrections al- 
Khwarizmi’s Tables, replacing Persian chronology by Arabic. He wrote 
a treatise on the astrolabe, a commentary on Ptolemy’s Planisphaerium 
(translated by Rudolph of Bruges) and a commercial arithmetic (Aitabal- 
Mu‘amalat). (Itwashe or his disciple al-Kirmani who introduced the 
Ras-a’il of Ikhwan al-Safa into Spain.) Two alchemical works are also 
ascribed to him: Rutbat-al-Hakim and Ghayat-al-Hakim-the latter 
well-known through ics Latin translation, Picatrix. Rutbat-al-Hakim, 
said to be composed after the insurrection that broke in Cordova 
(Qurtuba) in 1009, is one of the most important sources for the history of 
Chemistry in Islam (See E. J. Holmyard: Arabic Chemistry-Nature Vol. 
109, 778-779, 1922, Isis 210. It contains a description of making mercu- 
ric oxide from mercury - a quantitative experiment, Isis VII, 185. Sarton 


is inclined to place the composing of this book in the middle of the 
Eleventh Century). 


Asp-AL-Aziz 1nN UTHMAN IBN ALI AL-QaBisi (LATIN ALCABITIUs) 


He was a famous Muslim astrologer, patronized by Saif-al-Dawlah 
al-Hamdani. His main writings are al-Mudkhal ila sina‘at-al-Nujum and a 
treatise on the conjunctions of the planets-both translated into Latin by 
Joannes Hispalensis (in the first half of the Twelfth Century). He or Saif 
al-Dawlah wrote a poem on the Rainbow. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The following names are outstanding owing to their contributions to 
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geographical knowledge through travels in distant parts of the world, 
whether under Muslim occupation or outside:- (1) Ibrahim ibn Muham- 
mad al-Istakhri, author of al-Masalik w-al-Mamalik-illustrated with 
coloured maps. (ii) Buzarg ibn Shahryar al-Ram Hurmuzi,(g12-1009 A.C.) 
He was a Persian sailor, and editor of Sailor’s Tales called Aitab al-‘Ajaib- 
al-Hind. (iii) Abu-al-Qasim Muhammad ibn Hawgqal (C. 943-77). He 
was a traveller; he left Baghdad in 943, travelled to Sicily etc. as far as 
Spain and wrote an account of his travels in Kitab al-Masalik w-al-Ma- 
malik. (iv) Abu‘abd-Ailah Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Maqdisi, (born 
in 947-8 in Jerusalem), visited all the lands of Islam except perhaps 
Spain, Sijistan, and Sindh; wrote an account of his journeys with abun- 
dant careful observations in his Ahsan-al-Taqasim fi Ma‘rifat-al Aqalim 
(988-9 English Translation by G. S. A. Ranking and R. F. Azoo in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in four 
parts, Calcutta (1897-1910). (v) Ibrahim ibn Ya‘qub (born in North 
Africa, flourished c. 965). He was a Jewish merchant and traveller; he 
travelled in Germany, and after 965 A.C. visited the court of Emperor 
Otto, the great at Magdeburg and visited the modern Slavonic countries. 
His brief account is a valuable source of information about Western Slavs 
and Jewish commerce and settlements in the Tenth Century. This mat- 


ter is incorporated in al-Bakri’s work of the second half of the Eleventh 
Century. ; 


MEDICINE Etc. 
AL! 1BN ABBaAs AL-Mayust (LATIN HAty AsBBas) 


Born in Ahwaz, he flourished under Adud-al-Dawlah and died in 
94A.C. He was one of the greatest physicians of the Eastern Khilafat. 
e wrote for his patron a medical encyclopaedia called Kitab al-Maliki, 
also called Kamil-al-Sina‘at al-Tibbiyah, the first half dealing with the 
theory and the second with the practice of medicine; it contains a rudi- 
mentary conception of the Capillary system, proof of the motions of the 
womb during parturition (the child does not itself come out, but is pushed 
out by the mother’s womb). 


Apu Mansur AL-Hasan Ipn Nun At-Qumri (From Qum 1Nn J1BAL) 


He wrote a treatise on medicine called Kitab Ghina wa Mina and 
shares with abu Sahl al-Jurjani the honour of being ibn-Sina’s teacher. 


Asu Sauv Isa 1pn YAHYA AL-MastHnt AL-JURJANI 
He was a Christian physician who wrote in Arabic. He was the 


author of the encyclopaedic treatise Al-Kutubal-Mia fi-al-Sina‘at al- 
Tibbiyah (in 100 chapters). He wrote smaller treatises on measles, 
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plague, pulses, demonstration of God’s wisdom in the creation, etc. He 
died in 999-1000 A. C, at the early age of 40. 


Apu MANsur Muwarrag 1BN ALI AL-HARWwI (FROM Harart) 


He flourished under the Samani Prince Mansur ibn Nuh. A Persian 
pharmacologist, he was apparently the first to think of compiling a 
treatise on Materia Medica in Persian. Between 968 and 977 he wrote 
Kitab al-Abnia ‘an Haqa’iq al-Adwiyah, which syncretizes Syriac, Arabic, 
and Hindu elements, dealing with 585 remedies (of which 466 are obtained 
from plants, 75 from minerals and 44 from animals), classified into 4 
groups according to their actions—outline of a general pharmacologi- 
cal theory. He distinguished between Sodium Carbonate and Potassium 
Carbonate; had some knowledge of arsenious oxide, cupric oxide, silicic 
acid, antimony ; knew the poisonous effects of copper and lead com- 
pounds, the power of quicklime to remove hair, the composition of Plast- 
er of Paris and its use in Surgery. 


Aru App-ALLAH MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD IBN SA‘ID AL-TAMIMi 
AL-MaopiIs! 


He was born in Jerusalem, moved c. 970 to Egypt, and was still 
living there in 980. He made pharmaceutical experiments; his main 
work is Kitab al-Murshid ila Jawahir al-Aghdhiya wa Quwa- al- Mufradat ; 
which contains much valuable information on plants, minerals, etc. 


AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD IBN YAHYA AL-BALADI 


He flourished in Fatimid Egypt under the Wazir Ya‘qub ibn Killis 
(who died in 990-991), and wrote a treatise on the hygiene of pregnant 
women and babies. (Tadbir al-Hubala w-al-Atfal). 


Asu Yusur 1BN IsHag 18N Ezra (HAsDAI 1BN SHAPRUT) 


He was born c. 915 A. C. at Jaen (in Andalusia), flourished at the 
court of Abd-al-Rahman III and al-Hakam II. He was a Jewish physi- 
cian and patron of learning. He was physician to the Khalifa, and dis- 
covered the panacea called al-Fariq. He had immense influence over the 
Jewish community in general. It was partly due to his initiative that the 
intellectual centre of Israel was finally transferred from the academies of 
Babal to Spain. 


AriB IBN Sa‘D AL-KatTIB AL-QurTuBI 


He flourished at the court of Abd-al-Rahman III and Hakam II. He 
was historian as well as physician, and wrote a treatise on the hygiene of 
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pregnant women and infants and on obstetrics Ahalag-al-j anin. 
AsBu-AL-Qasim KHALAF IBN ABBAS AL-ZAHRAWI (LATIN ALBUCASIS) 


(from Zahra near Cordova) where be flourished and died c. 1013. The 
greatest Muslim surgeon, his great medical encyclopaedia is in 30 sections 
called al-Tasrif leman‘Ajaz an-al-Ta’alif, containing interesting methods of 
preparing drugs by sublimation and distillation; but the most important 
part is that dealing with surgery in three books. ‘Great importance is 
attached to cauterization and styptics. Portions of this surgical part are 
devoted to midwifery and to the surgical treatment of eyes, ears and teeth. 
It was illustrated with views of surgical instruments. The work was early 
translated into Latin (by Gerard of Cremona), also into Provencal and 
Hebrew. ‘Muslim prejudices against surgery stifled Abu-al-Qasim’s 
fame in the lands of Islam but in Christian countries his fame and _pres- 
tige soon rose immensely. (Note: The Arabic book has not been publish- 
ed, entirely). Its various editions were published at Venice in 1497, at 
Basel in 1541, and at Oxford in 1778. ‘It held its place for centuries as 
the manual of surgery in Salerno, Montpellier, and other early schools 
of medicine.” — Hitti. 

The Oxford edition Albucasis, De Chirurgia, contained the Arabic 
text with the Latin translation by John Channing. 


Asu DAwup SULAYMAN IBN HaAssAN IBN JULJUL 


He was physician to the Spanish Umayyad Hisham Mu‘ayyad bi- 
Allah (976-1009 A. C.) and wrote several works on medicine and history 
of physicians—often quoted by ibn-abi-Usaybi‘ah (first half of the Thir- 
teenth Century). 


AHMAD IBN IBRAHIM IBN ABI KHALID IBN AL-JAZzAR_ (LATIN ALGIZAR). 


He flourished in Qayrawan, and died in 1toog A. C., past 80 years 
of age. The most important of his many writings was ad ol-Musafir 
which was translated into Latin called Viaticum peregrinatis by Cons- 
tantine the African; also into Greek and Hebrew owing to its immense 
popularity. 

(Note. An account of this period would remain incomplete without 
mentioning the services rendered by ibn-al - Nadim-al-Warraq to the 
history of science and culture upto his own times. His Fihrist-al-Ulum, 
completed in 987-88 perhaps in Dar-al-Rum or Constantinople is a mine 
of histrorical information on all subjects dealt with by Muslim and other 
Arabic writing authors. It is sad to note that the sack of Baghdad by the 
Tartars in 1258 A. C. left only one out of every thousand works written 
by the Arabs and Arabic writing authors. A complete well-edited and 
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annotated edition, with translation of the “Fihrist” will be a great boon 
to the Scientific World. 


FIRST HALF OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY A. C. 


This period marks the climax of mediaeval thought. ‘‘There ap- 
peared many great scholars and almost all of them were Muslims: Ibn 
Yunus, ibn Haytham, al-Biruni, ibn Sina, Ali ibn Isa, al-Karkhi, and 
Ibn Gabirol who was a Jew. 


MATHEMATICs AND AsTRONOMY 


Al-karmani (of Carmona)—-Abu-al Hasan Umar ibn Abd-al-Rahman 
He was born in Cordova and died in Saragossa in 1006 A. C. when he 
was almost go years old. A mathematician and surgeon, a disciple of 
Maslamah ibn Ahmad, he was one of the two to introduce the Ras’ail-e- 


Ikhwan-al-Safa into Spain, which had a marked effect on its intellectual 
development. 


Asu-AL-HAsAN ALI IBN ABD-AL-RAHMAN IBN AHMAD IBN YUNUSs 


He died in Cairo in 1009 A. C. (Date of birth not known). He be- 
gan observation c. 990 by order of the Fatimid al-Aziz in his well-equip- 


ped observatory at Cairo, and completed them in 1007 under Aziz’s son 
al-Hakim, hence called al Zij-al-Kabir al-Hakimi. 


They contain observations of eclipses and conjunctions, old and new, 
improved values of astronomical constants (Inclination of the Ecliptic 23 
degrees 35 minutes, longitude of the Sun’s apogee 86 degrees 10 minutes; 
Solar parallax reduced from 3 minutes to 2 minutes with available crude 
apparatus; precession of the Equinoxes 50.2 seconds a year (no allusion to 
erroneous trepidation) and accounts of the geodetic measurements carried 
out by the order of al-Mamun in the first half of the Ninth Century. 


In Spherical trigonometry he solved many problems by orthogonal 
projections. He introduced the first of those formulae of addition and 
subtraction which were indispensable before the invention of logarithms. 
He obtained the approximate value of Sine of angle one degree. 


Ibn Yunus’s observatory was a part of Dar-al-Hikmat at Cairo which 
lasted from 1005 to 1171 A. C. (end of the Fatimid regime). 


Text and Translation. Cassin: Le Livre de la grande table Hakemite 
(Extraits due MS de Layde, Notices et extraits des MSS., Vol. 7, Paris an 
All 16-240), Arabic text with French translation of a large part of the 
tables, except the chronological section. 


See Dreyer’s Planetary Systems (1906). Suter: Encyclopaedia of Islam 
Vol. 2. 428, 1918. 
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Asu-AL-Hasan KusHyar 1BN LABBAN AL-JILI 


He flourished c. 971 to 1029 and continued abu-al-Wafa’s investiga- 
tions on the tangent function. His main work, astronomical tables called 
al-Zij-al-Fami‘w-al-Baligh, was translated into Persian. He wrote also an 
astrological introduction and an arithmetical treatise (extant in Hebrew). 


Asu JA‘FAR MUHAMMAD IBN AL-HusAYN 


He flourished not long after al-Khujandi. He wrote a memoir on 
the determination of two mean proportionals between two lines by a 
geometrical method (as against Kinematical, i.e. by the use of what Mus- 
lims called al-Handsah-al-thabit or Fixed geometry). 

Abu-al-Jud Muhammad ibn-al-Layth (al-Biruni’s contemporary). He 
solved al-Biruni’s problems (see below) by means of intersecting conics. 
He wrote on the regular heptagon and enneagon, made a classification of 
equations and their relation to conic sections. 


Asu BAKR MUHAMMAD IBN AL-HASAN AL-HAsIB AL-KARKHI 


One of the greatest Muslim mathematicians, he lived in Baghdad 
and died c. 1019-1029 A. C. His book on arithmetic (al-Kafi fi-al-Hisab) 
is based on Greek and Hellenistic knowledge chiefly, no numerals of any 
kind being used! His algebra called al-Fakhri (in honour of the Wazir 


Fakhr-al- Mulk) is largely based on Diophantus, (complete solutions of 
quadratic equations with proofs: 2 roots considered if positive and not 
null and Summation of some important Series. 

Solution of Diophantine Equations (including 25 problems not found 
in Diophantus) See H. Suter; Die Mathematiker and Astronomen der Araber 
(84,1900); M. cantor: Vorlesungen (Vol. 13,762,774, 1907). H. Suter 
Encylopaedia of Islam. (Vol. 2,764, 1925.) 


Asu-AL-Hasan ALI 1BN AHMAD AL-NASAWI 


He flourished under the Buwayhid Sultan Majd-al-Dawlah and 
wrote a practical arithmetic in Persian before 1030, and later an Arabic 
translation of it entitled al-Mugni‘fi-al-Kitab al-Hindi, explaining the divi- 
sion of fractions and the extraction of square and cube roots (almost, in 
the modern manner). He wrote also on Archimedes’s Lemnata and 
Menelaus’s theorem. About ibn Sina see the author’s monograph in Isia- 
mic Culture Vol. XXIV No. 2. April 1950, pp. 117/22. 


Asu RAYHAN MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD AL-BIRUNI 


Born in Khwarizm (Khiva), he was taken to India by sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni; he was a keen observer of the Indian mode of life and learnt 
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Sanskrit to master Indian mathematics and astronomy. “His critical 
spirit, toleration, love of truth and intellectual courage were almost 
unparallelled in Mediaeval times.’’ His powers of observation, scientific 
acumen and kceenness to test by experiment wherever it was possible to 
do so place him in the front rank of scientists of all times. He wrote in 
Arabic a number of books on geographical, mathematical and astrono- 
mical subjects, the most ye among them being. (1) Kitab-al- 
athar-al baqiyah‘an-al-Qurunal-Khaliyah, written in 1000 A.C. and dealing 
chiefly with the calendars and eras of various peoples, (2) Tarikh-al- 
Hind composed in Ghazni C. 1030, (3) Al-Qanun-al-Mas ‘udi fi-al-hay'ah 
w-al-Nujum, dedicated in 1030 to Sultan Mas ‘ud (son of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni), (4) Al-Tafhim li-awa’il Sina‘at-al-Tanjim. His interest in 
Hindu philosophy induced him to study the Bhagvadgita. He translated 
several works from Sanskrit into Arabic e. g two of the works of Varaha- 
mira (of the first half of the Sixth century A.C.) and also transmitted 
much Muslim Knowledge to the Hindus. 


“He gave a clear (and the best mediaeval) account of the Hindu 
numerals (on the principle of position) ,summed the geometric progression 
involved in the chess-game which leads to 161*, discussed the trisection 
of the angle and other problems which cannot be solved with ruler and 
compass alone (that came to be designated Albirunic problems; simplified 
stereographic projection similar to that published by G. B. Niccolosi di 
paterno in 1660 (Isis V, 498).’’ He discussed the question of the rotation 
of the Earth on its axis, but for want of adequate data could not come to 
a decision. He determined accurately the latitude of many places and 
some longitudes also and made a number of geodetic measurements. 
His investigations of the specific gravity of 18 precious stones and metals 
are remarkable, giving values comparable in accuracy with those obtained 
by means of much better balances in later years. He noticed the vast 
difference that exists between the velocities of light and sound and gave 
a correct explanation of the rise of water in springs and of artesian wells. 
He was a keen observer of Natural phenomena of all kinds, cosmic or 
terrestrial. He has described various monstrosities, including what we 
call “Siamese Twins.” His description of the Zodiacal Light (as pointed 
out by the present writer in several papers) is about the earliest on record 
and thoroughly accurate. He noticed that flowers have 3,4,5,6 or 18 
petals, never 7 org. His speculation on the formation of the Indus 
Valley is a proof of his sound observation of geological phenomena. 


Text and Translations :— 


Athar-al-Baqiyah has been edited by Edward Sachau (Leipzig 1878). 
English Translation by the same author (London 1879). His book on 
India was also edited by Sachau (London 1887). 

The present writer has contributed a paper on Al-Biruni and his 
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works for the Commemoration Volume (362-1362 A.H.) published by 
the Iran Society, Calcutta. Some matters recently brought to light 
concerning his observations of plants have also been mentioned in this 
article. 


Puysics, CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 


Abu-‘Ali al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Haytham. (Latin Alhazen). 
Born in Basra C. 965; he flourished in Egypt under al-Hakim, and died 
in Cairo in 1039 or soon after. He was a great Muslim physicist and 
one of the greatest investigators in Optics of all times. His researches 
extended into the domains of astronomy and mathematics and he was a 
physician also. His main work Kitab-al-Manazir showed a great 
progress in experimental method. Its Latin translation exerted a great 
influence on Western Science. Roger Bacon and Kepler were benefited 
by it. Ibn al-Haytham carried his researches into Catoptrics, discovered 
the properties of spherical and parabolic mirrors ; spherical aberration; 
the variation of the angle of refraction of light with that of the angle of 
incidence (for water and glass); in dioptrics magnifying power of lenses; 
study of atmospheric refraction—the twilight ending or beginning when the 
sun is about 19° below the horizon (Modern figure 18°)—-a clever attempt 
to measure the height of the atmosphere (really the homogeneous 
atmosphere) on this basis; the result is not far from the truth. He gave 
a better description of the eye and showed a better understanding of 
vision than writers before him, though ibn-al-Haytham erroneously 
considered the lens itself to be the sensitive part. 


{Ibn Rushd traced it correctly to the retina in the Twelfth century. } 


He was the first to explode the old Greek notion that rays of light 
originate from the eye and not from the luminous object. He made an 
attempt to explain binocular vision and gave a correct explanation 
(coinciding with modern general views) of the apparent increase in size 
of heavenly objects when near the horizon; he made the earliest use of 
the camera obscura. 

The catoptrics contain the following problem, associated with his 
name. From two points in the plane of a circle to draw two lines 
meeting at a point on the circumference and making equal angles with 
the normal at that point. It leads to an equation of the fourth degree. 
Alhazen (i.e. Ibn-Haytham) solved it by the aid of a hyperbola inter- 
secting a circle. 

He also solved the so called al- Mahani’s (cubic) equation in a similar 
(Archimedian) manner. 

[For Biography etc. see Suter in Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber (91-95 1900) ; Nachtrage (169, 1902) and in Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Vol. 2,382, 1916). 

Consult Eilhard Wiedemann in Sitzungsberichte der physicalisch- 
medizinschen Societat in Erlangen, in the Erlangen, Berichte]. See also 
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commentary by Kamal-al-Din abu-al-Hasan al-Farisi (Q. V. first half of 
the Thirteenth Century A. C.) 


Apu-AL-HAKIm MUHAMMAD IBN ABD-AL- MALIK AL-KATHI 


Lived in Baghdad, C. 1034 Wrote in 1034 a treatise on alchemy 
called Ayn al-Sun‘a‘ Aunal-Sina‘ah—strangely similar in some respects to the 
“Summa perfectionis magisterii” of the Latin Geber. [See H. E. Stapleton 
and R. F. Azo: Alchemical Equipment in the Eleventh Century A. C. 
(Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I. 47-70, 1 pl. Calcutta, 
1905. | 


MEDICINE 
IpN-AL-WaFip AL-LAKHMI (Latin Abenguefit) (gg7—C. 1074) 


He lived at Toledo and wasa physician and pharmacologist. His 
main work, Kitab-al-Adwiyah al-Mufradah, was lend on Galen and 
Dioscorides and also on personal investigation and is partly extant in a 
Latin-translation. He preferred to use dietatic measures, and if drugs 
were needed, to use the simplest ones. He advised a method of investiga- 
ting the action of drugs. He wrote also on balmeotherapy. 


MASAWAYH AL-Maripini (Latin Mesue—the younger) 


He lived first in Baghdad then at the court of the Fatimid al-Hakim; 
he died in 1015 A.C. aged 90. He wrote a treatise on purgatives and 
emetics, and on the remedies relative to each disease. His main 
work is a complete pharmacopoeia based on Muslim knowledge which 
remained the standard text book on pharmacy for centuries in the west. 


Asu-AL-Qastm ‘AMMAR IBN ‘ALI AL-MaAwsILi 


A physician, the most original among oculists. He lived in Egypt in 
the reign of al-Hakim. His summary on the treatment of diseases of the 
eye Kitab-al-Muntakhab fi‘laj-al-‘Ayn “contains many clever descriptions 
of diseases and treatments arranged in logical order.” The surgical part is 


specially valuable. (eg. six operations for cataract, notably for soft cata- 
ract by suction). 


‘AL1-1BN RIDWAN IBN ‘ALI 1BN JA‘FAR AL-MisrRI 


He was born in Jiza near Cairo C. 998 and died there in 1061 or 67 
A.C. He was an astrologer and physician as well. Among his many 
medical writings, his treatise, ‘Fi Daf‘i Mudar-al-Abdan-bi-Ardi- Misr,” 
on the hygiene of Egypt is particularly important. 
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*‘UBAYD-ALLAH-1BN TAYYIB AL-‘IRAQI 
He was a Nestorian physician; he died in 1043-44., he was in charge 


of ‘Adud-al-Dawlah’s hospital in Baghdad and had many distinguished 
pupils notably ibn-Butlan. 


*‘UBAYD-ALLAH IBN GIBRIL IBN BAKHTI SHU‘. 


He flourished in Maya Fariqin (in Jazirah) and died in 1058 A. C. 
He is possibly the greatest representative of the famous Bakhti shu‘ 
family of Baghdad. He wrote Tadh-kirat-al-Hadir (The Home-stayer) 
and Kitab-al-‘Ishq Maradan (on love-sickness). 


‘Aut 1BN ‘Isa (Latin Jesu HAcy) 


The most famous Arabic oculist, he wrote Tadhkirat-al-Kabhalin 
in three parts; the first part dealing with the anatomy and physiology of 
the eye, the second with its diseases externally visible and the third with 
its hidden diseases. 130 diseases are carefully described and 143 drugs 
specified. It deals with dietetics and general medicine from the oculist’s 
point of view. 


SECOND HALF OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY A. C. 


The golden age of the Muslim scientific discoveries and research 
which had begun in the middle of the Tenth century A. C. and had risen 
to its highest point in the first half ofthe next century began to decline 
imperceptibly in the second half. Some towering geniuses like ‘Umar al- 
Khayyami, al-Zargqali and al-Ghazzali kept up the reputation of Muslim 
supremacy in mathematics, astronomy and philosophy, but the number of 
Muslim investigators and Christian writers in Arabic was decidedly going 
down and in their place Christians of western Europe and Jews writing in 
Latin and provincial languages were gradually coming to the forefront. 
Apart from the reaction on mental attitude brought about by the al-Ash 
‘ariya movement (already referred to) promiscuous decentralization and 
schismatic disturbances culminating in the destructive policy of the As- 
sassins paralysed Muslim civilization all over the world. 


MATHEMATICs AND AsTRONOMY 


Asu IsHag [BRAHIM IBN YAHYA AL-NAQQASH— BETTER KNOWN AS 
AL-ZARQALI (LATIN ARZACHEL) 


He was from Cordova and lived from C. 1029 to C. 1087. He was 
the best astronomical observer of his time. Heinvented an improved 
astrolabe called Safihah (a flat instrument known to Latin writers as 
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Saphaea Arzachelis). His description of it was translated into Latin, 
Hebrew and many vernacular languages like the Spanish and Portuguese. 
He was the first to prove explicitly the motion of the solar apogee with 
reference to the stars, his value amounting to 12.04 seconds per annum, 
only slightly different from the correct value 11. 8 seconds. He unfortu- 
nately fell into the error of believing in the “trepidation of the equinoxes.” 

‘He edited the so-called Toledan Tables (Planetary Tables based 
on his own and probably other Muslim and Jewish astronomers’ obser- 
vations in Toledo—notably ibn-Sa‘id). Gerard of Cremona translated 
them into Latin and they enjoyed much popularity. The Trigonometrical 
introduction was al Zarqali’s own work, explaining the construction of 
the trigonometrical tables. 

[Note. The Toledan Tables are even their introduction are still 
unpublished. See Dreyer’s Planetary Systems, 1906. For the Saphaea 
see R. T. Gunther : Early Science at Oxford, Vol. 2, 200, 1923. 


Yusur AL-Mu’TAMIN 


He was of the tribe of Bani-Hud and was king of Saragossa from 
1081 to 85. He was ai once a scholar and patron of scholars ; he 
wrote a mathematical treatise : [stikmal, of which it was said (by Joseph 
ben Judah ibn ‘Aqnin Q. V. Second Half of the Twelfth century A. C.) 
that it should be studied with Euclid, the Almagest and the middle books. 
No copy of this is now extant. 


Asu-AL-FATH ‘UMAR IBN IBRAHIM AL-KHAYYAM 


He was born in or near Nayshapur in Persia C. 1038 to 1048 and 
died there in 1123. He was astronomer, mathematician and _ poet. 
Though one of the greatest mathematicians of the middle Ages, his 
reputation as a poet through the translation of his quatrains ina number 
of modern languages has outshone his reputation as a mathematician, 

His Algebra contains Geometric and Algebraic solutions of equations 
of the Second degree, an admirable classification of equations including 
the cubic ; a systematic attempt to solve them all and partial geometric 
solutions of most of them. (He did not consider negative roots and his 
failure to use both branches or halves of a conic caused him to miss 
sometimes one of the positive roots.) His classification of equations is 
very different from modern as he based it on the number of different 
terms in the equations and not on the highest power of the unknown 
quantity. ‘Obviously, the higher the degree of equation, the more the 
number ofterms it can contain. He recognized 13 different forms of 
cubic equations.” (It may be noted that the modern method of classi- 
fication dates only from the beginning of the Sixteenth and end of the 
Seventeenth century.) Binomial development when the exponent is a 
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positive integer. He made a study of the postulates and generalities of 
Euclid also. 

In 1074-75, he was called by the Saljuq Sultan, Jalal-al-Din Malik 
Shah to the newly built observatory at Rayy to reform the old Persian 
calendar, which reckoned the twelve months of the year to consist of 30 
days each and added five days at the end. This calendar was 
temporarily replaced by the Muslim or Hijri one after the Arab conquest 
of Persia. ‘Umar Khayyam’s reformed calendar was called Tarikh-i- 
Maliki or Jalali. Its era was the 1oth of Ramadan 471 A. H. correspond- 
ing to 16th March 1079. There are many interpretations of Khayyam’s 
reform and naturally to each corresponds a certain degree of accuracy. 
It was more accurate in any case, then the later and universally adopted 
Gregorian Calendar. The current interpretation is probably one of the 
three following, the second one being the most probable :— 

(a) According to al-Shirazi (d. 1311 A. C.) There are 17 intercalary 
days in 70 years, leading to an error of one day in about 1540 years. 

(b) According to Ulugh Baig (d. 1449) —There are 16 intercalary 
days in 62 years resulting in an error of one day in about 3,770 years. 

(c) Modern interpretation:— There are 8 intercalary days in 33 years 
with an error of one day in about 5000 years. 


(Note. The Gregorian calendar involves an error of one day in 3330 
years). ‘Umar Khayyam worked on methods of determining the specific 
gravity of bodies also, He was a friend of the great educationist Nizam- 
al-Mulk Tusi, founder of Madras-ah-i-Nizamiyah of Baghdad. 

Text and Translation:— Franz Woepcke : L’ algebre d’ Omer Al 
Khayyami, publice, traduite at accompagnee d’ extraits de manuscrits, in 
edits (Paris 1851). Also E. Wiedemann: Uber bestimmnngder Spezifischen 
Gewichte (Beitr. S. Sitzungsber, Erlangen, Vol. 38, 170, 173, 1906. See 
also H. Suter’s Article Dja-ali in Encycl. of Islam (Vol. 1.) 1oob-7, 1912. 
and W. E. Story : Omar as a mathematician, Boston 1908. 

The Mariner’s Compass. “The first clear mention of the magnetic 
needle in any literature is in the writing of Shen Kua (of China) who 
died in 1093. A.C, The earliest mention of the use of the magnetic 
needle for navigation occurs a little after 1100 A.C., but refers to the 
— 1086 to 1099. Chu yu tells us that during that period it was used 


y foreign (very probably Muslim) sailors between Canton and Sumatra- 
G. Sarton. 


NATURAL History 


Asu ‘UMAR IBN AL-Hayjyjaj 


He was a Hispano-Arab writer on agriculture and horticulture. He 
lived in or near Ishbiliyah (Seville) C. 1073-4. His book called al Mugni‘ 


was written in 1073-4 and freely used by ibn-al--Awwam (Q. V. Second 
Half of the Twelfth century A. C.) 





SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES OF THE MUSLIMS 
GEOGRAPHY 


Al-Bakni flourished in Cordova and died very old in 1094 A.C. He 
is the oldest Hispano-Muslim geographer whose works are extant. His 
main work is Aitab-al-Masalik w-al-Mamalik. 

Abu Mu‘in al-Qubadhyani al-Marvazi— (better known as Nasir- 
Khusraw). He was a famous Persian traveller and Isma‘ili missionary. 
He was born in 1003-4, and died in 1088-9. He wrote an exhaustive 
account of his travels in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia and Iran (from 
1045 to 52 A. C.) in Persian, which is full of interesting historico-geogra- 
phical and archaeologica) details. He was called Hujjat-al-Khurasan. 


MEDICINE 
Apu ‘Aut YAHYA IBN ‘Isa 1BN JAZLAH (LATIN BENGESLA) 


He flourished at Baghdad and died in 1100. A Christian physician, 
he embraced Islam in 1074. ‘‘His most important work isa medical 
synopsis in which 44 tables of 2 pages each, contain the description and 
outline of treatment of 35 diseases, called Taqwim-al-Abdan fi Tadbiral- 
Insan. 


Asu-AL-HAsAN SaA‘ip Hipat-ALLAH 


He lived in Baghdad under al-Muqtadi and died in 1101-2A. C. 
He was a physician and philosopher and wrote a medical synopsis entitled 


al-Mughni fi T adbir-al-Amrad w-al-Ma‘rifat-al-‘Ilal w-al-A‘rad and a treatise 
on physiology and psychology (Maqalah-fi Khalaq-al-Insan), dealing 
with such subjects as reproduction, gestation, parturition, growth, decay, 
survival of the soul etc. (See E. G. Browne, Arabic Medicine (125, 1921). 


MUHAMMAD BIN MANSsUR IBN ‘ABDALLAH IBN MANSUR AL-JURJANI 
(Known As ZARRIN Dast) 


An expert oculist he flourished under the Saljuq Sultan Abu-al- 
Fath Malik Shah bin Muhammed. He completed his remarkable and 
comprehensive treatise on ophthalmology, called Nur-a/-‘Uyun in Persian 
in 1087-8 A. C. 

History or Science 


Abu-al-Qasim ibn Ahmad al-Sa‘id. Born in 1070 A. C., of Cordova 
family at Almeria in 1029-30, he wrote in his Summary of Universal 
History (Aitab al-Ta‘rif bi-T abagat-al-Umam) a history of science also. He 
was himself a noted astronomical observer, collaborating with the great 
al-Zarqali. He wrote a treatise on astronomy also. 


{Sarton recommends bringing out an English version of Tabaqal- 
al-Umam. | 
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Asu-Bakrk AHMAD IBN ‘ALI 1BN THABIT-AL-KHATIB AL-BAGHDADI 


He was born C. 1002 in Darzijan on the Tigris, below Baghdad ; 
he then settled in Baghdad where he died on September 5, 1071. He 


wrote Tarikh-e-Baghdad in 14 volumes and several other works on the 
traditions etc. 


A Brier Survey or Mustiim Science IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 


Centurigs A. C. 


Owing to terrible political upheavals following widespread national 
disasters in the Islamic world evidenced in the veritable annihilation 
of the al-Muwahhid army by Christian confederates at the battle of 
al-‘Uqab in 12:2 A. C. in Spain and later in the sack of Baghdad 
by Tartar hordes in 1258 A.C. and utter destruction of Arab works 
of Science and Arts, Muslim scientific research came to a sudden 
halt. Anunder-current had already set in, transferring the initiative 
from Muslim to Christian nations (especially in the west) through 
the process of translation of Arabic knowledge into Latin and Provence 
languages as well as Hebrew. From the beginning of the Twelfth 
to the middle of the Thirteenth century, the work went on with 
remarkable determination and speed, especially at Toledo. By the 
end of the thirteenth century, Christian Europe had all the wealth of 
Greco-Arabic Science at its disposal in Latin or the vernaculars. Chris- 
tian nations were also becoming politically strong and with the forma- 
tion of religious institutions favourable to scientific research and Univer- 
sities, Scientific discoveries gradually and imperceptibly began to be 
associated with the peoples, of Europe. 


Some great names in Islam however still upheld for a time Muslim 
scientific supremacy, like. Idrisi, Ibn-Bajjah and ibn-Zuhr in the first half 
of the Twelfth century ; ibn-Rushd, ibn Tufayl in the second half of the 
same century ;ibn-al-Baytar, Hasan-al-Marrakushi and Nasir-al-Din-al- 
Tusi in the first half of the Thirteenth century and Qutb-al-Din Shirazi 
in the second half. We shall try to give here a brief sketch of the general 
work done in these two centuries and do as much justice as is possible 
in the limited space at our disposal to the scientific achievements of the 
illustrious persons above mentioned. 


Not much work was done in mathematics (pure) except trigono- 
metry, with special reference to astronomy. Jabir ibn Aflah (Latin 
Geber filius Afflae) was perhaps the greatest astronomer of the Twelfth 
century A.C. In his Islah-al- Majisti he tried to improve on Ptolemy’s 
theory of Planetary motion by returning to Aristotle’s homocentric spheres 
but failed. Nur-al-Din abu Ishaq al-Bitruji (Latin Alpetragius d. c. 
1204) in his Kitab al-Ha’yah made a similar unsuccessful attempt. A 
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remarkable work, indeed, was Abul-al-Fath Abd-al-Rahman al-Mansur 
al-Khazini’s Mizan-al-Hikmah, completed in 1121-22 during the reign of 
Sultan Sanjar in which were discussed a large number of hydrostatical 
questions such as buoyancy of air, surface tension etc. (See the present 
writer’s note on the book published by the Da’irat-al-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad 
Dn.). 


Abu al-Salt’s work in Arabic on music is lost but is extant in its 
Hebrew version (See Henry George Farmer’s Historical Facts for Arabian 
musical Influence, London, 1930). 


[Mensural music (in which the notes have an exact time-value or 
ratio among themselves, instead of the fluid time-values of plain-song- 
Grove’s dictionary) was invented by Muslim musicians. Franco of 
Cologne did not invent anything but transmitted the Arab invention to 
the Latin West and organized it—Sarton. } 


One of the greatest theorists of music in Islam was ‘Abd-al-Mu’min 
ibn Fakhir Safi-al-Din. He was librarian, scribe and chief minstrel to al- 
Musta‘sim, the last Abbasid Khalifa who perished in the sack of Baghdad 
(1258). Halagu spared Safi-al-Din’s life, family and property; he later en- 
tered Mongol service, prospered for a time but fell on evil days after the 
death or ruin of his patrons. He wrote at least two treatises on music: — 
(a) Kitab-al-Advar, composed probably in 1222; (b) Risalat-al-Sharafi- 
yah c, 1267. Heinvented two stringed instruments: the Mughni (an 
arch lute in Isfahan) and the Nuzha (a kind of psaltery. “It is 
from Safi-al-Din that we hear that the Muslims used the Nichomaean 
notation for recording their melodies. He was one of the founders of 
the so-called Systematist school, Sir Herbert Parry considers the 
‘Systematist’ school the most perfect ever devised.” Sarton (George 
Farmer: Arabian In fluence on musical Theory, Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 
7937576). etc. 

For clocks and automata, Fakhr-al-Din Ridwan ibn al-Sa‘ ati’s book 


describing the construction and use of the clock set up on the Bab-al- 
Jayrun at Damascus, is a good introduction. 


Abd-al-‘Izz Isma‘il ibn al-Razzaz_ Badi‘-al-Zaman _al-Jazari’s 
treatise on mechanical contrivances entitled Aitab fi Ma‘rifat-al Hiyal- 
al-Handsah, completed at Amid probably in 1205-6, is pronounced 
to be the best work in Arabic for muslim application of Hellenistic 
mechanics. 


“Shortly before 1300 A. C. Hasan al-Rammah Najm-al-Din Ahdab, 
probably a Syrian, composed a treatise entitled al-Furusiyah w-al Mana- 
sib al-Harbiyah which mentions saltpetre, a component of (gun) powder 
and contains pyrotechnic recipesto which those ascribed to Marc (the 
Greek) said to be written about 1300 bear close resemblance. One of 
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the earliest references to the use of gunpowder is in al-‘Umari (died 1348) 
Ta‘rif, Cairo 1312, P. 208” —Hitti. Some positive addition to our Know- 
ledge of human anatomy was made in the Twelfth century A.C. (after 
Zahrawi who died in 1013) by Abd-al-Latif-al-Misri who had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a large quantity of human Ossements. He found 
that ‘the lower maxillary is made of one piece, not of two bones, and 
that the sacrum is generally consolidated into a single bone.” 

After the Ninth and Eleventh centuries A. C. that were the golden 
ages of Arab Ophthalmology, the Twelfth was almost barren ; the first 
half of the Thirteenth produced one distinguished oculist, Ahmad ibn 
Uthman al-Qaysi, but in the second half there were four :—Ibn Kammu- 
nah though a Jew wrote in Arabic; the other three were Muslims, ibn- 
al-Nafis, Khalifa ibn-al-Muhasin and Salah-al-Din ibn Yusuf. Khalifa’s 
al-Kafi-al Kuhl and Salab-al-Din’s Nur-al ‘Uyun are of special impor- 
tance. “Arabic treatises were generally illustrated, giving sections of 
brain and eyes, eye-nerves and surgical instruments.” Jewish physicians 
of Spain continued the Arabic traditions and carried them across the 
Pyrenees. 

We shall close this paper with brief reference to the discoveries of 
four of the most distinguished scientists of Islam that belonged to these 
centuries :—Abu-al- Malik ibn Zuhr ibn abi-al-‘Ali (Latin Avenzoar) and 
family. This most illustrious member of the greatest medical family of 
Muslim Spain was born in Seville about togt-94 A.C. He served under 
the al-Mura-bitin and after their overthrow by the al-Muwahbidin be- 
came Wazir and physician to Abd al-Mu’min, and died in the same city 
in 1161-62 A.C. “His medical theories were galenic but with strong 
empirical tendencies in sharp contrast to the doctrinarianism of the 
other Muslim physicians.”” He wrote at least six medical books but 
only three of these have survived. They are: (a) Kitab-al Iqtisad fi 
Islah al-Anfas-w-al-ajsad (completed in 1121-22), (b) Al-Taysir fi-al- 
Mudawat w-al-Tadbir written at the request of ibn Rushd—a most im- 
portant work—translated into Hebrew and then into Latin in 1280 in 
Venice, where it was repeatedly printed ; (c) Kitab-al-Aghdhiyah. At 
least six generations of physicians appeared in direct descent in the family. 
Ibn Zubr’s daughter and grand-daughter were skilful midwives. Unfor- 
tunately a son, grand-son and a grand-daughter died poisoned ! 
“Through Hebrew and Latin translations ibn-Zuhr’s influence upon 
European medicine was maintained until the end of the Seventeenth 
century—A critical edition of Taysir, with Arabic text and translation 
are badly needed.”’—Sarton. 


Aru ‘Aur AL-HASAN IBN ‘ALI IBN ‘UMAR AL- MARRAKUSHI 
He flourished at Marrakusbh until C. 1262. He wrote Talkhis-al-A‘mal 


fi Rawyat-al-Hilal, Alat-al-Taqwim and Jami‘-al-Mabadi w-al-Ghayat. 
The first two are lost, the third has survived. “It was completed in 1229-30 
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and deals with astronomical instruments and methods, trigonometry and 
gnomonics.-.The second part of Jami‘ is devoted to the explanation of 
graphical methods of solving astronomical problems. ‘The part dealing 
with gnomonics contained studies of dials traced on horizontal, cylindrical 
conical and other surfaces for every latitude. In it we find the notion of 
equinoctial hours. It includes a catalogue of 240 stars for 622 A.H. 
(1225-26 A.C.) and latitudes and longitudes of 135 places, observations 
having been made by himself in 34 0fthem. He gives the value of the 
precession of the Equiroes 54 seconds per annum. 

| Text: Jami‘ translated into French by J. J. Sedillot and published by 
his son L. A. Sedillot, Criticism; J. B. J. Delambre : Histoire del ‘astro- 
nomie du moyen Age. } 


Asu-Ja‘FAR MUHAMMAD IBN AL-Hasan Nasir-AL-Din AL-T ust 
( SURNAMED AL MuHAQgia. ) 


He was born in February 1201 A.C. in Savah in Jibal and kidnapped 
at an early age by the Isma‘ili governor of Quhistan. One of the greatest 
mathematicians and scientists of Islam, he was philosopher and physician 
also. On Hulagu’s conquest of Alamut in 1256 he entered the II-Khan’s 
service, rose to be Wazir. From the Wagaf funds he built the famous 
Maraqhah library and observatory and superintended the work till 
almost the end of his life and died at Baghdad in 1274 A.C. ( June ). 

As regards his writings, not less than 56 are listed by Brockelmann 
and that list is not complete. Sarton gives a list of 64 (largely inde- 
pendent of Brockelmann’s). Among them may be mentioned Kitab-al- 
Mutawassitat bayn-al-Handsah w-al-Hay’ah, Mukhtasar bi Jami‘-al- 
Hisab, Kitab-al-Jabr w-al-Muqabilah. 

In his Tadhkirah fi‘ Ilm-al-Hay’ah he criticises Ptolemy’s planetary 
system and incorporates matter on roulettes also. 

His treatise on Euclid’s postulates (al-Usul-al-Mawdu‘ah) through 
its Latin translation led to Girolamo Saccheri’s Euclides ab Omni naevo 
Vindicatus- Milan 1733 (See Roberto Bonola’s Non-Euclidean Geometry, 
Chicago 1912.) 

Nasir-al-Din’s permanent fame is based primarily on his trigonometry. 
He wrote a separate treatise on Menelaus’s Spherics called Kitab Shakl- 
al-Qatta‘. (Latin translation Figura catta or the regula catta)—divided 
into five books, 3 and 4 deal respectively with plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry.”’ It included the first explicit formulation of the sine law relative 
to plane triangles together with two proofs for it, and the six funda- 
mental formulae for the solution of spherical right-angled triangles. It 
also showed how to solve other triangles as well, replacing, if necessary, 
the consideration of angles by that of sides and vice versa, by means of 
polar triangles, though he did not define them as such.” 

The observatory in Maraghah contained a number of useful instru- 
‘uents for accurate measurements. They are described by later writers. 
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The library was set up from the Mongol loot of older Arabic libraries. 
At the observatory Nasir-al-Din had to compile tables (later called 
“TI-Khani” in honour of Hulagu) within 12 years instead of 30 as 
represented by the author. The observatory lasted only two generations. 

Want of space prevents us from writing more about Nasir-al-Din’s 
discoveries and discourses. His principal teacher was Kamal-al-Din ibn 
Yunus and his most brilliant pupil was Qutb-al-Din Shirazi. 


MUHAMMAD IBN MaAs‘up 18N Mustin Quts-AL-Din AL-SHIRAZI 


An Encyclopaedist, he wrote mostly in Arabic and subsidiarily in 
Persian. Bornin Shiraz in 1236 A. C. he was one of the greatest Persian 
scientists of all times. Part of his medical training he received from his 
father and uncles in Shiraz and later became Nasir-al-Din’s foremost 
pupil in mathematical sciences. He travelled extensively in Khurasan, 

raqayn and Rum and finally entered the service of the II-Ahan of Fars, 
Ghazan Ahmad and later his successor Arghun Khan. In 1282 and 83 he 
was Qadi in Sivas and Malatiya. Ghazan Ahmad sent him on an 
embassy to the Mamluk Sultan, Sayf-al-Din Qalawun of Egypt to notify 
the latter his conversion to Islam and to conclude a treaty of peace. 

His most important work is Nihayat-al-Idrak fi Dirayat-al-Aflak, a 
comprehensive account of not only astronomy but geodesy, meteorology, 
mechanics and optics also. It is based on Nasir-al-Din’s Tadhkirah 
but is more elaborate and contains many noveltics. In the portion on 
Optics he discusses questions of geometrical Optics, nature of vision and 
the rainbow, of which he was the first to give a satisfactory scientific ex- 
planation—except, of course the cause of its colours which had to wait till 
Newton performed his experiments on the dispersion of white light. 

His views on planetary and sublunary motion are peculiar but reveal 
an inquiring mind. His most important medical work was a commentary 
on the Kulliyat (Latin Colligate) of Ibn-Sina and is entitled Kitab Nuzhat- 
al-Hukama’ wa Rawdat-al-Atibba. Towards the end of his life he became 
more and more interested in Islamic religion and Tasawwuf (Sufism). 

Among distinguished physicians of this period may be mentioned 
Muhadh dhab-alDin Abd-al-Rahim ibn‘Ali ibn al-Dakhwar and ‘Ala-al-Din 
abi-al-Hazm ibn al-Nafls al-Qurayshi, pupil of the former, authors of impor- 
tant and well-known medical treatises. 

Ibn-al-Nafis’s commentary on the anatomical part of the Qanun of 
Ibn-Sina (Sharh Tashrih ibn Sina is exceedingly interesting from the 
physiologica) point of view. “In five different places he quotes ibn-Sina’s 
views on circulation of blood in the heart and repeats the Galenic frag- 
ments included in ibn-Sina’s account and then proceeds to contradict 
these views with the utmost vigour. Five times does he state in unmis- 
takable terms that the veinous blood cannot pass from the right to the 
left ventricle through visible or invisible passage in the septum but must 
pass through the veinous artery to the lungs, be mingled there with air, 
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pass through the arterious vein into the left ventricle and there form the 
‘‘vital spirit.’ If the authenticity of ibn-al-Nafis’s theory is confirmed, his 
importance will increase enormously, for he must then be considered one 
of the main forerunners of William Harvey and the greatest physiologist of 
the Middle Ages.’’ But Sarton wants confirmation, the rita Arabic 


text was edited (onthe basis of Berlin MSS.) together with a partial 
German translation full of mistakes, by an Egyptian physician Muhayy 
al-Din al-Tatawi in the form of an inaugural dissertation of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Freiburg 1. Br. (1924). 


Monup. Aspurk RAHMAN KHAN. 





THE TURKISH DUODENARY CYCLE AND ITS 
USE BY THE MUGHALS IN INDIA 


MMEDIATELY after the establishment of Muslim religion in South- 
West Asia, its followers, especially the sultans ruling there, through 
the extraordinary zeal for the new religion, introduced the newly 

founded Hijra year in religious matters, business and administration. 
But the various irregularities in the calculations of days, months and 
consequently years also, particularly its non-concurrence with the 
harvests of crops which depended on seasons or solar years embarassed 
both the tax-payers and the collectors of taxes so much that almost all 
the Muhammadan sultans gave up its use in administrative and business 
matters and replaced it by some ‘sort of solar year and months which 
made their jobs of collecting the agricultural and other taxes much easier, 
though in religious, political and other matters independent of harvests, 
the Hijra year held its ground well. 


2. The same phenomenon took place in India also. For instance 
shortly after the foundation of the Bahmani saltanat in the Dekkan was 
introduced the Shuhur era, which was a solar year, every new year of 
which began on the day when the Sun entered the Mriga constellation and 
for which reason it was also termed as Mrigasal in the Dekkan. Though 
the year of its introduction is still a matter of surmise, calculations show 
that the Hijra year 744 was also the 744th year of this new era and 
26—5-1343 A. D., the initial date of the new years of both the eras co- 
incided. In the same manner the Faruqi sultans of Khandesh introduc- 
ed another type of Shuhur era which was probably initiated with the 
Hijra year 811 (beginning on 27—5-1409 A.D). This was also supposed 
to be the running year of that era and in other matters it followed its fore- 
runner, the Dekkani Shuhur era. I have not as yet studied how the 
Delhi sultans overcame the inconveniences of the Hijra era in the daily 
administration of their kingdoms. But Akbar who was a reformer 
in more than one ways actually introduced the Ilahi era which was 
purely solar in character and form and the introduction of the Fasli 
era which has a solar year as its base is also traditionally ascribed to that 
emperor though no evidence has been brought forward to that effect. 
The Amali, Kataki, Bengali, Vilayati and other eras of solar years 
introduced by Muhammadan rulers of India have their origin in the 
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inconveniences caused by the use of the Hijra year.' 

3. The Mughal Emperors of India invariably used their Julus or 
regnal years in dating their farmans and their officers followed their 
footsteps though at times the Hijra years were also used along with 
them. Excepting those of Akbar and Jahangir, these Julus years were 
also lunar years and were sure to cause inconveniences just like 
the Hijra years did. Almost all the Mughal Emperors, therefore, had 
used in their farmans concerning land-grants, remission or exemption of 
taxes, payments of wages or pensions and other matters dependent on the 
revenue of the empire which itself depended on the yield of crops, the 
Turkish duodenary cycle along with their Julus years or the Hijra years. 
I wish to deal with that cycle here. (ThoughI have not thoroughly 
studied the systems of time-Reckoning in Tibet, China, Japan, Thailand, 
Champa, Annam, Cambodia, French Indo-China, Iran, Turkistan, Egypt 
and other countries in south-west, central, eastern and south-east Asia, 
I am quite certain from what I know about the calendars of these count- 
ries that this cycle is still in vogue there in some form or the other.? But 
only a few scholars have heeded to it, I believe.3 ) 

4. Occasional references to the above cycle in Mughal farmans first 
arrested my attention. A note on the year-names of this cycle that 
appeared in the journal of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Banaras 
(Vol. XII, p. 505) added a little to my knowledge of this cycle. Subse- 
quently I myself contributed a note on this cycle to the Quarterly of the 
Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona (Vol. XVI, p. 61) and 
progressed a bit in the knowledge of this cycle. A paper on this very 
cycle read by me in the third or the Calcutta Session or the Indian History 
Congress and published in the proceedings of the same session added 
substantially to the knowledge of this cycle. In my recent Marathi 
publication Samshodhakacha Mitra (a companion to researchers in 
Indology, p. 80) I have considerably improved on the foregoing paper ; 
but here I have committed to writing everything that I know about this 
cycle uptodate. 

5. This cycle is termed variously as Sanawat-i-Turki, Muchal, 
Duwazdah sal-i-Turki and Aighuri Sanah and consists of twelve solar 
years. Every new year probably begins on the Sun’s entry into the 
zodiac Aries and thus every new year’s day falls on the 21st of March. 
Every year of this cycle is named after an animal and the name is always 


1. I have fully discussed these eras in my work referred to below already published. 
2. Vide the word ‘ Calendar’ from ‘The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
vol. IT.’ 
See for instance the article ‘ Various eras and calendars used in the countries 
of Islam’ by S. H. Taqizadeh ( Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies vol. 
IX, part 4; vol. X, partI.) Nothing has been said there about this cycle 
excepting its mention at one or two places. 
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followed by the Turkish word yi! meaning an year. I give below a table 


of the various names of each year in different languages and the animals 
meant by them.4 


Turkish Meaning R eo ea Tibetan Chinese Japanese 


Olix. Sichqan Mouse ‘ Sachqan_ Byiv Tse Ne 

ss} Ud Cow Ui Glan (bull) Chow’ Us 

wy4-b Ba-Pars Leopard Bars Stag (tiger) Yin Turra 
(tiger) 

Olitsi Tawishqan Hare Tausqan Yos Maou Uv 

sy Lui Crocodile Balik (fish, Abrug Shin Tats 

dragon) (dragon) (dragon) (dragon) 
On! Llan Snake Ilan Sbrul Sze Mi 


<jiy Yunt Horse At Rta Vu Uma 


Si Qui Sheep Qoi Lug (goat) Ve Tsituse 


ve Bichi Monkey Maimun_  Spre Chin Sar (ape) 

Ss Takhaqui Fowl Tokhi Bya (bird) Yew Turri 
(cock) (bird) (hen) 

=<! It Dog It Khyi Seo-Su In 

js Tanguz Hog Tunghuz Phag Hai Y 


In one or two references of this cycle I have found that the year- 
names It and Yunt have been interchanged. This may be due to 
spelling the words as =) and =~ but writing them without the diacriti- 


cal marks or orthographical points. 

6. This table can be extended twice its length easily. But I wish 
to desist from burdening the readers unnecessarily. When these years are 
referred to, they are generally preceded by the mention of one of the 
two harvests ( Kharif or Rabi) and in rare cases sixth fraction of a 
harvest or some multiple of the fraction is also noted and the whole 
reference is again preceded by the words “ az or min ibtida ” |ax!-,. - 5! 


4. Phillott: ‘Higher Persian Grammar’ published by the Calcutta University, 
p- 203; Ain-i-Akbari, text vol. I, p. 272; translation vol. Il, p. 20; Nagari 
Pracharini Patrika, vol. XII, p. 505 ; Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology, p. 35-37, 
47,95 ° 
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meaning ‘“‘from the beginning.” Thus the exact implication of the 
order will be to bring the particular grant etc. into force from the begin- 
ning of a cyclic year, an harvest of it or a fraction of the harvest. The 
year may be concurrent with the Julus or Hijra year mentioned in the 
farman, it may refer to a future date or it may have a _ retrospective 
effect. Every thing depended on the circumstances under which the 
particular order was issued. 

7. Scholars having a very defective knowledge of this cycle have 
committed interesting mistakes in the decipherment, transliteration and 
translation of the terms connected with this cycle while editing original 
documents containing references to it.5 Thus Phillott in his Higher 
Persian Grammar speltthe word (\5 incorrectly as .! (p. 204). In IF 


and LEA (p. 45) this very word has been spelt nil and \) respecti- 


vely.© Again in IF ,ilki and Oussihave been wrongly read as Bakha 
Kui and Yuskan. In LEA (pp. 55,58) Glix. and 3,3 have been deci- 
phered as Olax. and »,03, In FS by Bashir-ud-din Ahmad Oli. has 
been twice incorrectly deciphered as Ox. and ~i,, has been written as 
<iy:.7 In the catalogue of the Bhurisingh museum of the Chamba state 
(pp. 55. 58) Je ssl! has been printed for |! «¢,) at one place while at 
another both the word 3 and the word denoting the name of a particular 


year have been deleted. In the IHRCP for January 1942 (vol. XVIII, 
pp. 188-190) j3 Guz, ushakanile have been substituted for j5 Otis, 
and in the IHRCP for December 1943 (vol. XX, p. 45) a Mughal 
farman has been translated without the mention of any year of this cycle ; 
but the translator when referred to in the matter, very kindly informed 
the writer of this paper that the original farman mentions the year 


5. I give here for the convenience of readers the abbreviations used in this article 


IF—‘Imperial Farmans’ by Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri; LEA-Loan 
Exhibition of Antiquities ; FS-Faramin-us-Salatin by Bashir-ud-din Ahmad ; 
BISMCQ-Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala _ Collection; DFMA 
PN-Delhi Fort Museum of Archaeology Photo number; IHRCP-Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission Proceedings; MIS—Marathyanchya Itihasachinim 
Sadhanenim by V. K. Rajwade; SCS-Shiva-Charitra-Sahitya ; RY—Regnal 
Year. JBBRAS Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Unfortunately the IF does not contain the Persian transcriptions of farman 
and hence I am unable to give the spellings of IF in Persian characters. It is 
also to be regretted that IF has no pagination. The reader will find these 
readings in the English translations of farmans No. 6, 14 and 15. 

P. 3, No. 4; p. 16, No. 11; p. 31, No. 19; I must note here with much regret 
that after a thorough examination of many a document from this work, I have 
come to the conclusion that the book has not been edited 


with as much care 
as it deserved. 
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This 


list of mistakes can be easily extended to a considerable length ; 
but the few instances quoted above will suffice, I believe, to prove how 
imperfect was the knowledge of the editors of the above documents. 

6. I now give below a table of references from Mughal documents 
to the year-names and other details of this cycle in a chronological order 
which shows how often these were mentioned in Mughal farmans. 


thus 5655 We ds (his letter of 11-2-1944 to the writer ) 


Correspon- 
ding 
Christian 
date 


Details of the 
date 


Source of the 
document 


DFMA, P.N. 
482 8b 
DFMA, G61 
JBBRAS Vol. 
XXI p. 163 
BISM Collection 


Muharram 
966 A. H. 
976 A.H. 1568-69 
10 Isfandarmuz 19-2-1596 
RY 40 of Akbar 
22 Jumada I 
1009 A.H. 

24 Amardad RY 
7 of Jahangir 
Chahrshamba 
17 Jumada II 

1021 A.H. 

29 Isfandarmuz 9-3-1614 

RY 8 of Jahangir 

31 Khurdad RY 12-6-1615 
10 of Jahangir 

do do 
11 Tir RY 10 of 22-6-1615 
Jahangir 
do 
25 Shahriyur 
(27) Ramadan 
1027 A.H. 

.26 Shahriyur RY 8-9-1618 
13 of Jahangir 

RY 13o0fJahangir 1618-19 

11 Shahriyur RY 24-8-1619 
14 of Jahangir 
22 Dai RY 17 0f 

Jahangir 

Shahriyur RY Aug.-Sept. 

18 of Jahangir 1623 


1558 


19-11-1600 


FS p. 4, No. 4 5-8-1612 


Nagpur Museum 
FS p.48, No. 30 


DF MA G 25 
Patna Museum 


DFMA P.N. 4826 
FS p.5, No. 5 


do 
7-9-1618 


IHRCP Vol. 

XVIII p.188 

Lucknow Museum 
G 309 

FS p. 46, No. 29 

DFMA G 8 2-1-1623 


FS p. 48, No. 31 


The year-name 
and other details 


Kharif-i-Yunt 


Kharif-i-Lui 
Kharif-i-Qui—Bichi 


Kharif-i-Sichqan 


3> 


Rabi-i-Bars (Ud) 
Kharif-i-Tawishqan 


9) 


> 


Kharif-i-Qui (Yunt) 


Tawishqan (Yunt) 


Kharif-i-Yunt 
Rabi-i-Qui 


Rabi-i-Tanguz(It) 


Kharif-i-Qui 
(Tanguz) 
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Correspon- 
Source of the Details of the dingdateof The year-name 
document date Christian and other details 


Era 


IF 6 17 Mihr RY 6 29-9-1633 ———Takhaqui 
of Shahjahan I 
FS p. 61, No. 42 ~=12 Rajab 1069 ~—.26-3-1659 +~=Rabi-i-Tanguz 
A.H. 
FS p. 16, No. 11 26(29)Panjshamba 6-10-1659 Kharif-i-Sichqan 
Muharram 1070 (Tanguz) 
A.H. RY 3 (2) of 
Alamgir I 
LEA p. 55 9 Zul-hijja RY 6-8-1660 Kharif-i-Sichqan 
3 of Alamgir I 
FS p. 76, No. 48 4 Rabi I RY 5 — 7-10-1662 Kharif-i-Bars 
of Alamgir I 
Avalaskar 2Muharram RY = 2-5-1669 Kharif-i- Takhaqui 
Collection 12-26RamdanRY 7-2-1670 and Rabi-i Yunt(It) 
in BSSM 13 of Alamgir I 
LEA p. 45 1 Safar RY 14 go-5-1671 Kharif-i-Tanguz 
of Alamgir I 
FS p. 120, 25 Rabi RY  ° 14-11-1693 Kharif-i-Takhaqui 
No. 81 37 of Alamgir I 
MIS vol. XV 1108 Fasli 1698-99 (Pars) 
No. 49. Pp. 92 
SCS vol. IV 1110 Fasli 1700-1701 (Lo) 
No. 695 
Rajajna papers 1111 Fasli 1701-1702 Kharif-i-Ilan and 
in BISM Rabi-i-Yunt 
FS p. 132,No.91 14 RajabRY 11-10-1705 Kharif-i-Takhaqui 
49 of Alamgir I 
FS p. 19, No. 12 7 Safar RY 10-10-1758 Rabi-i-Yunt(Bars) 
5 of Alamgir II 
LEA p. 52 29 Shaban RY ~— _.27-4-1759 Panj-suds-i-Rabi-i 
6 of Alamgir II Tawishqan 
IHRCP vol. XX, 19 Ramdan RY 3-4-1763 Suds-i-Kharif-i-Qui 
P- 45 4 of Shah Alam II 
FS p. 32, No. 29 21 Muharram RY 18-5-1770 Rabi-i-Yunt(Bars) 
11 of Shah Alam II 
FS p. 33, No. 20 ~=11 Rabil RY 5-7-1770 Rabi-i-Bars 
11 of Shah AlamII 
IF No. 14, 15 15 Jumada II RY = _25-9-1771 Kharif-i-Tawi- 
13 of Shah AlamII shqan 
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This list can also be extended to any length. But I have selected a 
few examples which will surely suffice to show the use of this duodenary 
cycle in Mughal farmans.® 

g. Allthese documents do not concern with any political matter. 
They refer to some land grant, remission of taxes etc. As such it was 
necessary for the government officers and the grantee also to know from 
what harvest of a solar year the order contained in the document should 
be executed. Jn almost all these documents either of the two (kharif or 
rabi) harvests is specifically mentioned and the usage clearly shows how the 
Mughal rulers were obliged to adopt the solar year in revenue adminis- 
tration. 

10. From a minute examination of the above table. we can deduce a 
formula for ascertaining correctly the cyclic year-name corresponding to 
the computed Christian year. It stands thus: Deduct three from the 
number of the Christian years and divide the remainder by twelve. 
The number of the new remainder will correspond to the number of 
the cyclic year-name from the table in paragraph 5. But as the Christian 
year begins on the first of January while that of the cycle pro- 
bably on either the 11th or the 21st of March according to the old 
or the new style, it is very likely that two cyclic years may correspond to 
a single Christian year or vice versa. In that case for January 1 to March 
10 or 20, as the case may be we must deduct 4 instead of 3 to arrive at 
the correct result. Ifa harvest is mentioned with the year-name we will 
have to decide which harvest precedes the other. If by the term harvest 
is meant the reaping of crop and if the new year’s day of each year of the 
duodenary cycle fell on the 11th or the 21st of March, then Rabi should 
in all probability precede Aharif. If it begins, as stated by Mr. Taqizadeh 
in his article (BSOS vol. X’p. 119 note) on or about goth January of every 
year, then Rabi would undoubtedly precede Aharif. The two references 
No. 22 and 26 go to prove the same fact. But then the initial day of the 
cyclic year must retrograde by about three months and must be placed in 
the beginning of January; so that the Rabi harvest may very markedly 


8. In the above table I have given the names of the duodenary cyclic years in 
the last column as they have occurred in the original documents. Where I 
found any irregularity in the year-names according to my method of compu- 
tation it is shown in the parenthesis just after the documentary year-name. 
About these irregularities I must write a few words. Some of them may be 
only apparent and not real. For it may be the object of the grantor that the 
particular grant should come into force, not from the solar year corresponding 
to the date of the grant, but from the year mentioned in the document. In the 
case of Shuhur era, I have actually come across some instances where the Shuhur 
year does not coincide with the date of the document, but with some year pre- 
vious to the date of the document. In the same manner the cyclic year men- 
tioned in the above documents may correspond or may be anterior or posterior 
to the actual date of the document. Anyhow it should not be far removed 
from the date of the document. The dates of documents toa and 18 in the 
above table are irregular and in 21 Yunt is an error for It. 
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fall after the new year’s day of this cycle. And lastly ifthe 6th fraction 
of an harvest or a multiple of the fraction is mentioned we will have to 
decide what type of months comprised the year of this cycle and what 
particular months were included in each harvest. So far as | know, no- 
where has this cycle been treated at length and hence in the present state 
of my knowledge it is impossible to answer the questions with any 
precision. 
11. I have very recently come across three more very interesting refer- 
ences of this cycle which decide the point of the intial harvest of each year 
from this cycle, in my humble opinion. Two come from two unpublish- 
ed Marathi documents nos. 106 and 107 from the archives of the Rajajna 
family of Wai (North Satara) just like document 105 mentioned in no. 26 
from the table in paragraph no. 8 and the third comes from the archives 
of a Deshpande family from the Dharwar District (DFD). They are as 
follows :— 
(1) No. 106: Fasli year 1102 Fasl-i-Kharif-i-Pechi (Bichi) yil and 
(1692-93 A.D.) Rabi-i-Takhako (Takhaqui) yil. 

(2) No. 107: Fasli year 1110 Fasl-i-Kharif i-Lo (Lui) yil and 
(1700-01 A.D.) Rabi-i-Ila (Ilan) yil. 

(3) No. 105: Fasli year 1111 Fasl-i-Kharif-i-Ila (Ilan) yil and 
(1701-02 A.D.) Rabi-i-Yunt yil. 

(4) DFD: Fasli year 1129, Fasl-i-Kharif -i-Tagoz (Tanguz) yil 
Shuhur year 1120 (1719-20 A.D.) and Rabi-i-Suchkan (Sichgan yil 
These four references give four pairs of consecutive year-names from 

this cycle. In the Deccan every Fasli year began in the last week of May 
or the first week of June according to the old or new style. Kharif was 
consequently always reckoned as the initial harvest. But as in these 
instances every Rabi harvest is accompanied by an year-name following 
its immediate predecessor. they conclusively prove that every new year 
from this cycle began from the Rabi harvest at least in the Deccan during 
the last years of Aurangzeb’s life and a few years afterwards 

12. Abul-fadl in his well-known work ‘Ain i-Akbari, gives the methods 
of ascertaining the animal-name of any year of this duodenary cycle thus : 
(1) Add 10 to the number of the elapsed years of the Syromacedonian era 
and divide the sum by 12; or (11) add 7 to the number of the elapsed years 
of the Maliki era and divide the sum by 12; the animal-name correspond- 
ing to the number of the remainder in each case will be the name of that 
particular year. When Abul-fadl wrote the third book or rather the 
chapter on the eras from the third book of the Ain, 1905 years of the 
Syromacedonian era and 516 of the Maliki era had already elapsed.° 


g. Ain-i-Akbari, vol. IT, translated by Jarret pp. 20, 25,29. To me there appears, 
if the translation closely follows the original text aud if the original text has been 
critically edited, some discrepancy in the statements of Abul-fadl. He gives 1905 
and 516 as the elapsed but coincident years of the Cyromacedonian and Maliki eras 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Thus by the method given above, we get the 7thi.e., the Yunt year of 
the duodenary cycle current at that time. The Ain is supposed to have 
been completed in the 42nd regnal year (1597-98 A.D.) of Akbar.'° 
According to my method of computation this year must be named as 
Takbaqui. Akbar’s 40th regnal year has been designated, as Qui in one 
of his own farmans. The same result is arrived at by my method. Akbar’s 
39th regnal year, therefore, must naturally be named as Yunt. It follows, — 
then, that the chapter in the Ain dealing with the eras must have been 
written in the 39th year of Akbar’s reign; no matter when the Ain as a 
whole was completed.'' But for verifying the year-name by Abul-fadl’s 
methods we must know the Syromacedonian or the Maliki current year 
at the particular time which is an improbability. 

13. In Patell’s chronology it has been stated on Harington’s authority 
that in the month of Muharram 1138 A.H., (Sept. 1725 A.D.) 564 cycles 
(of this reckoning) had elapsed, and the fourth (,is: or hare) year of the 


following cycle was in progress (p. 51). But according to my method of 
computation the 6th or the snake year was in progress and the tables given 
infra in the same book actually show that the Chinese year-name corres- 
ponding to 1138 A.H. was Yih Se (wood-serpent).'? 

14. I now give below a table of Christian years and the correspond- 
ing year-names from this cycle for three hundred years. If you want to 
find out the year-name of any Christian year, deduct 300 or its multiple 
from the Christian year and the year-name against the remainder will be 
the correct name for the year. 

10. Takhaqui 121 241 

11. It ) 122 242 

12. Tanguz 123 243 

1. Sichqan 124 244 
2. Ud f ; 125, f 245 
3. Bars 126 246 


and states that for correctly ascertaining the cyclic year-name corresponding t9 
an year of the Cyromacedonian era, the number ten must be added to its in- 
complete years before dividing the sum by twelve (instead of nine as done by the 
Turks). But table I from Patell’s Chronology shows that Maliki 515 correspond- 
ed to Cyromacedonian 1905. Thus Maliki 516 appears to bea current year 
instead of elapsed as taken by Abul-fadl. 516 would, therefore, correspond with 
1906 current or incomplete and the Turks would be correct in adding nine ins- 
tead of ten as suggested by Abul-fadl to the Cyromacedonian years for ascertain- 
ing the cyclic year-name. Gladwin’s version of the Ain appears to be more cor- 
rect when he gives 515 as the number of the elapsed Maliki years (p. 233). 

10. Ain-i-Akbari, vol. I, translated by Blochmann, Biography of Abul-fadl p. XXX. 

11. We shall get the same result, I believe, if we convert the years of the other 
eras given in the Ain into the regnal years of Akbar. 

12. In Tibet, China and Japan they use a sixty years’ cycle which is the combination 
of this duodenary cycle and the cycle of five elements wood, fire, earth, iron or 
metal and water. These elements are prefixed to the twelve animal names singly 
or twice and a sixty years’ cycle is formed. 
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Tawishqan 127 187 
Lui 128 188 
129 189 

130 190 

13! 191 

132 192 

133 193 

134 194 

: 135 195 

Sichqan 136 196 
Ud 7 197 
Bars ‘ 198 
Tawishqan ( ‘ 199 
Lui 200 
Ilan ‘ 201 
Yunt 202 
Qui 203 
Bichi ; 204 
Takhaqui f 205 
It 26 ) 206 
Tanguz 207 
Sichgan 208 
Ud ( c 209 
Bars f 210 
Tawishqan ¢ c f 2u1 
Lui q 5: 212 
Ilan 5 213 
Yunt ‘ C 5. 214 
ui 5! 215 
Bichi 36 56 216 
Takhaqui ¢ 97 f 217 
It f 218 
Tanguz c 219 
Sichqan 220 
Ud ) 221 
Bars 42 222 
Tawishgan ) 223 
Lui 224 
Ilan ' ' Df 225 
Yunt ) 226 
Qui 227 
Bichi 228 
Takhaqui c x 229 
It 230 
Tanguz : 231 
Sichqan p 232 
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6. 
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Ud 5s 113 173 233 293 
Bars 114 174 234 294 
Tawishqan 5! 115 175 235 295 
i f 116 176 236 296 
117 177 237 297 
118 178 238 298 
119 179 239 209 
120 180 240 300 
I It is not so difficult to trace the origin of this cycle. As stated 
above this cycle is still in use in China and other far eastern countries in 
some form or other. It has been accepted by all that ofall the civiliza- 
tions in the far east the Chinese civilization is comparatively the most 
ancient one. It is, therefore, evident that this cycle must have originated 
there and must have spread to the West as far as Egypt through Eastern 
Turkistan, Central Asia, Asia Minor and other countries. 

16. In China and Japan this same duodenary cycle has been turned 
into a sexagesimal one by prefixing words denoting the five elements- 
fire, earth, iron or metal, water, wood-twice at a time to each of the ani- 
mal-names from the duodenary cycle. Thus the sexagesimal cycle will 
comprise of six decimal cycles of elements and five cycles of twelve 
animal-names. Following are the words used for the five elements 
in Chinese and Japanese. 


Ou Pwd 


9 oy 


Chinese Elements Japanese 


Ping, 7 Ting Fire 6, 7 Fino 
Wu, 9 Ki Earth 8, 9 Tsutsno 
Kang, 1 Sin Iron or metal 10, | Kanno 
Jin, 3 Kwei or Quei Water 2, 3 Midsno 
Kiah, 5 Yih Wood 4, 5 Kino 


17. For finding out the name of any Chinese or Japanese cyclic year 
we must first use the table in paragraph 14 and ascertain the animal-name 
of the particular year. Then dividing the number of the Christian years in 
question by ten, the remainder should be looked for in the above table 
and the word against it should be prefixed to the ascertained animal- 
name, Then we get the required Chinese or Japanese name for a 

articular Christian year. Thus 1952 A.D. is Chinese Jin-Shin and 
Japaaie Midsno-Tats. It should be noted that Christian year 1952 
corresponds to the Chinese year 4589 or Christian year 1 to the Chinese 
year 2698 i.e. 58th year from the 44th Chinese sexagesimal cycle's 


G. H. Kuare. 


13. Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology pp. 95 et seq. 





THE CONCEPT OF SABR IN PRE-ISLAMIC 
POETRY AND IN THE QURA’N* 


EA, many men have I heard lauded above all their kind 

but never heard of thy like in gracious bountifulness, 
Nor yet in temperance, nor in patience when trouble fell 

— nay, no vain words do I use to tell the tribe of Sid of thy fame. 

With these words Rabiah ibn Maqrum praises his fellow tribesman 
Masud ibn Salim in one of the Mufaddaliyat.'. In some short lines the 
poet here gives a vivid picture of the ideal hero of ancient Arabic poetry: 
self-restraint, generosity and endurance are qualities consistently exalted 
in these Bedouin poems, whether they glorify the poet’s own tribe or sing 
the praise of some king or chieftain. 

It would be interesting to deal at length with all these features of the 
Bedouin ideal; but in this little study we will only be concerned with one 
of them—the quality of patience or endurance, sabr. 

The verb ~~ seems to have originally meant “to bind as the Arabs 


say adsWyue I! ~~ and the meaning “to endure, to be patient” 
is explained from the expressionsa.ii _»», “he bound his soul, or himself” 


i. e. “he controlled himself.’” 
A closer examination of the use of the verb _». and its derivatives 


shows that two aspects are predominant, viz. endurance and steadfast 
resistance in battle and patience and self-control in calamity or at the 
strokes of Fate. 

We first give some instances of the former groups :* 
Mufadd. 12, 5 (al-Husain ibn al-Humam) : 


* Quotations from the Quran are mostly according to the translation of Bell, 
whom I have also followed in the numbering of the verses. 

1. Mfd. 43,10 sq. Lyall’s translation. — For hilm, here rendered by “temperance”’, 
in Goldziher, Muhamm, v. Studien I pp, 218sq., Lammens, Le berceau de I'Islam pp. 218 
sq., 263. 

2. Noldeke, ZDMG 57/1903, p. 414, M.2. The complete phrase is found e. g. 
Zuhair 7, 5, Asma ‘iyat 2, 4, Ibn Hisham I. 291’ 12, IV, 27, 12, cf. Abid ibn al-Abras, 
Fr, 15, 5; Quran 18: 27. 

3. Cf. also Antarah 13, 8; 22, 1, Tarafa 5, 56; 9, 9, al Khansa T 1,6. 
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We held our ground—for endurance is our inborn nature— 

with our swords that cut off hand and wrist.4 
Mufadd. 12,24: 
in the close press of battle, wherein were splinters of spears; we stood firm 
therein, though it bathed our steeds in blood.°® 
Nabigha 13, 2: 

Avoid the Banu Hunn, for meeting them is hard, even if you never meet 
anyone /in fight/ without being capable of enduring.® 

Labid 40, 90: 

We have held our ground against them on every serious battle-day with 
our swords till we ascended the mountain-paths (i.e. won victory).7 

al-A‘sha 53, 17 sq.: 

We held our ground and did not turn our backs, and it was not our business 
to flee, 

But you fled and did not hold your ground, and that is disgrace and shame 

to you.® 

Comments are probably superfluous. Sabr is here obviously the 
capacity of endurance, of resistance to the attacks of the enemy and 
holding the ground. The opposite is to turn one’s back and flee, as we 
learn from our last quotation. 

The second group carries us to the attitude of pre-Islamic poetry to 
Fate. It is well known that in this the idea of inevitable and inescapable 
Destiny plays an important part. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
deal with this conception in detail here. Suffice it to recall that the 
two most important expressions to denote Fate or Destiny, are maniyah, 
the lot, what is allotted, usually meaning death, and dahr, time, i. e. time 
and its changes and vicissitudes, time and its “products”, its contents of 
luck and misfortune, and very often as a representative of corruption and 
perishableness. 

It is a characteristic feature of this ‘fatalism’ that man’s ideal attitude 
to destiny is sabr, endurance, patience. Again we give the word to the 
poets themselves. 
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Transl. acc. to Lyall. 
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Salamah ibn Jandal 1, 23.9 

What saves them from the calamities of misfortune,'® when they bite, is 
patience to endure them and a countless number '' (of helpers) ."? 

Tarafah 5, 34. 

And (my) soul complains of what has befallen her; but be patient! you 

belong to a patient people.'3 

‘Urwah ibn al-Ward 2, 8. 

Then will be clear to you my firmness and my endurance when the matter 
recedes and turns its back.'4 

Hatim at-Ta’i 34, 2 sq. 

If the tribe that destroyed us had been an aristocratic, noble, princely one 

I should have borne what time brought with resolution; but now our 
vengeance is concerned with Muharib.'5 

Labid 12, vv. 12, 14, 15, 18. 

If it had been then another than I, O Sulaima, the blow of the events 
would have changed him, or else he had been the cutting steel . . 

I endure things, against which only the noble stand, who are wont to endure 
such things, 

as the loss of a cousin whose bowl makes the tribe incline (to it, to drink 
of it), or the damage of property—but damage of property may 
be repaired. . . 

And I do not say, when distress bites : woe unto me for what Destiny 
brings.'® 

Labid, Fragm. 26, 2 sq. 


Also Mfd. 22, 26. 


Var. “ime’’. 
ye Var. ye 
Sant ne pats Ede ne 
Text 7. As. 10: 15 p. 78. 
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O Asma, patience in what happens ! the accidents are either experienced 
or awaiting you. 

Patience in the accidents of Fortune! and abstain from baseness. The 
free-born are characterised by patience (endurance).'7 

al-A‘sha 21, 36. 

And patience against Time when it causes damage...'® 

Duraid ibn as-Simmah, Agh. IX, 5. 

Complaining little in the misfortunes, keeping (i.e. putting off) till to- 
morrow the discussion of the events of to-day.'9 

al-A‘sha 66, 8. 

Nothing is equal to the fear of ar-Rahman; thus, patience when you meet 
the hungry misfortune ! 2° 

This verse, which is probably not influenced by Islam, is remarkable in that 
it ascribes to patience a certain religious value, placing it on a par 

with fear of God.?! 

al-Asma ‘iyat 55, 8 (Mufaddal an-Nukri). 

They are patvent—and their patience is hereditary—towards the difficulty 

when trouble reaches them.?2 
These are only a few examples chosen almost at random from the 

numerous passages speaking of sabr as the “chiefest Bedouin virtue.”?3 

The ideal attitude towards the adversity of Fortune is patience, endurance, 

equanimity. The opposite is Es, impatience, anxiety, despondency,*4 


as will be illustrated by the following examples :— 

Shanfara, Lamiya v. 52. 

Nor am I despondent, uncovering my destitution, nor presumptuous, magni- 
fying myself in my wealth.?5 

Mufaddaliyat 126, 1 Abu Dhu’aib). 

Is thy heart distressed at the spite of Fate and the stroke of Dooth ? 


2j) Dd dl de rvs 
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Ct. Farrukh Das Bild des Froeh is lam in der arab Dichtung (1937) p. 23. 
Goat ab St Wate Ati pe ne 9 3 ne af 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, ed. 1936, I, p. 143 
Cf. Jacob, Schampara studien 1, p. 29. 
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Nay, Fortune pays no heed to him who bemoans his lot (is impatient) .2° 
al-Asma‘iyat 34, 25 sq. (A‘sha Bahilah). 
We live in this for a time, then the iron-headed spear abandons us, having 
been broken, 
and if we despair, our misfortune overwhelms us, but if we are patient, we 
are an enduring company.?? 
Hutai’ah 1, 10. 
Umamah said to me: ‘‘Don’t despair”. And I answered her: “Patience 
and endurance are overcome.” *® 
Hutai’ah 58, 8. 
A young man not exulting when good fortune touches him, and not 
. despairing because of the misfortunes of time.?9 
No complaint when misfortune strikes, no exaggerated joy in times of 
success and good fortune—such is the ideal of these ancient poets. There 
is another excellent instance of this attitude in the following verses by 
Mutammim ibn Nuwirah : 
Mu faddaliyat 67, 36, 39. 
Not I one, when Fortune strikes some new stroke of bitter loss, 
to burden my kinsfolk, humbling myself to beg for their help; 
Nor, if on a day some turn of Fate brings prosperity, 
exult I, nor when it goes, mourn I or lament the change.3° 
Special notice should be paid here to the self-restraint that should be 
displayed by mourning people. The difficulty in such control of the 
deepest feelings of the heart finds voice in the moving dirges of al-Ahansa. 
al-Khansa D 8, 2. 
They said to me : Console yourself from his memory ! Patience! The decree 
of God cannot be averted.3! 
al-Khansa Q 1, 1, 5. 
Pour forth your tears, or recover your sense; and be patient if you can, but 
you cannot... 
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But I found patience better than sandals and a shaved head (as signs of 
mourning ).3? 
Finally, her patienc.. gives Way, her sorrow overwhelms her : 
al-khansa R 1, 2. 
Don’t promise endurance when Sakhr is gone; for my endurance is 
overpowered and my patience is overcome.33 
al-khansa R 3, 3. 
(O my eyes ) you cannot be indifferent at the loss of the ambidexter ; 
weep over him with the bereft weeper, give up your patience.34 
At times this endurance assumes forms that may even seem to us a 
little exaggerated. It is easy to understand why Lammens is inclined to 
regard much of what is said about sabr as mere grandiloquence. We 
quote some lines from his book “ Le berceau de I’Islam ”, partly because of 
the vivid picture of the sabr as “‘the chief quality of the Bedouin, his 
national virtue”, partly to illustrate the author’s attitude. “In the 
trials he proclaims himself to be a rock, against which even the granite 
of time is crumbling. With dry eyes he has committed to the earth the 
remains of all his people ; not for a moment has he quivered ; no muscle 
of his face has moved and the echo has not caught the sound of a single 
complaint. 
I have not been impatient, nor anxious ; my weeping will not give 
me Zand back again.35 
Yet Allah knows with what attrition Time has tried him ; adversity has 
only affected so that his resistance has been thrown into more relief. 
Indeed a rock could as well have been split by the strokes of Fortune. 
If he has occasionally let slip a sign of emotion ; well, he asks forgive- 
ness of God as if it were a weakness, unworthy of man : 
We were patient, and when we saw that patience was of no use we 
desponded, but God has a right for excuses.3® 
He goes as far as refusing the tears, the only weapon of the afflicted one. 
Lo, weeping is the weapon of the afflicted.37 
What a grandiloquence! One is tempted to add: what a people to find 
such tones ! But this last conclusion would be exaggerated. The Bedouin 
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is easily fuddled by his own fluency of speech....If he exhibits the resis- 
tance of the granite, he also possesses all its passivity, all its inertness.’’s® 
Even if it be true that much of the poets’ talk of patience and endurance 
is exaggerated, we cannot help feeling that the picture given us by Lam- 
mens is coloured by a little lack of sympathy for the Bedouin. It is true 
in all countries and among all peoples that man seldom lives up to his 
highest ideals. 

It should also be kept in mind that sadr is still in our days the chief 
Bedouin virtue, as is repeatedly confirmed by travellers, e.g. by Doughty 39 
and Musil. The latter writes : ‘“ Like the lack of water the whole nature 
of Arabia Petraea forces man to ‘ be patient’, and there is no word heard 
so often as usbur, be patient. If it is hot, be patient, it will soon grow 
cooler, if you feel cold, usbur, the sun will soon burn ; if you want to 
break up more quickly, again usbur, till the camels have grazed ; if you 
want to work longer in a ruin, usbur, be patient, this time it is not possi- 
ble, there is no water and no pasture in the vicinity etc. etc.’’4° Certainly 
the physical conditions have contributed in no little degree to the shaping 
of the Bedouin ideal of sadr. 

We add some more instances from poetry, which are not so easily 
included in our two main groups but, nevertheless, will help us to get a 
better understanding of what sabr really means. 

Urwah 2, 13. 
....patient at the misfortune of the clients, and defending my honour till 
the green herbs are eaten (i. e. in spring ).*! 

The “ patience ” alluded to here seems to imply that the speaker is 
never tired in assisting his clients in their need.4? 

‘Urwah 3, 12. 
....and (people) asking for help, whose father is Zaid. I see no possi- 
bility of refusing them ; preserve modesty and be patient.43 

The words are directed to the poet’s wife, who blames him for his 
daringness and his perpetual raids. ‘“ Be modest, be ashamed, and have 


Lammens, Le berceau de I’ Islam pp. 108 sq. 
See above. 
Musil, Arabia Petraea III p. 13. 

-* o - e 1 Lz } Be 
1 pace! ol Ss: o> wr \<a8 lm 9 eile BD) is* 1) ome 
The translations of Noldecke (in his ed. of the diwan): “beim Beuclu der schutz- 
linge,” and Basset (in his transl. of the diwan): a la mendacite des esclaves, 
“are substantially correct, but not literal.— With this verse cf. Amr ibn Qami’ah 
1,,10 (you endure the press of the clients and the crushing of their multitude, 


when even the kinsman grudges them a gift and quenches his fire’’), Asma‘ipat 
24, 15 (=Aghani 1X5). 


Srels SsNhe Gil in WJ Sy! Wi og! 223 rarer s 


Zaid was the author’s father.—The combination of |, and po also Aghani XI, 


95, Labid 14, 9, cf. Noldeke, Die Gedichte des Urwa ibn Alward p. 64 n. 5 


»- 
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patience”’, he says, it has to be so and cannot be otherwise, you have 

to bear it. 

Abu Kabir al-Hudhali, JAs 203, p. 72, Vv. 39. 

And I have endured the hot wind with an uncombed mop of hair on my 
neck.44 t 

Cf. the quotation from Musil above. 

Kuhair 17, 33. 

....to lead good horses, and to establish relationship ( by marriage ) 
and to show endurance on dwelling-places, even if they detested them.45 

To stay in a disagreeable place is a manifestation of sabr. 

Labid 18,14. 

And with men who regarded generosity as a booty have you held out all 
the night to entertain them.4 

Kuhair 5, 2. 

I see that you have blamed me and turned away from me ; how could | 
tolerate you and be patient ?47 

To put up with a tiresome guest or to endure the revilements of an 

enemy is sabr. 

Aghani IV, 165, 5. 

You are deceived by (the thought) that I shall not have patience to bear a 
separation, while you will certainly be patient.% 

This instance might possibly be reckoned as our second group, since sepa- 

ration from the beloved is often regarded as a work of Time or Destiny. 
The following instances are of a somewhat different character. 

Labid 47, 31. 

If you accept the benefit we will tenaciously defend your right, and the 
benefit shall not lack hoof and claw.49 

Mufaddaliyat 77, 3. 

And when you have said Yes, then abide by it, and give your word fulfil- 
ment—to break a promise will surely bring blame.°°® 

In these two verses the stress lies upon the firmness or tenacity of the 

action. To interest oneself in the rights of somebody and to defend them 

with tenacity, to stand firmly by one’s word, both are manifestation of 

sabr but in a more positive sense than we have met with in the preceding 


sR 2 ge! re one BviT) 
229 gl! jlesls ole! os 
lest del Os, Oli s 
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examples, in which sabr was so to speak directed against some hostile 

person, or power, or circumstance. 

‘Amr ibn Qami’ah 12, 6. 

God curse thee for a drink! would that the resolute man could keep 
himself away from thee !°! 

Here we would perhaps speak of endurance or steadfastness in temptation. 

Lyall remarks that the sentiment of this verse is unique among ancient 

Arabian poets. 

Thus we find that sabr denotes endurance and tenacity in general, 
especially firmness in battle and patience in misfortune. As a rule the 
expression has no religious colour; only the response to Fortune bears a 
certain resemblance to religious attitudes. Of course this may in part be 
due to the character of our sources : ancient Arabic poetry is by no means 
a good source for the history of religion. It is possible that before 
Mohammed’s time the word was used in profane language, but since there 
is every reason to presume the existence of a religious language in Arabia 
even before Islam, we have no right to exclude the possibility that the 
word sabr might have been used as a religious term in pre-Islamic times. 
The question of the date of the oldest Arabic translations of the Bible is 
not definitely settled, but there are scholars who maintain that certain 
parts of the Bible were translated before Mohammed.*? In any case we 
find that in the old translation of the Gospels edited by Levin,®* sabr is 
the regular translation of the Greek Aypomone and hypomenein, e.g. Matthew 
10:22, 24:13, Mark 13:13: “He who endures to the end shall be saved 
( yaboe gai lal! UI nas cil! ), a passage which obviously refers to patience 


in persecution and martyrdom. In the Pauline epistles the word is used 
about persistence in faith and good works or of patience in afflictions and 
sufferings.°* 

We shall now proceed to a survey of the use of the word sabr in the 
Quran, in order to see what kind of transformation the word has under- 
gone when it appears as a technical term in the religious language of the 

uran. 
If we follow the classification adopted for the pre-Islamic authors, we 
have first to consider some passages speaking of firmness and endurance 
in the Holy War. To this category belong the following passages:— 

16:111. Then, verily, thy Lord is forgiving and compassionate to 

those who have emigrated ( ,»\s) after having been tried and who 


then have struggled (s2\.) and endured. 


The faithful followers of the Prophet patiently endured everything. 


51. Je dK o- 13 oO! r 4: 9 pws Oo aly | dio & 
52. Baumstark, Islamica 4 p. 562 sqq. 
53. y griechisch arabissche Evangelienn ubersetzung, ed. Leoin, Uppsala 1938. 


54. E.g. Rom. 2: 7, 5: 3, 12:2, II Cor. 1: 6, 6:4, acc. to the translation 
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They broke the bond of kinship (,»\e) and followed him, and fought for 


him ; in all this they exhibited Saby._ The import of the concept seems to 
be different from the pre-Islamic idea in that the motive and the aim of 
the struggle are not the same : the motive springs from faith, the power 
was given by Allah,55 and the fight is His holy war. 
8:66. O thou prophet, stir up the believers to fight: If there be 
twenty of you to endure, they will overcome two hundred, and if 
there be a hundred of you, they will overcome a thousand of those 
who have disbelieved... 
Allah is with those who endure. 
Or did ye think that ye would enter the Garden without 
Allah first knowing those of you who strove with all their might 
(s#\.), and knowing those who endure. 


3:140 How many a prophet (has there been) along with whom 
many thousands fought (34) and did not grow faint because of 


what befell them (,4:\s! ) in the way Of Allah, nor did they weaken 
or humble themselves :-— 


Allah loveth those who endure. 


47:33. But We shall try you until We know of you who strive 
(1s \» ) and endure, and We test the accounts of you. 


These passages offer no difficulties. The association with such verbs 
as sel. and Ul is clear and instructive.5° We also notice the phrase 


woke! Le, which reminds us of several passages from poetry where the 


same verb is used about the strokes of Fortune. 

This leads us over to our second group, the pronouncements concern- 
ing patience in adversity. The Quranic passages dealing with this subject 
are not very numerous, but they allow us to get a fairly clear understand- 
ing of the question. An important and fundamental change has taken 
part in the concept of destiny. There is no longer a belief in Time or 
as an impersonal power bringing fortune and misfortune; now everything 
that happens to man is the work of God, who acts with mankind accord- 
ing to his Almighty will. In view of this it is remarkable that the old 
impersonal expressions with Us! “to hit, to befall”, are still used rather 


often (31 : 16, 2:151, 22:36, cf. 3:116). In any case, the conception of 


55. Cf. Ibn Hisham, Sirah (ed. Cairo 1355) IIT 275, 2. 

56. Sabr in the jthad is also mentioned in early Islamic poetry, e.g. by ‘Umair ibn 
al-Humam, Agh. IV 193= Tabari, Annal es 1 1321: WHurrying to God with 
no other proviant than fear of God and good deeds for the resurrection, and 
endurance in the Holy War for God. For fear of God is the best disposition, 
cf. Farrukh, Bildes Fruh islams pp. 58, 70. Note the combination of sabr with 
tuga also Asha 66,8. Sabr and jihad also Ibn Hisham IV 123, 3. 
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sabr as man’s ideal attitude to that which befalls him, remains unchanged. 
But patience is now a religious virtue. Thus sabr is expressly among the 
religious duties in 31:16: 

O my son, observe the Prayer, urge to what is reputable and _res- 

train from what is disreputable, and endure patiently what befalls thee 

dQ! L 
Similarly in 22:36: 

. whose hearts are filled with awe when God is mentioned, and who 
patiently endure what befalls them, and who observe the Prayer, and 
of what We have provided them give freely. 

Cf. also 2:172: 

... those who observe the Prayer and pay the Zakah, who fulfil their 

covenant when they have entered into one, who endure steadfastly under 

adversity and hardship, and at the time of misfortune (or: attack) 

(omy aaly LL! os cpp aa!) these are the ones who are truth- 

ful, they are the ones who fear (God). 

If Baidawi is right in interpreting ..°l as sic! sielx. weshould 
have here a combination of our two aspects of sabr, in the jihad and in 
adversity, both taken as religious duties, 

In another passage Job receives praise from God for his patience: 

38:43. Verily, we found him patient. 

44. How excellent a servant! Verily he was in the habit of resorting 

(to us). ‘ 

The power of endurance isa gift from God, to Whom Job had re- 
course. In 21:85 Ismael, Idris and Dhu-l-Kifl are praised for their 
patience; there is no statement of the kind of their patience or its object, 
but since Job is mentioned in the preceding verses, we may assume that 
Baidawi is right in explaining it in the following way: “patient, i.e. in 
the toil of difficult tasks and in the calamities of misfortune.” 

A good description of sabr is given in 2:150 sq., probably revealed 
after the battle of Uhud: 

2:150. We shall try you with some experience of fear and hunger and 

defect of prosperity and persons and fruits; so give thou good tidings 

to those who patiently endure. 

151. who, when misfortune falls upon them (42.0. 4g2lv! !3!) say: 


“Verily we are God’s and to Him do we return”’. 

Whatever may befall the believer he turns to God and endures it 
patiently; nothing is allowed to separate him from God, he persists in his 
faith in Him, whatever happens. 

11:13. If we cause him to experience prosperity after a dearth which 

has affected him, he will assuredly say: ‘The evil (deeds) have 

departed from me”; lo, he is rejoicing, boastful. 

14. except those who have endured and wrought the works of 

righteousness; for them is forgiveness and great reward. 
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Baidawi comments on this in the following way: “ except those who have 
endured, i. e. under hardship in their faith in God and in submis- 
sion ( suc! ) to His decree (‘Lai ).” This interpretation expresses 


the exact difference between the pagan and the Islamic attitude: what 
was formerly resignation to the decree of Fate and a token of strength of 
mind, is now submission to the will of God and an act of piety.57_ At the 
same time we notice that the idea of equanimity in all the vicissitudes of 
life is quite similar to the one expressed in some of the pre-Islamic verses 
quoted above: no exulting in prosperity, no despondency in adversity. 
But now the motive of such an attitude is certainly the conviction that 
prosperity and adversity are both sent by God. 

Probably there is a similar conception behind the expression ‘‘endur- 
ing and thankful” ( , ,{s jl. ), which occurs four times in the Quran 


(14:5, 31:30, 34:13, 42:31). Although the context gives no clear guidance 
or the interpretation, it is very likely that the traditional explanation is 
correct. Baidawi says that the phrase means “he endures his trial and 
thanks for his favour ( ais je Sts 9 a cle pe: )”.5% Wensinck 


quotes a tradition from Muslim concerning this: “Wonderful is the attitude 
of the believer; everything always serves him for good; when pleasant 
things happen to him, he is thankful, and this serves him for good; and 
when misfortune befalls him he is resigned, and this, too, serves him for 
good.’’59 

Another instance of Sabr meaning resignation to the will of God is 
12:18, where Jacob, being told by his sons that Joseph is dead, answers: 
“But to endure is becoming ( |.» ,.ai ), and God is the one to be asked 


for help against what ye talk about.” Goldziher remarks that a similar 
expression is already found in the Lamiyah of Shanfara “and if complaint 
is of no use, edurance is more becoming.’"*' We notice that Jacob’s endu- 
rance is closely connected with his seeking help from God. 

Here we should also mention 37:102 where it is said that Isaac, when 
his father tells him that he has been commanded to sacrifice him, 
answers: “O my father, do what thou art commanded; thou shalt find 
me, if God will, one of the enduring ones.” Endurance is here combined 
with submission to the will of God ( Wu! WJ in v. 103!) and obedience. 


This Islamic sabr is very beautifully expressed in some verses which 
are ascribed to Ahubaib and are said to be composed by him shortly before 
he was crucified and died as a martyr: 


57. Baidawi on 14:5 
58. Goldziher, Muhammedan Studien 1 p. 252 with ref. to Qur. 22:36. 


59. Muslim, Zuhd trad. 64, as quoted by Wensinck, art. Sabr in Enzyklopadie des 
Islam. 


60. The same words occur in 12:83 in a somewhat obscure context. 


61. Goldziher, Muh. St. I p. 252 n. 5. Text: fea! Xu! ais) O! rails 
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O Possessor of the Throne, give me patience to endure what they want to 
do with me; they cut my flesh into pieces and my mind despairs. 

But this belongs to the matters of God, if He will, He blesses the limbs of 

my divided remains. 

They gave me the option between unbelief and death. My eyes bathed 
in tears, but without anxiety (impatience). 

I do not guard against death, for I am mortal, but I guard against the 
burning of the all-devouring fire. 

By God, when I die as a Muslim I don’t worry as to what region of God’s 
dominion becomes my wrestling-place (the place where I am felled) 

I show the enemy neither humility nor anxiety (impatience), for to God 
is my return.®? 

Another group of Quranic passages mentioning sabr is concerned with 
the patience of God’s messengers. They set their trust in God and endure 
patiently the injuries inflicted upon them by the disbelievers (14:15). 
Mohammed is exhorted to endure patiently “what they say,” i.e. the 
calumny of his adversaries (38:16, 73:10,) and to give glory to God 
(20:130, 50:38). In 38:16 the exhortation is enforced by a reference to 
David, in the verses preceding the two last mentioned passages there 
seems to be a hint to the might of God (50:37) or to His punishments 
(20:128) as an incentive to patience. Mohammed is not the first to bear 
such things : 

6:34. Messengers have been counted false before thee, but they 

patiently endured the falsehood laid to their charge and the insults done 

them, until Our help came to them. 


With these examples before him Mohammed ought to endure patiently, 
“for the promise of God is true” (4 a! 46 » 30:60, 40:57, 77)—1t is possi- 


ble that this promise concerns the punishment of unbelievers.°3 ‘‘So 
endure patiently as the messengers endowed with resolution endured, and 
do not seek to hasten (the punishment) for them. On the day when they 
see what they are being promised, it will be as if they had not remained 
(in the grave) more than an hour of the day” (46:34 sq.). Here we also 
meet with another idea, which recurs in several passages : 


62. Ibn Hisham III 185, 12 sqq. : 
poe rk sly cord lpr, st Blah be Gre pcp! las 
eyes ght Shey! fe Sly lds Oly WY old g eudy 
et ct Ske clit sis 49d Syclly J) Go ne ais 
sl, 30 ame Gla CN Sa Gl Spl jie Gls 
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gor all JI Gl lege Vy lates pal dey cold 

63. So Wensinck, art. Sabrin Enz. Isl. (“denn Allahs Bedrohungen werden erfullt’’). 
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76:24. So wait patiently for the decision of thy Lord and obey not 
from amongst them any guilty or unbelieving one. 
68:48. Wait patiently tor the decision of thy Lord, and be not like 
him of the fish ( Jonah), when he called full of suppressed emotion. 
10:109. Follow what has been suggested to thee, and endure until 
God judges; He is the best of those who judge. 
The meaning of these passages seems to be that Mohammed shall not try 
to anticipate the decision or the judgment of God; he has only patiently 
to endure all difficulties in the conviction that he is ‘under God’s eyes” 
(52:48), thus he can confidently leave the decision to God and await His 
judgment. 
(Cf. also 74:7, 7:85).% 
There are two passages in which sabr is mentioned together witl 
Prayer : 
2:42. Seek help in patience and Prayer, for it is heavy except to the 
humble; cf. 2:148.%5 
According to some commentators “patience” here refers to fasting. “which 
is patient restraint from breaking fast (<! ist! -s _»»)’’ as Baidawi puts 


it. Others explain it as meaning ‘“‘waiting for success (attamment of the 
want) and comfort in trust in God” (Baidawi). There is another passage 
that might speak in favour of the former interpretation, viz. 4:30, where 
sabr seems to mean sexual abstinence. But there is more probability for 
the latter interpretation, since there is no reason why fasting in this con- 
text should not be called by its real name, sawm, and since sabr is several 
times mentioned together with some kind of prayer in such a context that 
the sense of fasting i is excluded (20:130, 50:38). 

There remain a number of passages which speak only of sabr in general 
in such a way that it is often impossible to make out the exact meaning 
of the word. The commentaries here show a considerable amount of 
uncertainty and often give two or three alternative interpretations. In 
many cases, however, an examination of the context and of the motifs 
combined with sabr can give us valuable information, so that it is at least 
possible to determine the sphere of ideas to which the concept belongs. 
It is not possible to discuss all these passages in detail here, so we shall 
give only some suggestions concerning the most important ones. 

It is very often stressed that the patient will receive great reward 
(12:90, 13:22, 16:98, 23:113, 25:75, 28:80, 29:59, 39:13, 76:12). Even if 
it is not possible to establish the exact import of the term here, we learn 
from these passages that sabr is a religious virtue, worthy of being recom- 
pensed by the eternal bliss of Paradise. The same conclusion can be drawn 


64. 70:5 probably belongs to the same group, for the punishment is mentioned in the 
preceding verses. 7:85: when some believe and some disbelieve, be patient and 
leave the judgment to God. 

65. To seek help and be patient also 7:125 of Israel in Egypt; patience against 
Pharaoh 7:123. 
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from a group of statements where sabr is linked up with faith, fear of God 
and good work (3:116, 121, 183, 200, 11:117 12:90, 28:80, 39:13). 

Another group deals with the believer’s attitude towards his enemies. 
He is exhorted to be patient and forgiving and to‘repel the evil by the good:” 

42:41. Surely, if one patiently endures and forgives, that is one of the 

determining factors of affairs. 

28:54. These will be given their reward twice over for the endurance 

they have shown; they repel the evil by the good and contribute of 

what we have provided them with (Cf. 13:32). 

41:34. Good and evil are not on the same footing; repel the evil 

with what is better, and Jo, he between whom and thee there is enmity 

will be as if he were a warm friend. 

35. but none shall meet with it but those who have endured... . 

16:126. If ye take vengeance, take it only in the measure that ven- 

geance was taken from you; but assuredly, if ye endure patiently, it is 

better for those who patiently endure. 

Here we have a thought that is quite inconceivable in pre-Islamic 
times. To take vengeance was a sacred duty for the pagan Arab, to abstain 
from revenge wasa crime. But now it is a highly commendable deed to 
endure patiently an injury inflicted and to leave the vengeance to God. 
This is a manifestation of the new spirit of Islam. 

It is evident that such patience presupposes an unshakable trust in 
God. And as a matter of fact, sabr is occasionally expressly combined with 
tawakkul: 

29:59. . - who have endured and set their trust to their Lord. 

Cf. 16:44. 

Finally there are some cases where Baidawi interprets sabr as stead- 
fastness in obedience and abstinence from disobedience, or as firmness in 


66. The exact meaning of the word is not always clear: 3:116, & 183 seem to speak 
of patience in adversity (3:11:16: when evil befalls you’, 3:183: “afflicted in goods 
and person . . . bear annoyance for non-Muslims’’), equally 12:90; 3:121, 200 
possibly speak of endurance in battle; 11:117, 28:80, 39:13 seem to concern stead- 
fastness in obedience and piety. 


The above-quoted verses are translated by the late Mr. Pickthall as follows:— 


42:41:43/ And verily whoso is patient and forgiveth—lo! that, verily, is (of) the 
steadfast heart of things. 

28:54/ These will be given their reward twice over, because they are steadfast and 
repel evil with good, and spend of that wherewith we have provided 
them. 

41:34/ ‘The good deed and the evil deed are not alike. Repel the evil deed with 
one which is better, then ho! he, between whom and thee there was en- 
mity (will become) as though he was a bosom friend. 

35/ But none is granted it save those who are steadfast and none is granted it 
save the owner of great happiness. 
16:126/ If ye punish, then punish with the like of that wherewith ye are afflicted. 
But if ye endure patiently, verily it is better for the patient. 
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truth, viz. 11:117, 90:17, 103:3. This may becorrect, although in none 
of these passages there is any special hint to this significance. It seems 
more probable from the context to assume this meaning in 28:80, 39:13. 
Both these passages are already cited above. 


H. RINGGREN. 


Of the poets quoted the following editions have been used: ‘Amr ibn Qami’ah, 
ed. Lyall; al A‘sha, ed. Geyer; Asma‘iyat, ed. Ahlwardt; Hatim at-Ta’i, ed. Schulthess; 
Hutai’ah, ed. Goldziher; al-Ahansa, ed. Beyrouth 1888; Labid, ed. Chalidi and Huber- 
Brockelmann; Mufaddaliyat, ed. Lyail; Nabigbah, ed. Ahlwardt; Salamah ibn Jandal, 
ed. in JAs 10:15 pp. 71 8sqq.; Shanfara; ed. Jacob in Shanfara Studien; Tarafah, 
ed. Ahlwardt; Urwah ibn al-ward, ed. Noeldeke; Zuhair, ed. Ablwardt. 





SOME UNKNOWN MASTERPIECES OF ARABIC 
LITERATURE 


URING my last visit to Mecca, the sacred city of Islam, King Ibn 
Saud presented me with three large cases of books. It is an old 
Arab custom that noble hosts bestow generous gifts on their guests: a 
pretty slave girl or a bag of gold-coins is offered to them according to their 
predilections. His Majesty knew that I liked rare books, consequently he 
ordered them to be given to me. Three camels trotted along with the 
treasure for two long days till they reached Jidda, where my pre- 
cious possession lay for a long time on the terrace of my residence whence 
after a perilous voyage, across the Red Sea, through Egypt, on the Black 
Sea and the blue Danube it eventually arrived, inspite of the turmoil of 
the Great. War II, in beautiful Hungary. 

The present was a real royal gift; it contained the works of Hanbalite 
scholars, of Arab poets and panegyrics and books on the present state of 
Saudi Arabia. I began reading them with avidity. It was like a plea- 
sure-trip into bygone centuries, conversing with the spirit of the ages and 
gathering the spiritual nectar of long since deceased sages, picking out 
single volumes from the huge pile, like the miser selects the real gold-coins 
from among the silver spread out on his palm, as the Arabs say: nagqada 
and carefully scrutinizes them, that means a criticism, a tangid or intiqad- 
and rejoices at his invaluable find. 

I pounced upon the books of sheikh Shams-uddin Abu Abdullah 
Mohammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya who was one of the 
forerunners of the Wahhabi sect and has compiled about seventy juridical 
and theological books. These works are now edited and published at the 
order and expense of King Ibn Saud, the present patron and defender of 
the Wahhabis. 

After I had devoured some thirty volumes of dry medieval theology, a 
beautiful book slipped into my greedy hands. The title was most allur- 
ing—most Arab titles are—but at closer inspection the contents surpassed 
even the seductive title in temptation, Raudat ul Muhibbin wa Nuzhat ul- 
Mushtaqin: The Garden of Lovers and the Pleasance of yearning Souls. 

Our ancient theologian teaches godly doctrines under this alluring 
title. The love of God, he says, is the noblest sentiment and the only 
one which brings perfect satisfaction; but the Almighty has created man 
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out of clay and the creatures hark back totheir material origin and so 
they are attracted towards their fellow human beings. Perhaps this 
earthly love is the path along which the elect few may ascend to the real 
and eternal one - the union with God. 

The psychology and metaphysics of this earthly love is the aim of 
Ibn Jauziyya’s work. The two complete manuscript copies would never 
have survived but for the effort of King Ibn Saud and his worthy collabo- 
rator Master Ahmad ‘Ubaid. 

Habent sua fata libelli! Some circulate from hand to hand and some 
disappear into obscurity, never to be seen any more. Master Ahmed 
Ubaid reading Sheikh Mohammad as-Saffarin’s book, Ghadha ul-albab 
(Food of the Hearts), found quotations from Qayyim al Jauziyya’s work. 
He hurried to search after a copy which he eventually found. Mean- 
while he heard of another copy in the possession of Isa Iskandar al-Ma‘luf. 
The owner of the MS. was convinced that he possessed the only existing 
copy, no second one was known either in Europe or existed in the great 
libraries of Egypt such as that of Zaki Pasha or Taymour Pasha or 
Karmali and according to him no one among the biographers of Qayyim 
al Jauziyya had ever mentioned its existence. Ibn Rajab, however, does 
mention it in his Dhail al-tabagat, as well as Haji Khalfa in his Kashf az- 
zunun. 

Master Ahmed ‘Ubaid and his two brothers eagerly set to work on 
the publication of the rare MS. and when they reached the 368th page: 
another copy was sent to them by the Emir Abdullah, brother of King 
Ibn Saud. This royal copy, however, is mutilated in the beginning and 
at the end. 

Ahmed ‘Ubaid made a careful collation of the three MSS., removed 
the discrepancies and redacted the text according to the Oriental custom, 
quoting the traditions of the Prophet not literally but as to their inner 
meaning. He cites authorities like Jon Daud, An-Nasai, Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
etc. to strengthen his procedure. The mainstay of his publication is the MS. 
of Damascus, which he came across in 1347 A. H. (1928 A.D.) and which 
was written at a date (790 AH./ 1388 AD.) nearest to the time of the 
author’s death in 751 A.H. (1350 A.D.). There were many corrections 
and errors of the scribe in the text. which Ahmed ‘Ubaid has rectified by 
collating it with the other two MSS. 

From the comprehensive introduction affixed to the edition we learn 
some details of the life of the author. He was Abu Abdullah Shamsud- 
din Mohammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn Ayyub ibn Sa’d ibn Hariz az-Zur’i, 
ad-Dimashqi, generally known as ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya al-Hanbali. 
He was born in 691 A H. (1291 A.D.) and died in 751 A.H. (1350 A.D.). 
Funeral prayers were said over his earthly remains in the mosque al- 
Umuvi and the mosque Jerrah outside the so-called Little Gate of 
Damascus, before an immense congregation. His grave is in the ceme- 
tery of the Little Gate, near the tomb of his parents. 

We know little of his life except his indefatigable activities which he 
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consecrated to the service of his immortal master Ibn Taimiyya. His early 
life was spent in the study of the curriculum of general Muslim learning : 
grammar, exegesis, tradition, jurisprudence and criticism of the mystics’ 
path. He gained reputation by his versatility of speech. He became 
preacher in the mosque of al-Jauziyya.' 

Then he taught in the mosque of as-Sadriyya in the vicinity of the 
haymarket and the tombs of his pious ancestors, one of them alleged to be 
that of Mu‘awiya of which there is no vestige to-day. 

An ardent follower and disciple of Ibn Taimiyya, he faithfully co- 
pied out his lectures, and distributed them among his pupils. His fame 
was Closely connected with the reputation of his master as Abdarrah- 
man at-Tifhani has told us: “If Ibn Taimiyya had no other merits 
but his disciple, Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, it would suffice him.” 
Together with his reputation went his vicissitudes and his persecution. 
In the controversies which the implacable monotheist Ibn Taimiyya 
stirred up with the Sufis and scholastic Aristotelians, popular feeling 
turned against him and the Sultan of Egypt, an-Nasir, was compelled to 
imprison him together with Ibn Qayyim. They were put in separate 
dungeons in a fortress after they had been driven across the streets bound 
on the hunch of a camel and beaten with a whip. Ibn Qayyim was 
liberated only after the death of his master. 

As an independent thinker, he issued fatwas, based on the Quran and 
Hadith, against the customary repeated divorces of one’s wife who can be 
remarried only after some siranger has lived with her. This uncomfort- 
able consequence of the rashness of an angry husband could be annulled 
by a formal circumvention of the law i, e. expiation or legitimation-tahlil- 
for instance a slave was ordered to marry the wife and presented to her 
immediately. afterwards, by which act the marriage was nullified., as no 
slave can be the husband of his owner.’ 

The qadis attacked him for his fatwas declaring his visit to the tomb of 
Abraham and praying there as an illegal innovation, bid‘a. No wonder 
that he and the Elders of Islam were constantly at loggerheads. 

He sought consolation in the words of the poet : 

“The wolves were howling and I did not mind their raucous voice 

But when men spoke, I could not bear their ugly noise.” 

Impatient and unrelenting, he urged his nimble pen and wrote copiously 
maintaining his independent thinking on the lines of his master till the 
end. There were a number of fatwas on the most diverse queries, long 
treatises on the preference of Mecca or Medina, on the prescription of 


1, This mosque is supposed to have stood in the vicinity of the cornmarket but most 


of its walls lay in ruins and the remains were used asa law-court till 1909, and 


later as an infants’ school. During the revolt in Syria it took fire and was burnt 
down. 


Mahmud Taimour, the great master of modern Egyptian short stories, has sketch- 
ed the complications in his story: Shaikh Na’i-m of such a divorce. 
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prayer, on tradition and its false commentators, etc. The spirit, the 
flesh and the soul were not alien to the curiosity of his mind. Sitting in 
his humble abode and sustaining himself and his family—he had several 
sons—by his teaching profession and the donations of some bountiful 
friends, he compiled an immense quantity of works. A lover of books, 
he amassed such a rich collection that after his death his children 
secured their livelihood from the sale of books for a considerably long 
time. 

It may be a matter of surprise that a man of such rigorous principles, 
reared in the rigidity of Hanbalite doctrines, should compose a book on 
love: but attraction for, and interest in the opposite sex has been an in- 
herited motive in human life. 

The Holy Bible is not exempt from the attribution of this paramount 
force to the divine will, nor did Greek philosophers disdain to make it 
the subject of their speculation. In Arabic literature—besides the folk- 
tales of ancient times—Jahiz treated “Love and Women” Fi’l ‘ishq 
wa’n-nisa, the “Brethren of purity” Ikhwan as-Safa analysed in one of 
their “Letters”’ the meaning of love. Mas‘udi describes a meeting at the 
court of Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki, where thirteen scholastic philoso- 
phers discuss the origin, nature and value of love, and their discussions 
show that the opinions and views of the ancient Greek thinkers were not 
unknown to them. Love as adivine madness—junun ilahi or marad ilahi 
and inspiration was regarded as human, and consequently to be treated 
as such. Theology could not shut its eyes to such a demoniac power 
intruding upon the human soul and body. In Arabic Spain it was the 
petulant, restive Andalusian courtier-poet, philosopher and aggressive 
theologian, Ibn Hazm 384-457, A. H. 994-1064 A. D. who in his younger 
years presented Arabic literature with one of its most beautiful master- 
pieces: The Ring of the Dove-Tauq ai-Hamama.3 

Its compilation probably dates back to 415 A. H. (1024 A. D.). Ibn 
Hazm reveals himself as a veritable poet in this beautiful treatise, which 
may pass as a kind of autobiography as it contains his reminiscences and 
personal experiences in the flowery fields of love and adventure. His 
prose—though not free from the usual exuberance of Arabic contempor- 
ary style—is always delightful and brilliant with the splendour of rhetoric, 
and his verses a source of enjoyment to the heart and ear. 

Thus Ibn Hazm who, in his Kitabu‘l-Milal wa’n Nihal, has elucidated 
the divergences of religions and sects in a controversial spirit and proved 
himself one of the greatest Zahirite scholars, was one of the most interest- 
ing personalities of Islam. He was well aware of his rare abilities as a 
writer and thinker and when his opponents condemned his works to the 
flames he proudly exclaimed : 

*‘The paper ye may burn, but what the paper holds 


3. Ed. D. K. Petrof, Leide 1914. and Damascus, Maktaba’Urfat 1349/1930. 
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Ye cannot burn : ’tis safe within my breast; where I 
Move, it goes with me, alights when I alight, 
And in my tomb will lie.”’ 
In his Taug he haughtily rebukes his enemies : 
“I am the shining sun on the sky of learning 
But my fault is that I rose up in the West 
If the East had been the focus of my burning 
My memory had rendered a much richer harvest.”’ 
and again : 
““My place is narrowed, though broad is the infinite waste 
Those who blame me, lose God’s eternal grace 
The time in which I live not, is bereft of space.’’+ 

Islamic learning took notice of Ibn Hazm’s theological works only, 
and neglected his literary masterpiece, the Tauq, but if it had been trans- 
lated into Latin, it would surely have been considered the most charming 
work of the Middle Ages. His philosophy is akin to Neo-platonism: The 
soul, he says, has been scattered into innumerable atoms and thus it wan- 
ders in space. If human hearts meet on earth, the scattered soul-atoms 
happily unite again. This union is Love and there is no greater bliss 
than the union of fraternal souls, as there is no deeper sorrow than 
parting. One beholds his soul-mate in dream, and languishes in bondage 
all day, till night brings back his beloved one’s vision, One falls in love 
by description and pines away in the yearning for that adored being 
whom fenced-in windows debar from his sight. Some become enamoured 
at one flitting glance and patiently stand under the thickly curtained arch 
to listen to the sweet voices which here and there filter through the walls. 
Lovers have secret signs and their ciphered letters are smuggled in by 
soothsayers and trades-women, and they sometimes may even meet in the 
winding narrow lanes of the bazaar. 

Pure romance shines through from the pages of Hazm’s Ring of the 
Dove: Let us read on a little further his own story : 

“I beheld at Cordova, in the bazaar of the perfume-sellers a beautiful 
damsel. I could not see her face, but I felt how she drew me on like a 
magnet. I followed her footsteps, across the bridge of the Guadalquivir 
Wadi'l-kabir to the cemetery of the caliphs. Here she suddenly stopped 
and shouted at me: 

“Why do you follow me, what do you want?” 

“Shine for the moon, when it hides behind the clouds and step into 
the place of the sun when the dawn lags behind,” I replied, “I love you, 
you heavenly apparition.” 

**Stop this nonsense,”’ answered the girl, ‘‘and leave me alone.” 


“I shall be satisfied with the tiniest crumbs of your grace,” I said, 
“have mercy on me” 


4. Nicholson’s translation. 
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‘What should it be ?” 


‘Permit that my eyes may bathe in the beauty of your face.’’ The 
girl lifted her veil and the throbbing of my heart nearly stopped at the 
glorious sight. 

“Are you free or a slave ?”’ 

“T am a slave,” she answered in a low voice. 

“What is the name of your master? I shall buy you from him.” 

“No, no!’ she cried, “you may ask anything but that. I'll not 
betray my master’s name.” 

**My heart was pierced by these words, I knew that the slave-gir! 
loved him. 

“Come here every Friday-noon, I shall wait for you, ‘‘I entreated her 
and the girl, on condition that I would not follow her, promised to do so. 

Since then for months, I stood near the cemetery every Friday, but 
the girl never came, still her picture lingered in my heart for ever.” 

Three hundred years later the great Italian poet Dante may have 
beheld his inspiratory muse Beatrice in a similar way on the banks of the 
Arno ! 

Ibn Hazm’s love-tales full of romance and exquisite refinement are 
the precursors of the European short stories. Let us cite another one: 


Ahmed lost his fortune and was compelled to sell his slave girl to 
Mustafa. Poor Ahmed was a brave soldier and served in the sultan’s 
bodyguard. At his lamentable loss he nearly went mad. At last the 


sultan too noticed the paleness of his face and learning its cause ordered 
Mustafa to his presence : 


“Return the slave-girl to Ahmed, I shall pay you the highest price.” 

“Oh commander of the faithful,’’ replied Mustafa, “I cannot part 
with her because I love her, and I shall die if I lose her.” 

Abmed hearing this, steps to the balcony of the palace and throws 
himself into the moat. But Allah, the protector of true lovers saved his 
life and he was carried back into the sultan’s presence, nearly unscathed. 

“Well Mustafa,’ ordered the sultan, “if you love her to such an 
extent, jump down from the balcony !” 

Mustafa steps to the parapet, his eyes are riveted on the depth, he 
makes a start but suddenly recoils and withdraws with the shame of his 
cowardice. The slave-girl rushes into the arms of her lover. 


These stories are variegated with sweet poetry. Love-sick maidens 
gather the glebe from the footsteps of fiery-eyed youths, broken-hearted 
poets wither away under the sufferings of love. If separated they do not 
wish to live on, as parting is more bitter than the bitterness of death. In 
the next world they surely will hear the laughter of the loved one and 
her eyelashes will be the night’s tent, and the glitter of her teeth the dawn 
of a bright sun 

Al-Ghazali (d. 1111. A.D.) in one of his earlier works—Mizan al-amal- 
denounces love as pure nonsense and folly which enslaves man, created to 
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be free, with its animal passion; it is a veritable disease of the soul. 
Later, in /hya ulum ad-Din he analyses the degrees of pleasing, sympathy 
and love which ultimately lead to the divine love; the sole aim of a true 
believer. This kind of ascension from the earthly love to the heavenly 
one is unmistakably deeply influenced by the neo-platonic idea, which 
plays such an important role in Muslim mysticism. 

Al-Jauziyya continually meditated on similar problems. He wrote a 
long treatise, as a kind of reply under the title, al-jawab al-kafi li man 
sa’ala‘an iddawa ash-shafi also called: adda waddawa “The answer given 
to him who asked for a curing medicine.” 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya’s versatility is indefatigable in leading the 
inquisitive sufferer from the pangs of earthly love into the mysteries of the 
duties of a believer, through the right conduct of prayer, expiation of sins 
and general behaviour of a true Muslim, after which he conducts him 
through the degrees of love and its qualities. He knew Ibn Hazm’s book 
and quotes it several times. It is probable that he considered it as a model 
which he tried to modernise and to emulate. Even the interspersing of 
his text with poems of his own and those of others allows such an inference, 
but as regards literary value, it falls short of the original. Ibn Hazm was 
a poet first—at least during that period of his life when he wrote Tauq 
al-Hamama—and then a theologian. Ibn Qayyim was a rigid theologian, 
a mugallid first and always. Nevertheless, the subject-matter of love issuing 
into divine channels so much attracted and occupied his mind that in 
the spare hours when he laid down his pen from copying the Unsheathed 
Sword of Master Ibn Taimiyya, he produced a longer book, more extensive 
and more embellished than the Jawab al-kafi. This book, The Garden of 
Lovers and the Pleasance of Yearning Souls, is the fruit of his exertions. 

The book begins with the customary eulogy on God, but it differs 
from the usual ones in that it eulogises the Almighty as the creator of love 
which paves the path to the possession of the beloved and has set thereby 
the souls into motion towards perfection and directed the hearts towards 
the achievement of all that mankind has been created for. God has dis- 
tinguished between the lovers of the Cross, lovers of their fatherland and 
lovers of their brethren, lovers of women and lovers of children, lovers of 
the world and lovers of the faith, lovers of songs and lovers of the Quran, 
but He preferred the lovers of His book and His Apostle to all others. He 
created by love and for love’s sake the earth and the heavens and upon 
love were shaped the creatures; it makes the stars revolve and by it reaches 
all motion its goal and meets the beginning and ends, through it attain 
the souls their desire and escape destruction and step on the path to their 
Master. Through love taste the souls the amenities of life and the sweet- 
ness of faith if they acquiesce in the Godhead of Allah and in Islam as 
their religion and in Muhammad—peace and blessing on him! — as His 


5. Publ. Cairo, 1904. and 1927. ‘formerly in India 1889. 
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apostle. Hanbalite rigidity is expressed in the following lines—perhaps 
as a counterbalance of the effusions above, very much resembling those 
made by mystics—where the oneness of God is emphasized besides Whom 
no intermediary or helper is accepted, except of course Muhammad, whose 
eulogy immediately follows. Muhammad was the only prophet of God 
from among numerous others by whose life Allah has sworn, so dearly 
beloved was he to Him. Ibn Qayyim expatiates on this privilege in a 
special book—at- 7 ibyan fi agsam al-Quran, published in Mecca, 1321 (1908) 
in which he deals with the formulas of oaths in the Quran. Muhammad 
is the last of the prophets and no faithful really believes unless he loves 
him more than his own self and children and father and all other human 
beings. A tone rings through these eulogistic lines very much resembling 
the renunciation of the world as occurring in Buddhism, Christianity, 
and neo-platonism. 

This life, short and full of delusion, is but a test for those who aspire 
to the real existence hereafter. It is reason (‘aqgl) by which the righteous 
one is led. When God sent down Adam to the earth Gabriel presented 
him with three things, religion, morals and reason. ‘‘Choose from among 
them,” he cried and Adam reached out for reason and told the other two, 
“Away with you. We cannot leave reason alone, they replied.” 

Reason has to rule over passion and self-conceit, but always with rea- 
sonable arguments. God has ordained man to refrain from passion for 
women but has allowed marrying women up to four. Passion for victory 
and forcible action is not forbidden generally but has to be employed in 
the right way: the fight against untruth and all practices conducing to it. 
Pride of battle is permitted. A tradition relates that the Prophet seeing 
one of his companions strutting along between the battle-lines said, “Verily, 
this is behaviour displeasing to God except in such a place.”’ 

God is reasonable. He has not prohibited anything without making 
amends in its stead. He has prohibited usury, but has permitted pro- 
fitable trade; He has prohibited gambling but allowed gain by horse- 
racing, camel-racing and shooting. He has prohibited the wearing of 
silk but indemnified the believer with diverse clothing of wool, cotton 
and linen. He has prohibited adultery but has allowed lawful marriage 
and concubinage. He forbade the enjoyment of alcoholic drinks but 
allowed tasteful drinks beneficial to the body and the soul. He forbade 
the listening to frivolous music of lute and harp but indemnified it with 
the chanting of the Quran. And all this He did for the benefit of His 
creatures, and not out of spite or hatred on His part. The author says 
in his introduction :—- 

‘We have put forth this book to establish peace between passion and 
reason and what is correct in it is from God and what is erroneous comes 
from myself and the devil. It is divided into 29 chapters. 

Chapter 1 The names of love. 

“The comprehension of the subject is important and as it closely 

adheres to the heart, it commands a number of names. About sixty 
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names of love have been collected such as mahabba (love), alaga (attach- 
ment), hawa (passion), sabwa (inclination), and sababa (idem), Shagaaf 
(desire), miga (fondness), Wajd (burning passion), Aa/af (infatuation), 
Tatayyum (delirious love), /shq (lust), Jawa (concupiscence), Danaf (heart- 
rending), shajw (yearning), Shaug (ardent longing), Ashilaba (attraction), 
Balabil (raving love) Tabarih (pangs of love). Sadam (grief of love), 
Ghamarat (pangs of love), Wahal (grievous love), Shajan (heart-burning), 
La‘ij (heart-burning), /kti’ ab (sorrow of love), Wasab (grief of love), Huzn 
(sadness of love), Aamad (emaciating love), Ladh‘ (burning love), Huraq 
(inflaming love), Suhd (sleepless love), Arag (sleepless love), Lahf (yearn- 
ing love), Hanin (longing), /stikana (tenderness), 7abala (love-fury), Lau‘a 
(inflaming love), Futun (seductive love), Junun (fury of love), Lamam 
(addiction), Ahabl (brain-cracking love), Rasis (forerunner of love-fever), 
ad-Da’ almukhamir (disturbing disease), Wadd (affection), Ahulla (friend- 
ship), Ahilm (companionship), Gharam (passion), Huyam (yearning), 
Tadliya (tenderness), Walwala (amity), and a number of others.” 

Chapter 11 explains the meaning and etymological origin of the names 
interspersed with some poetry. To give an instance of the kind of 
explanation I shall quote one passage here. 


Many people become pale at the sight of their beloved one and 
begin to tremble. 


“The moment I beheld her I turned pale and my tongue was fetter- 
ed”. It is said that the reason of this fright is that love is the ruler over 
the hearts and when he appears the hearts get frightened by their sovere- 
ign. Beauty enslaves the heart and it feels that it has become a slave and 
is frightened as a man is of a tyrant.” 

Chapter III explains that the names of love properly enumerated are 
either synonyms or explanatory of some of its qualities: 

Chapter IV deals with the fact that the upper and under-worlds exist 
only by love and were created for its sake and that the motion of the 
spheres and of the sun and moon and stars and the movements of the 
angels and all living creatures as well as the movement of anything mov- 
ing exist by dint of love. 


Movement, he declares, is threefold: voluntary, natural and forcible. 
Voluntary, conscious movement is directed for the benefit of the moving 
body. Natural movement is directed towards its centre of gravitation 
like that of a stone thrown up and dropping. Forcible movement is sub- 
jected to the forcing power which is not in itself but originates outwardly. 
The angels are ordained to execute the orders of God. Consequently all 
movement in the world is caused by the angels and their movement is in 
obedience to the command of God and His will. Therefore the angels 
are called malaika, derived from aluka which means ‘letter or missive’-a 
very doubtful etymology ! 


Will and love are the cause and aim of every movement. Arguments 
for this assertion are easily to be found in the Quran, according to which 
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God created the universe: Oh our Lord, thou didst not create this for 
naught! 
Chapter V The motives of love are threefold. The description of the 
beloved and her beauty, the consciousness of them by the lover and the 
harmony between the two. If all these three qualities are strong, love is 
perfect. If the beloved is very beautiful and the consciousness of it by 
the lover is strong and the harmony between them is steady, this love will 
be lasting. No matter if the beauty of the beloved in itself is deficient, 
but in the eyes of the lover perfect, the power of love reigns over him. 
Love makes one blind and deaf as it was told of ‘Azza who once appeared 
before Hajjaj. He said to her, “Oh ‘Azza, by God, you are not like what 
Kuthayir described you’’. ‘‘Oh my prince’’, she rejoined, ‘‘Verily he did 
not see me with your eyes.”’ 
The Poet Sang : 

“Love is not beauty and not delicacy 

But a thing given as the soul’s legacy.” 

Love is the mirror in which the lover beholds the reflection of his 
own tenderness in the face of his beloved and in reality he loves only his 
own self, his own nature and its likeness. Onesaid to his beloved, “I 
met in you the essence of myself and its likeness in all its moods and my 
soul rushed to yours and was conducted to you. Verily I got enamour- 
ed of myself. An example of this is that the most cherished food is what is 
most similar to the essence of one’s body and is most appropriate to it. The 
stronger the relationship between the eater and what is eaten, the keener 
grows the appetite for it. On the contrary, distaste arises from some dis- 
harmonious food. 

The caliph Ma’mun is supposed to have said: ‘‘Forgiveness became so 
endeared to me that I was afraid it will not be reckoned as a merit on my 
part.”’ 

Love may be directed towards something abstract, spiritual or moral. 
Many a generous man is enamoured of generosity, even at the risk of ruin- 
ing himself. Lovers of wisdom are more dispassionate in the search after 
knowledge than any amorous youth for his maiden. 

The wife of Zubair ibn Bakkar was told, “happy thou art, thou dost 
not share him with a rival.” She retorted, “These books are more dan- 
gerous rivals than any woman could be.” 

Pangs of love, however painful, may be a source of pleasure. A physi- 
cian told us that he enjoyed placing a bitter medicine on his tongue, 
knowing that it will conduce to his healing. Similarly lovers endure all 
sorts of suffering with joy because it leads them to their hearts’ desire. 

There is a harmony between lovers which makes them akin and binds 
them. Some philosophers have said that love is a mixing of souls like two 
waters mingle inseparably. Love unites two souls to such a degree that 
the sorrow of one is the sorrow of the other. 

Friends visited a sick man who seemingly recovered at their sight. 
“From where do you come ?” he asked. “From a certain friend of yours 
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who was ill but is now on the way to recovery,” they said. “‘How strange!” 
he exclaimed. “I did not know the reason of my illness till I learned 
that he was ill and now I feel better at the good news that he is past 
danger;” he asked for pen and ink and wrote to his friend: 

Verily I suffered from fever and did not know of your illness till 

my visitors informed me of it and my fever left me just because of 

your recovery. 

God helped me at the time He helped you. 

Another man fell ill out of sympathy for his beloved and he recited: 

The friend fell ill and visiting him 

I fell ill too for my anxiety for him. 

And the friend came to see me 

And I recovered when I beheld him. 

You hardly find two people loving one another without discovering 
in themselves some similarity and accordance in their actions, aims and 
state of mind. 

He quotes Muhammad Ibn Hazm without mentioning his work from 
which he cites Taug al-Hamama, 1am convinced that love is the reunion 
of particles of souls scattered in individuals and longing for reunion with 
their original essence.”’ 

Sympathy and antipathy originate in a preordained attachment as 
each element is attracted by its related one. As the Quran has it: 
(VII. 189) ‘‘He created you from one soul and made therefrom its mate 
to dwell therewith.” 

The reason of the attraction is that they originally belonged to one 
another. If the reason of inclination or sympathy were simply the 
beauty of the face, the one deficient in beauty would not find approval, 
although we often find that one prefers a less comely face to a radiant one. 
If it were for similarity of morals, a man would not love one who disap- 
points him. 

Love has many causes: The common interest of those belonging to 
the same sect in the adoration of God, this is the noblest; love for the sake 
of partnership in the same walk of life; aspiration to the rank of the beloved 
one; love for the sake of a secret which both parties share, and love in the 
interest of acquiring some gain and the love of passion-which has no other 
reason but the conjunction of souls as we have previously mentioned. 

Ibn Hazm expresses in a more elaborate style what Emerson said 
more tersely: ‘‘True love cannot remain unrequited’. Ibn Qayyim 
follows the argument of his model and quotes him almost verbatim: The 
soul that does not requite love is encircled by some secret accidents. The 
enveloping curtains are of an earthly nature, and hinder the reunion with 
the particles combined with them originally before descending into world- 
ly existence—lulul—, but if these hindrances disappear, the partners unite 
as preordained. 

Some believe that the souls had been created in the form of a ball and 
then distributed. Those souls which were nearest then, will sympathise 
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with each other in their earthly life. This conception is erroneous, as it 
is based on the assumption that the souls existed before the bodies. 
Religious law and reason prove that the souls were created together with 
the bodies. The angel commanded to blow the soul into the body did so 
when four months had elapsed after conception. This is the time when 
the soul first manifests itself. 

To end the discrepancies we may say that love is of two kinds : love 
of common interest, which may pass with the passing of interest and 
spiritual love originating in preordained mutual attachment. 

With the assimilation of souls and their accomodation, the bodies 
are also attracted to one another. The bodies are the vessels and bearers 
of the souls. God has ordained—the union of bodies between the male 
and the female as it obtains between the souls. 

It was believed that by a bodily union love is inflamed, although the 
opposite is true, as such a union ( jima) extinguishes the fire and cools 
down its heat. But people differ in this respect. Some are strengthened 
in their love afterwards, and become more steadfast; they are in the 
position of those to whom something has been described and they find a 
liking for it and when they tasted it, they fall in ardent love with it and 
desire it the more. In the tradition concerning the elevation of the 
angels to their Lord, He asked them about His worshippers and they 
said: they praise and adore Thee. The Lord asked: have they seen me? 

No, they answered. 

And how would it be if they saw me? 

The angels answered : 

If they had seen Thee they would be burning with the desire to 
praise, worship and magnify Thee.** 

The attachment of a couple becomes stronger after bodily union, 
because the desire of the heart is combined with the pleasure of the eye, 
and when the eye beholds, the heart covets more, as in the union of 
bodies the pleasure of the eye and the desire of the heart and the gratifi- 
cation of the body are enhanced. With the disruption of this state the 
longing becomes more burning. The parting of lovers doubles the grief 
and the yearning for reunion. In this respect the yearning of the woman 
is much stronger than that of the man; if she has tasted the honey— 
drop of love, especially the first one, she cannot bear the separation and 
absence from her lover. 

The pious theologian does not refrain from entering into the details 
of bodily love. The East calls a thing by its proper name and Oriental 
languages are almost onomatopoeic in their expressions of factual things 
and procedure; why abstain from the primeval usage in a scientific 
work ? 

I restrict myself to a poem which may serve as a specimen of the rest : 


**In the Hadith of al-Bukhari, Muslim and Ahmed ibn Hanbal. 
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‘I kissed her for a thousand times and she cried : 

Enough ! Hast thou nothing but your kisses’ flight ? 

I told her : love of heart and its sincere faith, 

Weeping tears overflowing all my face! 

She retorted : By God, what’s the use of such a lad 

To those loving words he can nothing add !” 

Ibn Qayyim adds a tradition from Abu Huraira-unreliable though 
many of the traditions related by him are-——that the Prophet is supposed 
to have said : four things are never satisfied : The soil by rain, woman by 
man, the eye by looking, and the learned by study. 

“Some think that bodily union weakens love and deteriorates it, as 
union being its aim, accomplishment of the aim exhausts all excitement. 
It is the way of all desires: it is sweet and irritating till it finds its 
satisfaction. The thirsty are avid for a cup of water, but will not drink 
more when once satisfied, thus the hungry cannot bear the smell of food 
when satiated. Forbidden love is therefore the sweetest.” 

“Some others again argue that the basis of love is spiritual and that 
love grows with the growth of the spirit.’ 

“In ‘the age of ignorance,’ godless people did not hope for reward 
or fear punishment or desire love without bodily union. Asma‘i asked a 
Bedouin women, ‘‘What do you consider love?’’ She answered, “Embraces 
and hugging and winking with the eye and conversation.” An Arab 
Bedouin was asked about the matter and he said, ‘‘Love consists of 
caressing the beloved, kissing her lips and sweet talk.’’ Another said, 
‘Real love is the elevation of the beloved one and her adoration.” 

It seems strange that your theologian sets the people of ‘the age of 
ignorance,’ commonly considered as_barbarous-jahiliyya-on a higher level 
as far as ideal love goes, than the following generations blessed with 
religion. Bodily union must generate offspring, but love, according to 
the belief imputed to these “barbarous Bedouins,” consists simply of 
kissing and caressing the loved one in bashfulness. 

“Love is caused by beauty, either external or internal or both. The 
means of love are, the sight by the eye or by the heart, when it is describ- 
ed to one. Many people fall in love through description and therefore 
the Prophet has forbidden the description of a strange woman by the 
wife, lest the husband should be ensnared by his fancy to her.” 

Chapter VI deals with the sight of man and its consequences. 

“God has ordained that believers should cast down their looks, 
XXIV. 30. God has made the eye the mirror of the heart thus by casting 
down the eye the believer shuts out the evil desires of the heart. 

“Looks work in the heart as arrows work in their victims, and even 
if they do not kill, their wound is like a spark thrown into dry grass.”’ 

Our theologian does not weary of enumerating the dangers connected 
with the free use of our sight. It makes us deviate from the right path 
and leads us into temptation. The lovers of pictures are also doomed to 
perdition. Passion may misguide us through looking on beardless youths 
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which, according to the Prophet’s tradition, was the fault of the onlooker, 
not of the youth. 

Chapter VII gives a discussion between the heart and the eye, each 
accusing the other of committing sin. 

“The eye is roaming, the heart searching, the first enjoys the sight, 
the second delights in possession, but when they fall into misfortune, they 
upbraid one another.” 

A series of parables is given to strengthen the concatenation of causes 
and consequences. At the end is related the well-known story of the 
cripple and the blind man who entered an orchard. The cripple said to 
the blind one, “I see what fruits beckon towards us, but I can’t reach 
them.’’ The blind man took him on his shoulders and with their com- 
mon effort they could satisfy their greed. Who is responsible for the 
theft? 

Even in the next world the body and the soul will reproach them- 

selves, and argue, which of them is the real culprit? The angel will have 
both of them punished. 
Chapter VIII deals with the views of those who argue that God has 
created the beauties of the world for man’s enjoyment and those who 
forbid their possession by love. God has not created anything without 
an aim. 

There are some traditions ascribed to the Prophet which have a 
wider interest, as they permit the sight of a strange woman whom some- 
body may woe. These traditions seem well authenticated by at-Tirmidhi, 
an Nasa’i and others. 

In this connection our theologian goes much further. He does not 
disdain to explain the views of thinkers who consider the love or attrac- 
tion between parties of the same sex, which is abominable in the eye of 
the Law (Shari’at). But affection between friends of the same sex may 
grow so strong that a long absence and privation from each other’s sight 
may throw them into despair. Here he again quotes Ibn Hazm’s 
book— Taug al-Hamama. His greatest authority, however is his master, 
‘‘who has a thousand books,” namely Ibn Taymiyya who in contradiction 
to the hated Mu‘ tazilites commands self-control, even if it leads to mad- 
ness. This self-restraint may cven result in death. He adduces a tradi- 
tion ascribed to the Prophet according to which, he who falls in love and 
exercises restraint and conceals his passion till he dies is a martyr 
(shaheed). Ibn Hazm, the poet-theologian had taken a great liking to 
this probably spurious tradition and tries to strengthen it with a number 
of splendid verses. 

Ibn Qayyim continues: ‘‘Some sages permitted such a passionate 
love to run its course as it is quite in conformity with the general rule of 
the Law to save life before everything, even the perpetration of deadly 
sins—kaba’ir will be connived at, when life is at stake. 

Chapter 1X gives a satisfactory answer to all the questions raised above 
from the strict standpoint of extreme orthodoxy. ‘‘The sight of beauty 
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is the sight of God and His knowledge and love, and by no means the 
sight of the devil.” ‘Those who consider the sight of beauty a kind of 
worship, because God reveals Himself in those pictures and that through 
them they may approach Him, is similar to the belief of the Christian 
monks and mystics.” Our master i.e. Ibn Taymiyya told me, that 
a man from among those described above, saw a pretty youth pass by him 
and let his looks follow him. “I see in him,” he said, “‘the qualities of 
my idol (ma‘bud) as he is the personification of His beauty.’’ Our 
master further told us : “‘God’s curse upon those who cohabit with those 
whom they worship.”” Those who believe in the tradition that looking 
at beautiful faces is worshipping the creation of God are pagans. Such 
traditions are false.” 

Chastity of women, according to the tradition, may be twisted into 
diverse ways. Ibn Qayyim in his sharp polemics conducted with the 
formal logic of theologians gives some examples of this. A_ tradition— 
certainly spurious, according to an-Nasa’i—speaks of a man who com- 
plained to the Prophet that his wife did not refuse the hand of one who 
reached out to her ( yad al-lamis)._ The Prophet answered that he should 
divorce her, but the poor man said he was so much infatuated with her, 
that he feared he would go mad without her. “If so, replied the Pro- 
phet, you may still live with her, as this is the lesser evil.”’ 


Ibn Qayyim does not shirk from expatiating on the explanation of 
this affair. 


“A certain Abu‘Ubaid stated that the expression: /a taruddu 


yada lamisin really means that she did not refuse the hand of one who 
asked for a gift out of the husband’s property. ‘This is by no means so, 
retorts our theologian, as /amis does not mean one who “asks” but one 
who “touches”, “reaches out”, asking would be multamis. 


“If the man in question really implied fornication, how could the 
Prophet permit him to continue to live with her who behaved like a 
harlot (baghi) and he acting as a pimp” (duyyuth). It ismore probable 
that she was simply coquetting and flirting with a man who dragged at 
her dress and touched her. There are women, continues the learned 
shaikh, who may show tenderness in talk and even flirt (/u‘b) but they still 
remain chaste (hasan) and modest (afifa) and spurn him in case the man 
should want more. This was the habit of many Arab women and no- 
body considered it shameful; in ‘the age of ignorance’ ( jahiliyya) women 
even went further; they offered their lower half to the husband and the 


upper half to the lover.” Ancient Arabic poetry is not shy or reticent in 
this matter. 


Ibn Hazm is not let off very lightly. “This Zahirite, who clings 
with his dryness and severity to literalism and will not concede the true 
meaning and the legal context, yet revels in the examination of love and 
the sight of beauty and the enjoyment of forbidden music, is very catholic 
in one way and very narrow in the other, he refuses well-authenticated 
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traditions and believes in spurious ones. We return to our master, [bn 
Taymiyya, who boldly declares, “where has God permitted the forbidden 
looks, and the love of beardless youths and strange women,” he exclaims. 

Half a dozen playful poems are interspersed and added to the solemn 
speculations, a sign that sexual life with its aberrations and its collision 
with the rigidity of the Law (shari‘at) occupied the minds of people in 
the East in the past as it does at present. It is not strange to Oriental 
minds that these factious verses were put into the mouths of respectable 
muftis and highbrowed qadis. 

Chapter X “All physicians agree that melancholy is the illness 
induced by the admiration of pictures and characters, and its phy- 
sical cause is the rising of an injurious vapour to the brain from the 
congested semen, consequently it most often befalls bachelors. The 
inflamation of the blood passes on to the black bile (sauda) and to 
the white bile; from the preponderance of the black bile results the 
corruption of thought and from this the weakness of the brain 
and consequently the desire of things that are not to be and wishes that 
cannot be realised. All this may lead to madness, and sometimes a man 
commits suicide or dies from sorrow, or dies from excess of joy on behold- 
ing his beloved one, or begins to cry till his heart is oppressed and he 
remains in this state for twenty-four hours and is near death but recovers 
after being rubbed with oil. Sometimes he sighs so deeply that his 
breath congests itself in his heart’s blood and the contraction of his 
heart causes his death. This is the reason why, when his beloved one’s 
name is mentioned to him, his blood recedes and his face becomes pale. 
Aristotele has said, “Love is ignorance attacking an empty heart, which 
is not occupied with trade or industry.” 

The above mentioned medical views have held good since the time 
of Hippocrates for centuries after Ibn Qayyim. 

Someone said, “I have not seen any right more similar to wrong 
and no wrong more similar to right than love. Its jest is earnest, its earnest 
is jest. Its beginning is play. its end destruction.’ Jahiz said, “Passion 
(‘ishq) is the name of a thing that surpasses the boundaries of love, as 


extravagance (saraf) denotes what goes beyond generosity, avarice, what 
goes beyond economy.” 


Chapter XI deals with the question whether love is voluntary or in- 


voluntary and adduces the opinion of some people. This chapter is illus- 
trated by a couple of verses by which the author tries to explain how indo- 
mitable love is, and how little the suffering person can control its outburst. 
Quranic verses again are quoted according to which love is comparable 
to the drinking of wine, which is voluntary, but the consequences of 
drunkenness are involuntary. God has ordained restriction in looking at 
pictures lest they should corrupt the soul and cause evil consequences. 
Chapter XII Love is drunkenness, and drunkenness is a pleasure 
which robs one’s brain of the means of knowledge and of the faculty of 
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distinction. This is the criterion of drunkenness in the opinion of the 
learned. Ibn Hanbal was asked how drunkenness was defined ? His answer 
was, when a man cannot distinguish his clothes or shoes from those of 
others.”” He who intends to drink intends to lose his brain. Such drunken- 
ness is not only caused by wine, but by the love of money, or power, or 
outburst of anger, 

Chapter XIII “God does not permit any pleasure which is futile in 
this world. According to a tradition acknowledged by Muslims, the 
Prophet said that every pleasure is futile except shooting with the bow, 
training of horses, and hospitality to people. Accordingly playing on the 
drum during a wedding is permissible, as it helps to add to the joy of 
marriage, as shooting and training of horses is a preparation for holy war 
(Jihad). Entertaining of one’s wife is permissible as it serves the purpose 
of marriage: Every enjoyment which has no aim pleasing to God is empty 
and of no use. But if such enjoyment removes the desire for pleasures 
which are obnoxious, it may be regarded as innocent, as it restrains one 
from graver sins. 

Pleasures are threefold: bodily, imaginary and spiritual. To the first 
category belong eating, drinking, and sexual pleasure-shared by animals. 
The perfection of man, however, is not attained by these, if it were so, the 
noblest man would outdo all animals in them. Pleasures must conduce 
to higher and nobler aims. 

Imaginary pleasures are those of ruling, surpassing other people and 
ambition. If the adherents of these are on a higher plane than those of 
the former class, the harm is greater, as it involves the enmity of all who 
are surpassed or ruled. There is no real pleasure in this world, as its aim 
is simply to avert pain. The pain of objection is averted by the desire of 
exaltation. Spiritual pleasures are knowledge, nobility of mind, bene- 
volence, modesty, courage, patience, magnanimity and the like. If these 
plesures are combined with the fear and worship of God, they secure the 
greatest happiness. 

To return to the subject of love: Love necessitates the movement of 
the soul and its desires. The soul has the speed of fire, and its motive 
power is love. Ifthe soul is empty of love, its movement is stopped, it 
becomes clumsy and lazy. Thus you find lazy people burdened with 
cares and sorrows, they have no joy and no freshness and find no pleasure 
in any work. The expectation of good results from work instils in their 
heart sweetness and happiness. God knows best !” 


ChapterXIV “Some people praise love and desire it, and declare 
that only complete love can render one perfectly happy. Those who 
enjoy a thing thoroughly are most fond of it. God encouraged His pro- 
phets and saints to love their wives; Adam the father of mankind, was 
passionately fond of ve, and out of his love for her he tasted the fruit of the 
forbidden tree. His offspring followed his example and David gathered 
about a hundred women around himself, and likewise did his son Soloman. 
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The Jews of Medina resented that the Prophet Muhammad loved so many 
women, but God declared that this was a special favour conferred on him, 
but according to tradition he most loved ‘Aisha and her father. God 
ordained through His Prophet that a Muslim must equitably divide his 
love among his wives, but this concerns only the division of what he 

ossesses and controls: the expenditure and the gifts, not the love which 
is not under his control.” 

Legal love is praised as it clears the brain, dispels the cares and 
encourages good clothing, good food, and morals. It smells of fragrant 
scents, leads to decent conversation and chivalry. Poets are cited who 
declare that nobody has experienced misfortune or happiness in life with- 
out having loved; in love there is sweetness mingled with gall. 

The spurious and unauthorised tradition of the Prophet is analysed 
again in this chapter, that he who falls in love and keeps chaste and 
patient even to death is regarded a martyr. 

“The Prophet enumerated six kinds of martyrdom, but that of love 
is not among them.” 

Chapter XV_ gives the opinions of those who disparage love and 
dissuade people from it. ‘‘The devil conquers with the help of women. 
God spoke to Adam: I punished Eve for her temptation and she must 
endure pain. 

Chapter XVI the author finally decides as to which of the two 
disputing parties is right and concludes that earthly passion must teach 
heavenly love. He finishes with another kind of love, in which one party 
departs by death but the love remains. This is a terrible calamity, but 
it is the will of God and patience and acquiescence in it is a noble and 
pious deed. 

Chapter XVII deals with passion as far as it is pleasing to God. The 
Prophet is supposed to have said that his consolation in life (cooling of his 
eyes) was prayer, women and scent. ‘lhe hungry are satisfied by food, 
the thirsty by drink, but I am never satisfied by prayer. Our theologi- 
ans doubt the truth of the tradition. 

Chapter XVIII The consummation of love is matrimony, according 
to philosophers and physicians. ‘The Quran commands love in every sense 
of the word between the couple, which is a mutual right of husband and 
wife. Full enjoyment of the soul and body is necessary. The eye enjoys 
the sight of beauty, the ear the voice, the nose smell, the mouth the kiss, 
the hand caresses. Fasting is ordained as an antidote against excessive 
passion. 

Chapter XIX deals with the merits of beauty and the inclination of 
the soul towards it. Beauty is not only external; internal beauty reflects 
itself in the exterior. Piety lends charm to the pious and attracts people. 
The Prophet was punctilious about beauty in general. He preferred good- 
looking people with a pretty name. Beauty is harmony of the figure and its 

roportions, glittering eyes, clear face, charm and pink skin. But language 
is weak to express it fully. The Prophet was a noble specimen of beauty. 
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The rules of the beauty of each part of the body are described minu- 

tely. What is the ideal of beauty in Arab minds is reflected in a tradition 
though probably spurious of the Prophet: The first group who enter 
paradise are such whose faces are like the full moon at night, the second 
group like the glittering stars on the sky, each of them has two wives with 
large eyes, on each of the wives there are 7o festive clothes of the finest 
material, through which the skin shines bright like red wine through a 
white glass. 
Chapter XX contains the classification of the soul : the heavenly, the mate- 
rial and the animal. The first searches for heavenly, godly love, the 
second looks out for worldly power, and overbearing rule, and the third for 
animal pleasures. Each individual acts according to his nature which he 
cannot go against. Real love, he says, is perfect harmony. Each party 
in love strives to make the other happy. The aim of both parties is iden- 
tical. The goal of heavenly love is not only that the creature should love 
God, but that he should be loved by God. There were some who were 
so enamoured of the chanting of the Quran that they while listening to it 
died. They were real martyrs and nobler than those who died for their 
earthly love. 

There are many eccentricities among peage There is a_ telepathic 
connection between real, harmonious lovers; if one of them falls ill, the 
other too feels sick, and both speak the same words. 

Chapter XXI Love is indivisible. As there is only one God in heaven, 
there is one love in the bosom of man, God has created only one heart 
in the bosom of man, says the holy Quran. Ibn Qayyim cites Ibn Hazm 
who decisively refutes those who believe in the plurality of love, and has 
composed several verses in support of his views. 

Chapter XXII Deals with the jealousy of lovers. Men beat their wives 
out of jealousy. God has ordained that men should be the maintainers 
of women, Good women are obedient. As to those on whose part you 
fear desertion, admonish them, and leave them alone in their rooms. 

Jealousy may be attached to knowledge, and withheld from people 
who do not understand it. ‘Aliibn Abi Talib is supposed to have said : 
talk to people of only what they can comprehend, lest they should belie 
God and his Prophet. Ibn Mas‘ud said: don’t talk to people anything 
that is beyond their ken, lest it may cause rebellion. The scholar 
jealously keeps his learning that it may not be thrown away on unworthy 
listeners. Jesus, son of Mary, said: don’t withhold wisdom from its 
admirers, Jest you abuse them, and dont waste it on the ignorant, lest you 
abuse it. 


“God accepts praise even from the mouth of unbelievers, it it is done 
in clean, appropriate places and conditions.” 

Jealousy is wicked if it leads to the destruction or suffering of the 
beloved one. There is a kind of jealousy which induces one to place 
oneself in the position of the person to be emulated.” Francis Molnar, 
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the Hungarian playwright, has taken this kind of emulation as the subject 
of his play : The Guard-man. 

Chapter XXUI About the chastity of lovers. A long series of traditions 
is quoted about chaste people whom God likes. A man should not be 
deceived by thecharms of beautiful women, he should not give alms 
ostentatiously and he should pray in secrecy, not for the public eye. 


There is a traditional story, quoted from al-Bukhari and Muslim 
which much resembles a story from the Arabian Nights ; 


“Three men were wandering when a sudden storm caught them. 
They fled into a cave, but a huge rock fell on them from the hill and 
buried them. They said to each other: let us remember our good deeds 
and let us pray to God for deliverance. The first said: My God, Thou 
knowest that ] had old parents, a wife and children. I have looked 
after them. I did not wake them, while they were asleep: I did so for 
thy sake. Open a hole above us, that we may see a part of the sky. 
And God opened a slit above them. The second said Oh God! I had 
a niece whom I loved with passionate love, as man can love a women 
and I asked her to give herself to me, but she refused unless I gave 
her a hundred dinars. I strove hard and collected a hundred dinars and 
gave them to her, but when I was sitting at her feet she told me: Oh 
servant of God! trust in God and don’t break the seal except at His will! 
So I left her in peace and the hundred dinars remained with her. I did 
so for thy sake; open a crack in this huge rock! And God opened them a 
crack. ‘Then the third one spoke: I engaged a servant for a coop of 
rice. When he finished his work, he refused to accept it, so I sowed it, 
raised it and with the price of its sale bought a cow and fodder for it. 
When the servant came to me for his due I presented him with the cow 
and its fodder. “Dont joke with me, he said when I offered him his share 
but at last he accepted it and went his way. Oh God, I did so for thy 
sake, open a slit above us! And God removed the rock and they were all 
saved.” 


Many traditions of this kind are attributed to the Prophet, as a proof 
that God loves good people. In this connection the strange tribe of the 
Udhra is mentioned. There are people who when in love, die from 
chastity. ‘The tribe of the ‘Udhra has since become an object of venera- 
tion not only in Oriental but in Western poetry. H. Heine has immortalis- 
ed it in a beautiful poem, and Ernest Szep, a Hungarian author has created 
a dramatic masterpiece in rhyme on this note. The idea of platonic love 
was not alien to the early Arab writers, and Ibn Hazm often alludes to it, 
though the term: alhawa’l ‘udhri does not occur in his book. The word 
itself is not an appellation of a special tribe but generally means : virginity 
or chastity. Our theologian deals with it as if it were definitely restricted to 
a tribe (banu ‘Udhra) “If you die from love,” said a man of the tribe of 
Fezara to one from the ‘Udhra “this is not a merit but results from the 
debility of the body, and a weakness of the brain, and constipation of the 
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debility of the body, and a weakness of the brain, and constipation of the 
bowels.” The ‘Udhri retorted, ‘if you would see the glittering eyes shin- 
ing forth from their round orbits, slender arched brows, the reddish-brown 
lips fencing in a row of beaming teeth like shining pearls, you would 
adore them like the goddesses Allat and al-Uzza and fling Islam behind 
vour back.” 

Our theologian rapidly desists from continuing such idolatrous stories 
and turns to narratives of self-control for the sake of Allah. These nar- 
ratives may yield a rich crop for Oriental story-tellers and Western audi- 
ences, enriched as they are with facetious verses and unexpected situations. 
Chapter XXIV _ deals with the aberrations of love, adultery (zina) and 
pederasty (/iwuta) the latter causes the earth to tremble if perpetuated. 
The lawful punishment for them should be stoning. 

Chapter XNV_is in praise of those who help lovers to attain to their aim, 
Chapter XXVI treats those lovers who are not deceived by outward 
looks, but burn with fervour for the inner merits and are ready to sacri- 
fice everything for them. Sincere love is worth more than religious prac- 
tice of seventy years’ duration. This is one of the longest chapters, and 
contains many stories and tedious traditions, hardly worth quoting. 
Chapter XXVII “He who left his beloved one fearing God, will be re- 
warded a thousand times, like Joseph who preferred prison to an illegal 
connexion. 

Chapter XXVIII contains stories similar in character to the previous 
one. 

Chapter XXIX_ censures passion. 

Such is the end of the MS. ‘‘copied in the year 790 (1388) by Ahmed 
Ibn Mahmud ibn Abdullah ibn Abdul Malik, may God forgive his sins.” 

How strange that two Muslim theologians Ibn Hazm and al-Javziyya- 
the one a Zahirite, the other a Hanbalite—unconsciously extol the subli- 
mity of love. This willserve as a proof of the elasticity and liberality of 
Islam even in its extremest representatives. Far from mysticism, they 
were subconsciously imbued with some latent elements of Neo-platonism 
which has enthralled the noblest minds in the middle ages from Baghdad 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 


The doctrine of emanation originated by Plotinus has been known to 
the Islamic world through the Arabic translation of Porphyrius. The 
teachings of the “shaikh al-yunani”’ (Plotinus) have considerably influenc- 
ed the personal and objective elements of Islam. 


In the Western Christian Church the theory of Plotinus has become 
known through the writings of Dionysios Arcopagita (5th. century A.D.) 
whose master was Hierothos. ‘This theory holds that everything knowable 
is the reflexion of its superhuman original. God is the source of the Uni- 
verse and all good is embodied in Him. Existence begins with the recog- 
nition of Divinity which embraces perfect beauty and omniscience. 
According to Dionysios the soul returns after circulation through bodily 
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matter to its original Self. It is permeated by an intrinsic desire of enno- 
blement and this spiritual desire (Greek: Eros) conducts every animate 
being towards the highest ideal from which it originally emanated. God 
is the eternal Force from which the Universe radiated into every atom 
of existence; all life is a divine emanation ! The Christian conception of 
the Universe was loth to acquiesce in this doctrine, in which there was no 
room of a filial Christ and the Trinity. 

The teachings of Islam easily accepted such a spiritual conception. 
The recognition of an omnipotent Divinity which is pure Reason and Love 
has uplifted mankind from the bondage of matter into the highest spheres 
of Spirit and Soul; it preaches the equality of all men before the Chester 


as long as they acknowledge Islam the acquiescence in the eternal, immu- 
table natural laws ordained by a benevolent, omniscient God. It was this 
doctrine which, freed from all dogmatism, has paved the way of Islamic 
spiritual culture and material civilisation and opened to the soul of man 
the path of salvation hereafter and a securely regulated life in this world. 

In this respect the works of Ibn Hazm and al-Jauziyya are valuable 
contributions to human progress. 


HAJI ABDUL KARIM GERMANUS. 





A MAGHRIBI MS. ON LISTENING TO MUSIC 


ITAB al-imta‘ wal-intifa‘ fi mas’alat sama‘ al-sama‘ is a very important 
work on the question of the lawfulness of listening to music and 
paying artistes. The unique MS., which is in the Biblioteca Nacional 

in Madrid, was formerly in the Escurial.'' It is described by Casiri in 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis, vol. i (1760), pp. 527 ff," and by 
Robles in Catalogo de los Manuscritos Arabes existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Madrid (1889), p. 249 £.3 Dr. farmer has discussed the MS. in JRAS 
(1935), pp- 339 ff, where he has dealt particularly with a passage which 
gives a list of thirty-one instruments and some description of their nature. 

The authorship of this work presents a problem. At the end of the 

MS. it is attributed to Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Shalahi, and is said to 
have been completed on the 15th of Sha‘ban in the year 701. Robles 
thinks the name given at the end is that of a copyist rather than of the 
author, and suggests that this may be a copy of a work by Kamal al-Din 
abul Fadl Ja‘far b. Tha‘lab al-Adfuwi entitled Al-imta‘ fi ahkam al-sama‘ , 
which is cited by Haji Ahalifa (i, p. 434, No. 1251). Al-Adfuwi died in 
748 or 749, but Brockelmann records the fact that he was born in 685.4 

In 701 he would be sixteen years of age, by which time he could hardly 
have acquired the learning displayed in the MS. It is further to be noted 
that Al-Adfuwi belonged to the Shafi‘i school and lived in Cairo, whereas 
the author of the MS. belonged to the Maliki school and was attached to 
the Marinid court.5 Robles states that the paper on which the MS. is 
written cannot be earlier than the 15th century, which is at least a century 
later than the date given at the end of the MS., the corresponding date 
being 1302. If Robles is correct, it is strange that the later copyist should 
have retained the name of an earlier one rather than give his own. His 
only justification for including the name of Al-Shalahi and the date 7or 
would be that he considered he was the author. Unfortunately there 
seems to be no information available about anyone called Muhammad b. 


1. Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes de ['Escarial (Publ. de l’ecole des langues or. 
vivantes, Ile serie — vol. X), p. XXI. 

2. No. MDXXX. 

3. No. DCIIL. 

4. GAL, ii, p. 31. 

5. Farmer notes the two works in The Sources of Arabian Music (1940), pp. 49, 52. 
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Ibrahim al-Shalahi. But whether or not he was the author,one can say 
without hesitation that the compiler of this work was obviously a man of 
great erudition. 

The MS., which consists of 119 folios, with 21 lines to the page, is 
systematically arranged. It hasan Introduction (ff. la to 4a) in which 
the author eulogises the Marinid Abu Ya‘qub b. Abu Yusuf (685-706), 
and his shaikh Abul Qasim b. Abul ‘Abbas al-Lakhmi al-‘Azafi through 
whose influence he was introduced to the court, and explains why he is 
compiling this work. The Introduction is unfortunately defective at the 
beginning, as a folio has evidently been lost. The main work is divided 
into three parts. Part I has two chapters: (1) on the true meaning of 
singing (ff. 4a to 12a) and (2) descriptive of the instruments (ff. 12a tor8a). 
Part II is the longest section. It also has two chapters: (1) on whether 
singing in itself is lawful or not (ff. 18a to 66a) and (2) on associations 
which may be considered objectionable, such as unlawful instruments or 
disreputable exponents (ff. 66a to g5a). Part III (ff. g95b to 11gb) deals 
with the lawfulness of payment for those who render music. 

Within this general scheme the author introduces much material of 
great interest which displays his erudition. There are many poetical quo- 
tations, there are linguistic discussions, there are many quotations from 
Tradition. In this connection, before he quotes from Al-Bukhari and 
Muslim,® he gives various chains of authorities through whom their tradi- 
tions reached him. He also gives one chain through which he received 
Al-Nasa’i’s traditions. He discusses the language used in the tradition of 
Anjasha and has a lengthy excursus on the tradition of Umm Zar‘. Part 
ITI leads him into a number of legal discussions where he shows great 
acumen, although one may feel at times that he forgets the thread of his 
argument through too great interest in the details of his illustrations. 

The author quotes an impressive mass of authorities. Among the 
works most frequently quoted are Al-‘arida by Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi; 
Al-ikmal by Abul Fadl ‘lyad; Al-bayan wal-tahsil and Al-mugaddimat by 
Abul Walid b. Rushd; Al-shamil fil-furu’ by Ibn al-Sabbagh; and, most 
commonly of all, Al-‘utbiva by Muhammad b. al-‘Utbi. Three books 
which he quotes seem to be no longer extant. They are Al-anwar fil-jam 
bain al-muntaqga wal-istidhkar by Abu ‘Ali b. Zarqun; Siraj al-muridin by 
Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi; and Adab al-qudat wal-hukkam by Muhammad b. 
‘Abdalla b. ‘Abd al-Hakam. In addition, while some of the numerous 
poetical quotations are familiar, others are not so well known. 

I have made a translation of the whole work from a nhotostat of the 
MS. kindly lent me by Dr. Farmer. Here I give a translation of a small 
section of it. This passage (ff. 56a to 66a) contains the last portion of 
Part IT, chapter I, dealing with those who declare singing unlawful and 
those who disapprove of it. The author quotes the Qur’anic verses and 


6. Cf. JRAS (1949) pp. 46 ff. 
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the traditions adduced to prove that singing is unlawful, disagreeing with 
the interpretation given to the verses and arguing that the traditions are 
weak. In dealing with those who disapprove of singing he seems to be 
more non-committal, quoting arguments both for and against them. He 


agrees that, while singing is allowable and valuabe, it must be enjoyed in 
moderation. 


TRANSLATION 

An account of the arguments adduced by those who declare singing 
unlawful. 

(56a) Those who declare it unlawful adduce arguments from the point 
of view of speculation and of what is handed down in exposition of verses 
from the book of Allah (Exalted is He ! ) and traditions which are traced 
to His apostle (Allah bless him etc.). As for that which is from the point 
of view of speculation, the argument is that things are the possession of an 
owner and the principle is that a possession should not be treated as free 
without the owner’s permission to that effect. (56b) Those who differ from 
them say: In the first place we do not grant that you are correct in making 
this a principle on the basis of which you have a right to put forward argu- 
ments; but supposing we do grant you it for the sake of argument and 
then agree with you about it, in order that we may do no injustice, and 
are favourably inclined to your strong preference for it over what you 
wrongly substitute it for, (for it is not denied that an error has been made 
so far as substitution is concerned,) we permit it only in so far as sound 
proof sufficient for and satisfying every unswerving arbitrator is established. 

As for the verses, they include His words (Exalted is He! ), “That is 
Allah your true Lord, so what is there after truth but error?”’? Some of 
them have interpreted it as referring to singing because it is not truth, 
and what is not truth is error, as in the verse. But others say that that 
is unsound because He (Exalted is He!) declared some things lawful and 
others unlawful, so what is permitted is guidance and truth by general 
agreement, and what is declared unlawful is error. So if proof is estab- 
lished that singing is declared unlawful, then it is a form of error; other- 
wise the proof must establish its lawfulness, as has been said already. Do 
you not see that the declaration of the unlawfulness of backgammon is not 
generally established ? And in Malik’s opinion chess was more repre- 
hensible and worse than it. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam related from 
Ashhab from Malik who said, Allah (Blessed and exalted is He!) says, “So 
what is there after truth but error?’ So playing chess and backgammon 
is a form of error.? The following is taken from Al-‘utbiya: Yunus related 
from Ashhab who said that he, meaning Malik, was asked about playing 
chess and said, “There is no good in it, it is worthless and is a kind of 
vanity.”’ And ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (Allah be pleased with him!) said to 


7. Qur. x, 33. 


8. Muwatta’ (Cairo, 1280), p. 385. 
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Aslam about something, “Does this beard of yours not keep you back ?”’ 
Aslam said, “So I waited for a time, and I was thinking that it would keep 
me back.” Malik was asked, ‘‘When ‘Umar kept on saying something, was 
it right?” and replied, “Yes,in my opinion.” Yunus related from Ibn 
Wahb from Malik that he was asked about a man who played at 
‘fourteen’? with his wife in his house and said, “I do not like that. Play- 
ing is not the business of believers.”’ Allah (Exalted is He!) says, ‘So 
what is there after truth but error?” My opinion is that Malik (Allah 
be pleased with him!) meant by all the play against which he adduced 
arguments from His words (Exalted is He !), “So what is there after truth 
but error ?”’ only forbidden play, since what the law allows is not error by 
general agreement. ‘The gadi Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (Allah be pleased 
with him!) has written a note about that in his book Ahkam al-Qur’an. 
He said, One of the ancients belonging to the party who had a different 
opinion opposed Malik and said, the obvious meaning of this verse 
indicates that what is after Allah (Exalted is He!) is error, because the 
beginning of it is, “That is Allah your true Lord, so what is there after 
truth but error?’’ So this deals with faith and unbelief, not with works. 
He said, One of our learned ones of ancient times answered concerning 
that and said, Unbelief is the covering up of truth, and all that is not 
truth follows this course. End [ of quotation ]. 

The hafiz Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said as follows: If anyone 
were to say, Allah (Exalted is He !) said, ‘‘What is there after truth but 
error ?”’ so what part of that does singing occupy? the reply would be, 
the same place as taking an evening walk in the gardens and dyeing (the 
colours of) clothes and everything that pertains to amusement occupy. 
Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.) has said, “Acts are to be judged only 
by intentions, and every man will have only what he intended.’"'° Soif a 
man’s intention in doing that is to refresh and rest himself so that he may 
have strength to obey Allah (Great and glorious is He !), he has not been 
guilty of error. Abu Hanifa (Allah be pleased with him !) said: He who 
steals an oboe or a lute shall have his hand cut off and he who breaks 
them shall be responsible for them. Now itis not allowable to declare 
anything unlawful or permissible without a text from Allah or from His 
apostle (Allah bless him etc.), because it is information from Allah 
(Exalted is He!), and information from Him (Exalted is He!) can be 
given only by a text about which there is no doubt. Allah’s apostle 
(Allah bless him etc.) has said, ‘He who lies against me intentionally will 
certainly come to his place in hell.”"' End [ of quotation }. 


g. H.J.R. Murray, A History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), p. 189, says it was a game 
played with small stones on a wooden board which had three rows of holes, He 
quotes as his authority ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahalil al-Qabuni, Al-nasiha lil-hurr 
wal-‘abd bijtinab al-shatranj wal-nard. A reference to this game occurs in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabuqat (Leiden, 1322-41), viii, p. 342. 

10. Bukhari, Sahih, i, 1. 

11. Bukhari, |x, 50. 
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They also include His saying (Exalted is He!), “And excite those of 
them whom you can with your voice.”'? The gadi Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi 
(Allah be pleased with him !) says that the learned have three explana- 
tions of it. The first is that it means singing and the oboe. The second is 
that it means every incentive which summons people to disobey (57b) 
Allah (exalted is He !), which is the meaning given by Ibn ‘Abbas (Allah 
be pleased with him!) The third is that “with your voice’? means with 
your summons. Then he said: The first two explanations are meta- 
phorical, the first being a particular metaphor and the second a general 
one, but the third is the true explanation. Then he (Allah be pleased 
with him!) said as follows, Abu Bakr (Allah be pleased with him !) 
entered the house of ‘A’ish (Allah be pleased with her!) and found there 
two of the girls of the Ansar singing what the Ansar said to one another on 
the day of Bu‘ath. Then he said, ‘‘Is this being done with the devil’s 
pipe in the house of Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.)?’’ But he's 
said, ‘‘Leave them alone, Abu Bakr, for it is a festival day.’’ Now the 
Prophet (Allah bless him etc.) did not object to Abu Bakr calling singing 
the devil’s pipe, and that was because the devil gradually leads one more 
effectively and nearer to disobedience by means of what is allowable than 
by what is necessary. So in itself it is allowable, but by persisting in it 
and by the acts of disobedience which the devil attaches to it, it becomes 
unlawful. Then it isthe devil’s pipe. That is why the Prophet (Allah 
bless him etc.) said, “1 have forbidden two foolish and wicked voices,’’'4 
and then mentioned singing and wailing. End [of quotation}. 

They also include His saying (Exalted is He!), ‘And among men 
are those who buy sportive talk.”'5 The learned (Allah be pleased with 
them!) give two different explanations regarding the reason for its being 
revealed. One of them is that it wasrevealed concerning Al-Nadr b. al- 
Harith who had bought the book of Rustum and Asfandiyar'® in Makka. 
When Quraish said, ‘‘ Muhammad said so and so,” he laughed at them 
and told them those worthless stories; and he would say, “This talk of 
mine is better than Muhammad’s Qur’an.” The second is that it was 
revealed concerning a member of Quraish who had bought a singing-girl 
who sang satire and abuse of Muhammad (Allah bless him etc.); so the 
verse was revealed about that. They have also three different explana- 
tions of “sportive talk’? which occurs in it. One of them is singing, and 
that has been mentioned already, The second is worthless talk, and it is 
Al-Tabari’s explanation. The third is polytheism, a view expressed by 
Al-Dahhak, (58a) The gadi Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (Allah be pleased with 


12. Our. xvii, 66. 

13. i. ¢. the Prophet. 

14. Tirmidhi, Sunan, viii, 25. 
15. Qur. xxxi, 5, 

16. MS. 34 sa. 
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him!) said in Al-ahkam: The most correct view about the verse is that 
of those who say it means worthless talk. In Al-arida he said, The ex- 
planation that it means singing is weak. As for the tradition which has 
been mentioned about that, it is not sound. Al-Tirmidhi (Allah have 
mercy on him!) and others declared it weak as will be mentioned, if Allah 
wills. 

The imam Abu Hamid '7 (Allah be pleased with him!) said: As for 
buying sportive talk at the price of religion, as a substitute for it, to lead 
people astray from Allah’s way, it is unlawful and blameworthy, and 
there is no dispute about it. But all singing is not a substitute for religion, 
bought at its price and leading astray from Allah’s way. That is the 
meaning of the verse, for if one were to recite the Qur’an with the pur- 
pose of leading people astray from Allah’s way, it would be unlawful. It 
is related concerning one of the hypocrites that he used to lead the devo- 
tions of the people, but recited only the sura ‘Abasa because of the rebuke 
of Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.) contained in it, with the result 
that ‘Umar was anxious to kill him. But leading astray by means of 
poetry and singing is more deserving of being declared unlawful. 

The hafiz Abu Muhammad b. Hazm (Allah have mercy on him!) 
said: As for the interpretation of this verse as meaning singing, it does not 
come from Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.), nor is it established on 
the authority of his Companions (Allah be pleased with them!); but it is 
simply the view of some of the expositors of the class whose view is not to 
be adduced as argument. Hecontinued: It is not so, and it cannot be 
believed in. If it were sound, nothing could be made dependent on it, 
because Allah (Exalted is He!) says, “To lead astray from Allah’s way.” 
Now everything which is acquired to lead astray from Allah’s way is a 
sin and is unlawful, even ifit were buying a copy of the Qur’an or teach- 
ing the Qur’an. End [of quotation]. 

He mentioned also the following which is given without the change 
of a letter in what he said through confidence in his correctness, as he is 
the leader whose knowledge is granted by the huffaz: Hammad b. Zaid 
related that Hisham b. Hassan informed him from Muhammad b. Sirin 
who said that a man came with some girls to Al-Madina and lodged with 
Ibn ‘Umar. Among them was a girl who sang feelingly. Then a man 
came along and he bargained with him, but he did not desire any of 
them. He (Ibn ‘Umar) said, “Go to a man who is more suitable for you 
than this one.” So he came to Abdallah b. Ja‘far and offered them to 
him. Then he ordered a girl saying, ““Take your lute;’’ and she took it 
till Ibn ‘Umar thought he had considered that. Then Ibn ‘Umar said. 
‘That will be enough of the devil’s pipe for the rest of the day.” He made 
a contract with him, and then the man came to Ibn ‘Umar and said. 
*“Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman, I have been cheated of seven hundred dirhams.’’ 


17. Ihya’ (Cairo, 1326), ii, p. 194. 
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Then Ibn ‘Umar came with the man to the buyer and said to him, “‘He 
has been cheated of seven hundred dirhams, so you must either give them 
to him or return what he sold.” He replied, ‘No, I will give them to him.” 
Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said; Here we have Abdallah b. Ja‘far b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman and ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar (Allah be pleased with them!), They 
have listened to singing accompanied by the lute, and even if Ibn ‘Umar 
disliked what did not pertain to seriousness he did not forbid it, and he 
acted as mediator in the sale of a singing-girl, as you see. And if it had 
been unlawful, he would not have declared that at all lawful. End [of 
quotation]. And something will be said in the proper place to show that 
the same applies to the drum, if Allah will. 

The gadi Abu Bakr b., al-‘Arabi (Allah be pleased with him!) said; As 
for listening to singing-women, a man may listen to the singing of his own 
female-slave when there is nothing apparent or hidden in her which is 
unlawful for him, so how can he be prevented from taking pleasure in her 
voice? The gadi Abu Muhammad b. ‘Ativa (Allah be pleased with 
him!) said: The preferable view is that the verse was revealed concern- 
ing sportive talk joined to unbelief, so on that account the words of the 
verse were heightened by His saying (Exalted is He!), “To lead astray 
from the way of Allah without knowledge and make a mock of it,’”’ and 
the threat of shameful punishment. He added: Abandoning what should 
be done and following these forbidden things is buying it, in accordance 
with His saying (Exalted is He !), “Those are they who have bought error 
at the price of guidance.”"*® Mutarrif said: The buying of sportive talk 
means considering it desirable. Qatada said: Perhaps he does not spend 
money on it, but his listening is his buying. 

They also include His saying (Exalted is He!), “Are you charmed 
with this talk, and do you laugh and not weep when you are enjoying your- 
selves (samiduna) ?’’*9 Itis related from Ibn ‘Abbas (59a) (Allah be pleased 
with him !) that samad is singing in the language of Himayar. And in 
Al-Bukhari in the version of Al-Hammawi, it isa kind of amusement. 
Abu Daarr said in the version of?°....Al-Bartama and in the version of 
Abul Hasan that it has nun instead of mim. The imam Abu Hamid?! 
(Allah be pleased with him !) said : Now laughing and absence of weeping 
also ought [ to be declared unlawful |?? because the verse includes both. 
But if it is said that that applies particularly to laughing at Muslims 
because of their belief in Islam, this also applies particularly to their 
poems and their singing on the occasion of expressing ridicule of Muslims, 
as He (Praise be to Him !) said. “And the poets do those follow who go 
astray.”23 He meant by it the unbelieving poets and that did not indicate 


18. Qur. ii, 15, 170. 

19. Qur. liii, 59-61. 

20. Blank in MS. 

21. Ihya’, ii, p. 194. 

22. Missing in MS and supplied from text of Jhya’. 
23. Qur. xxvi, 224. 
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a declaration that the composition of poetry is unlawful in itself. End 
[| of quotation }. 

As for the traditions, they include what Sa‘id b. abi Zirin related 
from his brother from Laith b. abi Salim from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sabit 
from ‘A’isha, the mother of the faithful, from the Prophet (Allah bless him 
etc.) to the effect that he said, “Allah has forbidden the singing-woman, 
selling her, her price, teaching her, and listening to her.” But this wradi- 
tion is not sound, because it quotes Sa‘id b. abi Zirin from his brother. 
Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said : No one knows who either of them was. 
Laith b. abi Salim from whom they narrate [ the tradition ] is also quoted, 
and Al-Bukhari and Al-Nasa’i (Allah be pleased with them !) have declar- 
ed his weakness, as also has Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Azdi 
in his work Kitab al-ahkam. 

They include also what Lahiq b. Husain b. abil Ward al-Maqdisi 
related, saying that Abul Murji Dirar b. ‘Ali b. ‘Umair the gadi al- 
Jubulani (? ) informed him that Ahmad b. Sa‘tid b. Muhammad b. Kathir 
al-Himsi informed him that Faraj b. Fudala informed him from Yahya b. 
Sa‘id from Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya from ‘Ali b. abi Talib (Allah be 
pleased with him !) who said that Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.) 
said,** ‘When my people do fifteen things affliction will alight upon them, 
when property is oddict to vicissitudes, a deposit is looked upon as 


booty, the legal alms is considered to be a debt, a man obeys his wife, is 
undutiful to his mother and repulses his father, when voices are raised in 
the mosques, (59b) the leader of the people isthe most ignoble of them and 


a man is honoured for fear of the evil he may do, when silk is worn, when 
singing-girls and stringed instruments are employed, and latter genera- 
tions of this people curse the earliest generation, then at that time let them 
expect a destructive wind, metamorphosis and swallowing up.” Abu 
Muhammad b. Hazm said : No one knows who all the people mentioned 
in this tradition up to Yahya b. Sa‘id were. And he said in Al-Muhalla, 
Faraj b. Fudala was a man from Hims whose traditions were rejected, 
and Yahya b. Sa‘id did not narrate a word from Muhammad b. al-Hana- 
fiya, nor did he live in his time. 

They also include what Abu ‘Ubaida b. Fudail b. ‘Iyad related to 
the effect that Abu Sa‘id the client of the Banu Hashim informed him 
from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah that ‘Abdallah informed him that 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-‘Ala’ informed him from Muhammad b. al- 
Muhajir from Kaisan the client of Mu‘awiya that Mu‘awiya informed 
him that Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.) prohibited nine things, 
adding that he prohibited them also, viz. singing, wailing, pictures, 
poetry, gold, the skins of wild beasts, siik-cloth (khazz) and silk (harir).2° 
This is also unsound) Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said: It includes 


24. Cf. Tirmidhi xxxi, 38. 
25. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, 1313), iv, p. 101, gives a tradition prohibiting 
seven things, traced to Mu‘awiya by a different chain. 
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Kaisan, and no one knows who he was; also Muhammad b. Muhajir 
who was weak; and it contains a prohibition of poetry while they permit 
it. End [of quotation]. 

They also include what Sallam b. Maskin related from a shaikh who 
heard Ibn Mas’ud saying that singing produces hypocrisy in the heart.*° But 
this tradition stops short of the Prophet and contains an unnamed shaikh of 
whose identity no one knows anything. So the Aafiz Abu Muhammad b. 
Hazm remarked. And the imam Abu Hamid said, Some have traced it 
back to Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.), but it is unsound, and it 
can be interpreted; then he interpreted it in the book Al-ihya’.27 

They also include what ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib related to the effect 
that ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Uwaisi informed him from Isma‘il b. Aiyash from 
‘Ali b. Yazid from Al-Qasim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman from Abu Umama 
al-Bahili who said, I heard Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.) saying, 
‘* Teaching singing-girls, buying them, selling them and having them are 
unlawful, and their price is forbidden; and Allah has revealed that thus 
in (60a) His Book, ‘And among men are those who buy sportive talk to lead 
people astray from Allah’s way without knowledge.’ By Him in whose 
hand my soul is, no man raises his voice in song without two devils sitting 
on his back and kicking his breast and his back till he is silent.”28 And 
there is also what ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib related from Ibn al-Uwaisi 
from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Asim, that Allah’s apostle (Allab 
bless him etc.) said, “The singer’s ear is in the hand of a devil who lays 
claim to him till he is silent.””, And also what ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib 
related to the effect that Ibn Ma‘bad told him from Musa b. A‘yan 
from Al-Qasim from Abu Umama, that Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him 
etc.) said, Allah has forbidden singing-girls and buying them and enjoy- 
ing the price paid for them.” Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said: The 
traditions of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib are all worthless: and Abu Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Haqq said in Al-ahkam, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib is weak; 
and the imam Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Ahmad b. Shu‘aib al-Nasa’i said, 
Isma‘il b. ‘Aiyash is weak; and Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said, Al-Qasim 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman is weak. Consider this, for Ibn Mut‘in said in Aitab 
al-ta’rikh, Al-Qasim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman narrates from Abu Umama 
authoritatively, but a number have declared ‘Ali b. Yazid weak, as _ will 
be mentioned, if Allah will. 

They also include what Sa ‘id b. Mansur related from Muttarih?9 b. 
Yazid from ‘Abdallahse b. Zahir from ‘Ali b. Yazid from Al-Qasim from 
Abu Umama who reported hearing Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him etc.) 


26. Cf. Zaid b. ‘Ali, Corpus juris (Milan, 1919), No. 1004. 

27. il, p. 195. 
Cf. Tirmidhi, xii, 51; Zaid b. ‘Ali, No. 1001. 
MS Matruh. ‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, x, p. 171 gives the name as above 
‘Asqalani, loc. cit. gives ‘Ubaidallah, which, is probably correct MS. on 60 b 
allows ‘Ubaidallah. 
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say, “Selling and buying singing-women is unlawful and their price is 
unlawful. (A verification of that has been revealed in the book of Allah 
(Exalted is He!), ‘Among men are those who buy sportive talk to lead 
people astray from Allah’s way.....’). By him in whose hand my soul is, 
no men raises the shrill note of his voice in song without two devils sitting 
on his back and beating his breast and his back until he is silent.” But 
this also is unsound because Muttarih is rejected matruh; and Abu 
Muhammad b. Hazm said of him that he is unknown. End [of quotation]. 
And Abul Hasan al-Daraqutni said, ‘Abdullah b. Zahr is not strong when 
he quotes ‘Ali b. Yazid; indeed he is rejected. His transcriptions are worth- 
less. End [of quotation]. Al-Tirmidhi has rendered this tradition and 
said, the narration of ‘Ali b. Yazid is weak. Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Huq 
al-Azdi said as follows in Al-ahkam, Al-Bukhari, Abu Zar‘a, Abu Hatim 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal declared ‘Ali b. Yazid to be weak, and Al-Nasa’i 
said, ‘Ali b. Yazid Abu ‘Abd al-Malik is rejected. The best I have heard 
of him is what Al-Jurjani said; ‘Ali b. Yazid in himself was a good man, 
but what is related from him is weak. Abdallah b. Zahr related this 
tradition from Ali b. Yazid; and people have spoken about ‘Ubaidallah b. 
Zahr. Al-Bukhari declared him trustworthy, but Yahya b. Mu‘in, 
Abu Zar‘a, Abu Hatim, Ahmed b. Hanbal and ‘Ali b. al- Madini declared 
him weak; and ‘Ali b. Mishar said, ‘Ubaidailah b. Zahr is responsible for 
every difficulty. Ahmad b. Hanbal declared Al-Qasim weak, but Al- 
Bukhari declared him trustworthy. Abu Ahmed al-Jurjani said with refe- 
rence to Al-Oasim; This was a good and excellent man. He mentioned 
this in the section on ‘Ali b. Yazid. Abu ‘Isa said about this tradition of 
his; We know it only from this source. And some of the learned have 
spoken of ‘Ali b. Yazid and declared him weak.3' End [of quotation]. 

When the gadi Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (Allah be pleased with him!) 
spoke about this tradition in his Arida al-ahwadhi, declared what it con- 
tained regarding the prevention of the buying of singing-women and the 
declaring unlawful of enjoying the price paid for them to be weak, and 
said; The matter of selling them is based on whether singing is considered 
lawful or unlawful. Then he declared clearly that singing is not at all 
unlawful, and said as follows: Our learned men have all said that if one 
buys a girl and it turns out that she is a singing-girl (gaina), he can exercise 
choice. Now if a sale had been illicit in their opinion they would have 
given a decision that it must be rescinded and would not have given him 
a choice about it. The choice concerning her was granted to him only 
because of the difficulty resting upon him of guarding her, the respon- 
sibility for her ambitious hopes, the endeavour to sever the attachments 
to corrupt aims which are connected with singing, (61a) and the looking 
for social intercourse, the issues of which are not praiseworthy. [End 
of quotation]. 


31. Cf. Tirmidhi, xii, 51. 
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In Al-bayan wal-tahsil by the gadi Abul Walid b. Rushd and the book 
of Ibn Yunus (Allah have mercy on them!) [ we learn ] that it has been 
said that if her singing increases her price it is not the buyer’s right to 
hand her back on that account, but it has been said that it is his right to 
do so if she is not worthless for service. Ziyad related that from Malik. The 
gadi Abul Walid b. Rushd said : The correct view is that he may hand 
her back on account of the fault of her being a singer unless she has repent- 
ed of it, in which case he may not hand her back. But he has the right 
to hand back on that account only one of high rank because of his fear 
that the reproach of that in her may affect his son. End [of quotation]. 

I add that the imam Abu Hamid has made clear the meaning which 
is applied to the word gaina by custom among all the learned, and it is 
the woman who sings to men at drinking party. He said :3* By the gaina 
they mean only what is forbidden. And there is no doubt that this is a 
great fault which makes it necessary for the buyer to exercise his choice 
about handing her back because of it. But that is not a fact which 
proves that singing is declared unlawful in itself so long as it has nothing 
forbidden connected with it. No, the law has made it permissible at 
times of joy and used it to establish the practice of making a wedding 
publicly known, according to the opinion which is supported by the sound 
traditions and the prevailing school of thought. 

They also include what Ibn Sha‘ban related tothe effect that 
Ibrahim b. *Uthman b. Sa‘id told him that Ibrahim b. al-‘Umari told 
him that Hammad informed him in Hims as well as Yazid b. ‘Abd al- 
Samad that *Ubaidallah b. Hisham al-Halabi who was Abu Nu‘aim 
informed them that ‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak informed him from 
Malik from Muhammad b. al-Munkadir from Anas who said, Allah’s 
apostle (Allah bless him etc.) said, “If any one sits before a gaina and 
hears her singing, Allah will pour lead into his ears on the Day of 
Resurrection.” Also what Ibn Sha‘ban traced to Makhul from ‘A’isha 
(Allah be pleased with her!) who reported Allah’s apostle (Allah 
bless him etc.) as saying, “If one dies leaving a singing-girl, do not pray 
over him.” Also what Ibn Sha‘ban related to the effect that his uncle 
told him that Abu ‘Abdallah (61b) al-Duri informed him that Abu ‘Ubai- 
dallah al-Qawariri informed him that ‘Imran b. ‘Uyaina informed him 
from ‘Ata’ b. al-Sa’ib from Sa‘id b. Jubair from Ibn ‘Abbas about His 
words (Great and glorious is He!), “And among men are those who buy 
sportive talk to lead people astray from Allah’s way,” that they refer to 
singing. Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said: As for Ibn Sha‘ban’s traditions, 
they are worthless. The tradition from Anas is a calamity because it 
comes through two unknown people and none of Malik’s authoritative 
companions ever related it from him. Andas forthe one which comes 
from Makhul from *A’isha, Makhul never met her or lived in her time. 


32. Thya’ ii, 194. 
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It also contains unknown persons, viz. Hashim b. Salih and ‘Umar b. Musa, 
and it has in addition a name missing from the isnad. And as for the 
third, it comes from Abu ‘Abdallah al-Duri, and no one knows who he 
was. 
They also include what Ibn Shaiba related to the effect that Abu 
Bakr informed him that Zaid b. al-Hubab informed him that Mu‘awiya 
b. Salih informed him that Hatim b. Harith informed him from Malik b. 
abi Maryam who said: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ghanm came to see us and 
Abu Malik al-Ash‘ari said that he had heard the Prophet (Allah bless 
him etc.) [saying], “Some of my people will drink wine calling it by 
another name, and singing-girls will play over their heads on stringed 
instruments; then Allah will make the earth swallow them up.” Abu 
Muhammad b. Hazm said: It contains Mu‘awiya b. Salih who was weak, 
also Malik b. abi Maryam, and no one knows who he was. 

They also include a tradition that Allah (Exalted is He!) prohibited 
two accursed voices, the voice of wailing-woman and the voice of a sing- 
ing-woman. Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said: As for the tradition about 
the prohibition of two accursed voice, no one knows who related it, so it 
falls tothe ground. These traditions are the strongest which those who 
prevent that adduce as argument, and the hafiz Abu Muhammad b. Hazm 
has spoken against them all in the section which he wrote in refutation of 
them and elsewhere, most of which I have transcribed here. 

It is mentioned about the jurist Abu Bakr ‘Abd al-Baqi b. Muham- 
mad b. Bariyal33 al-Hijazi (Allah be pleased with him!) that he said: One 
of (62a) the great men of the people of Valencia informed me that he said: 
I took the manuscript containing the traditions which have come down 
regarding the censure of singing and the prevention of the sale of singing- 
women and what Abu Muhammad (Allah have mercy on him!) mention- 
ed about them, and went up with it to the jurist and imam Abu ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-Barr (Allah be pleased with him!) and informed him of it and 
asked him to peruse it. The manuscript stayed with him some days, after 
which I went up to him and said to him, ‘“‘What do you make of the 
manuscript?’ He said to me, “I have looked at it, and I find nothing to 
add to it to take away from it.” 

I add that I have already quoted from the words of Abu ‘Umar in 
Al-tamhid enough to prove the correctness of saying that these traditions 
are weak and that what is related respecting sanction of that at festivals 
and a wedding has a better established isnad3+ than they. You have 
sufficient proof of the weakness of these traditions which indicate that 
such things should be prevented and of everything which is quoted to the 


33. MS has ck » perhaps by defective writing for Jk» Ibn Bashkuwal (Codera), 


No. 822 has Quriyal for which a note suggests Bariyal. Cf. Yaqut, Geog. Wort., 
Register. 
34. A chain of Transmitters of tradition. 
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same effect in the fact that not one word of them is mentioned in the two 
Sahihs; and all the masters of tradition who have quoted any of them tes- 
tify to their lack ofsoundness. As for the traditions which oppose them, 
most of them are in the two Sahihs and the canonical books of tradition; 
yet we can hold that there is no opposition, for if all that comes down 
concerning prevention is interpreted as referring to unwholesome singing, 
meaning what is prevented, wicked and forbidden, one can reconcile and 
give a placeto that which seems legally to suggest opposition and dis- 
agreement. So it is more fitting to accept it according to the principles 
of jurisprudence without contradiction, but only when the soundness 
of both types is equal or approximately equal. The question of sound 
and weak traditions, as in our present subject of discussion, is a different 
matter. 

The gadi Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (Allah be pleased with him !) said as 
follows in his book Ahkam al-Quran: Every tradition which is related, or 
verse | of the Qur’an | which is recited, to prove a declaration of unlawful- 
ness is worthless in respect of its chain of authorities and is not to be relied 
on both in point of narration and of interpretation, for it is established 
that Allah’s apostle (Allab bless him etc.) sanctioned singing at a wedding 
and weeping over one who is dead provided there is no wailing, according 
to the tradition of Thabit b. Wadi‘a. (62b) And Diya’ al-Din Abu Hafs the 
Hanafi [doctor] (Allah be pleased with him!) said in Avtab al-mughni 
‘anil-hifz that the whole question of the censure of audition contains 
nothing which is reliably transmitted from Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him 
etc.). And the hafiz Abu Muhammad b. Hazm said: Not one of these 
traditions is sound; they are apocryphal. And the imam Abu Hamid 
(Allah be pleased with him !) said :35 When permission is granted in one 
place it declares that a thing is allowable, and when prohibition is ex- 
pressed in a thousand places it may be interpreted and may express a 
warning to refrain. But an act cannot be subject to interpretation when 
doing it is unlawful; it is lawful only when done under compulsion. And 
that whose performance is permitted may be forbidden by many hind- 
rances, even by motives and aims. 

We have now come to the end of the proofs which are quoted in 
favour of calling it unlawful and what the learned have laid down about 
it by way of declaring it weak and being subject to interpretation; so 
argument on that basis falls absolutely to the ground. Singing which is 
not mixed up with what is forbidden is clearly granted permission which 
is as clear as the sun, and it is established that the sunna upholds that at 
festivals and marriage-feasts. According to the reliable learned men of 
Islam, that includes everything fitting and suited to that by analogy in 
accordance with the principle which is laid down as a foundation for this 


section of jurisprudence. So be happy with this permission and latitude 
and be glad. 


35. Lhya’ ii, 195. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARGUMENT FOR HOLDING THAT TO BE DISAPPROVED. 


It is known to be the view of the schools of Al-Shafi‘i and Malik on 
matters concerning which the sunna which follows clear courses has 
expressed neither encouragement nor permission. 

The argument about that is that on account of the disagreement on 
this question which has taken place among the supreme authorities, it has 
become one of the doubtful matters which are laid open to objections and 
examination. (63a) The gripe: 20 should leave them alone in order that 
that may eflectively guard his religion and honour, as he (Allah bless him 
etc.) said; and also on account of his fear that an opening may be given 
to objectionable things whose avoidance is necessary for and obligatory 
upon a responsible person. Ibn Battal (Allah be pleased with him!) said 
in his commentary on the book of Al-Bukhari (Allah be pleased with him!): 
When singing and sport distract one from obedience to Allah (great and 
glorious is He!) and make one neglect remembrance of him, they are 
unlawful; but when they do not distract one from obedience to Allah or 
turn one away from remembrance of Him they are not unlawful. Then 
he said; The traditions (athar) 3° indicate that a small amount of singing 
and sport which does not lead one astray from remembrance of Allah and 
obedience to Him is permissible. What is related on the authority of Malik 
(Allah be pleased with him!) regarding the dislike of a small amount of 
singing merely applies to the category of cutting off the means [to error] 
and fear of advancing to a large amount of it which may distract one from 
obedience to Allah and turn one away from remembrance of Allah, acc- 
ording to his teaching about cutting off the means [to error] (Allah be 
pleased with him!). End [of quotation]. 

My view is that perhaps the interdiction of those who interdict it by 
declaring it unlawful by disapproval is to be explained as being connected 
with matters associated with it which necessitate its being declared un- 
lawful or disapproved in the opinion of those who give such a decision. 
But suppose it 1s devoid of hindrances and free from anything to prohibit 
it which comes in the way, the sound opinion is to decide in favour of 

ermission so long as a man does not make it his custom and habit so that 
es devotes most of his time toit. It thus becomes like all other permissible 
things, for when any of them get control over a man it makes it necessary 
to declare it to be hateful. If amancontinued to eat more than he needed, 
one would say to him, “Give this up,’ when it is becoming injurious to 
him. But how can he be said to be an addict and to be doing an injury 
if, according to what is permitted, he is relieving the mind of some of the 
burden of seriousness? On that account the imam Al-Shafi‘i (Allah be 
pleased with him !) said, “Play and sport do not pertain to the custom 
of religious and manly people.’ But suppose it occurs at an odd time or 
on account of something which makes one glad because of some favour, 


36. i. e. those which go back only, to the Companions and not to the Prophet. 
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this is the kind of thing concerning which the law has given latitude as a 
solace for one who wishes to solace himself and seek refreshment. (63b) 
Abu ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi has devoted a section to that. He has entitled it, 
“The section on what is reported of the words of Allah’s apostle (Allah 
bless him etc.) about night-talk.”37 And he included in the section the 
tradition of Umm Zar‘ and the tradition of Hurafa. It is related from 
‘Ali (Allah be pleased with him !) that he said, ‘‘Solace these souls hour 
after hour, for they become rusty as iron does.” 

It is related concerning ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (Allah be pleased with 
him !) that he used to say, when those who were with him engaged them- 
selves with tradition after studying the Qur’an and the commentary, 
“Take something bitter.” That means, when you grow weary of tradi- 
tion, jurisprudence and the study of Qur’an, occupy yourselves with 
poems and stories of the Arabs, just as when camels grow tired of sweet 
plants they pasture on hamd, and it is that from which salt is provided. 
The remark of Al-Zuhri is similar, ‘Bring some of your poems, for the ear 
is wont to reject | instruction | while the mind has eager desire (hamda).” 
That means that it desires one thing after another, just as camels do. 
And the remark of Abul Darda is of the same kind, ‘‘I refresh myself with 
some play that that may be a help to me towards the truth.” ‘Ali (Allah 
be pleased with him !) said, “When the heart has compulsion laid on it, it 
becomes blind.’’ And one of the wise said, “The ears have a tendency 
to reject [instruction] and the hearts have weariness, so take an interval 
between two periods of serious study that that may be a refreshment.” 


The gadi Abul Fadl ‘lyad said: All this is allowable so long as it is 
not persistent and continuous, but occurs only rarely and now and then, in 
accordance with his [‘Ali’s] words, “Hour after hour.” But if that is a 
man’s custom so that he has a reputation for it, makes it a habit, delights 
people with it and is in the habit of making them laugh, this is blame- 
worthy and not praiseworthy, indicating the falling away of manly per- 
fection, the lowness of his ideals, the shedding of the garments of purity 
of soul, the casting away of the company of people who display grave 
deportment and behaviour and the bringing of him who practises it into 
the category of folly and weak-mindedness. The jurists have reckoned 
such behaviour among the things which impugn the reliability of a witness. 
Abu Bakr al-Abhari and more than one of our imams have mentioned that 
the maintenance of manly perfection is a requisite of reliability, and 
Al-Shafi‘i and the imams of his party say the same. And our shaikh the 
imam Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- Wahid al-Fihri mentioned that a witness 
must be free from everything which causes the falling away of his manly 
perfection, (64a) such as eating at tables in the streets and roads without 


37. Miftah kunuz al-sunna, iv makes no reference to a bab with this title. Wensinck’s 
Concordance mentions only Al-Bukhari and Muslim as sources for the tradition 
of Umm Zar‘. 
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secluding himself, uncovering his head and body in the presence of people 
and stretching out his legs in their presence, telling funny stories, and 
making shallow mention of his family. He said: This and similar traits 
cause the falling away of reliability in the opinion of the learned, and his 
testimony is not accepted if such things characterise the witness. 

The gadi Abul Fadl (Allah be pleased with him!) said: What he said 
is sound, because addiction to this is one of the things which cause the 
falling away of manly perfection in those who possess it and dispel the good 
behaviour of those who possess good behaviour and self-control. The 
proviso of maintaining manly perfection is laid down with regard to 
testimony and reliability just as the avoidance of forbidden things is laid 
down. But everyone has some degree of manly perfection, so on this 
account they said that he must maintain the manly perfection of his 
equals. One of our imams in Qairawan, viz. Abul Qasim b. Muhriz, 
said: The manly perfection which is sought in a witness is self-control, 
good behaviour, the guarding of the tongue and the avoidance of weak- 
mindedness, folly and every low characteristic. One of the Baghdadi 
imams said: Reliability refers to uprightness of character and _ religion, 
and what arises from it goes back tosomething rooted in the soul and 
urges to the retention both of piety and of manly perfection. He said: 
A proviso which has been made regarding reliability isto guard against 
some permitted things which impugn manly perfection, such as eating on 
the roads, passing water in the street, associating with worthless people 
and excessive indulgence in jesting. 

The gadi Abu Bakr b. al-Taiyib said: Among the characteristics of 
equity is the avoidance of what makes hearts sick and produces suspicions, 
whether the matter is important or unimportant. He said: Some of our 
learned men hold that guarding against 3° permitted things which impugn 
manly perfection, such as sitting in the roads, eating in the streets, associ- 
ating with worthless people and indulging in a great amount of jesting, 
impugns reliability. He said: I would not give judgment to degrade 
him on that account; in my opinion that is a matter for the gadi’s decision. 
That may occur in many a person who is extremely religious and who 
avoids pretence without his being looked on with suspicion. That is per- 
mitted in many a person and little attention is paid to it. It varies with 
varying times, persons and circumstances, and it is a matter to be entrust- 
ed to the decision of authorities. The gadi Abul Fadl said: (64b) What 
the gadi, the sword of the Sunna, said about that, is sound, right and clear, 
and it is to the same effect as the words of another which we have already 
mentioned, that everyone has some degree of manly perfection which is 
taken into account, That means that if one allows his manly perfection to 
fall away and does not hold en to it, it indicates a disorder in his discern- 
ment, since he has not followed the prudent course for himself or held on 


38. One would rather expect “failure to guard against’. 
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to the rectitude which he ought to show; so on that account our suspicion 
is cast on him regarding his religion, and we do not rely on his inner na- 
ture because of his outer nature being disordered in our eyes. 

This is a lengthy excursus on this branch of the subject into which a 
digression has been made, but you may not find such an exposition in 
any pages other than these. ‘The words of the gadi Abul Fadl in Bughyat 
al-ra’id on the benefits contained in the tradition of Umm Zar‘ are 
ended. 

In Al-Mudawwana it says: The testimony of the singer, the singing- 
woman and the wailing woman is rejected if they have a reputation for 
that. Ibn.‘Abd al-Hakam said: If one is addicated to listening to 
singing, his testimony is rejected. Notice the proviso of longing and of 
addiction to that on the part of the one who sings and the one who 
listens. But inspite of that, it may mean unlawful singing ; and on that 
account in Al-Mudawwana the singing woman is associated with the wail- 


ing woman since the declaration that wailing is unlawful has general 
agreement. 


It appears from what the jurists say that the ordinary usage of the 
word “singing” (ghina’) and of other words with the same meaning 


applies only to what is forbidden in their opinion, as the imam Abu 
Hamid (Allah be pleased with him!) remarked about the gaina ; but 
Allah knows best. That has to do with keeping aloof for, as we have 
seen from the words of the learned (Allah be pleased with them !), 
testimony is rejected because of lawful things which affect manly per- 


fection, such as eating in the street and taking up a low occupation when 
nothing necessiates that, since it indicates defective intelligence in the 
one who does it and defective intelligence shows that reliance should not 


be placed on the accuracy of his testimony, not because he has done 
anything unlawful. 


The wmam Abu ‘Abdallah al-Mazari (Allah be pleased with him!) 
has made a note on that in the “Book of Oaths” in his commentary on 
Al-talgin. Speaking about the text of Al-mudawwana which has been 
mentioned, he said: Their having a reputation for that was the condi- 
tion which led to the rejection of their testimony. and there is no doubt 
that having a reputation for that (65a) makes known the lowliness of their 
worth and the falling away from their honourable station in the estima- 
tion of men. If one does not care about falling away from an honour- 
able station and about worthless ambition, that shows that his intelli- 
gence is defective. and defective intelligence shows that reliance should 
not be placed on the accuracy of his testimony and that attention should 
not be paid toit. And he (Allah bless him etc.) has drawn attention to 
the fact that a defect has an effect on testimony. He said in the sound 
tradition: “I have not seen in women defective in intelligence and 
religion * ending with the statement. When the women asked 
him about the defectiveness of their intelligence he said, “Is not the 
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testimony of a woman equal to half the testimony of a man?” As the 
abandonment of manly perfection and a base nature make known the 
nature of one who is thus characterised, no attention is paid to what he 
says, nor to what disgraces or honours him ; and this also mars manly 
perfection so far as one’s veracity is concerned. So in the two instances 
reliance is weakened, either from the point of view of one’s accuracy, or 
from the point of view of one’s veracity. And what Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 
indicated regarding the proviso of addiction for the rejection of the 
testimony of a singer refers also to what we have said ; but it is possible 
that it should be interpreted as applying to his state of having abandon- 
ed manly perfection. This is like what someone said about dancing to 
the safaqus which is called by them the shiz.39 It necessitates the rejection 
of testimony because it is a sign of a worthless nature and because of the 
resemblance to the mukhannaths on account of the swaying, languidness 
and bendings of the body in the manner of women which it contains; but 
Allah knows best. In the Mukhtasar of Al-Muzani the Shafi‘ i [ doctor | 
it says : If one is continually singing and the singers crowd around him 
openly, it is folly for which his testimony is rejected; but if that is not 
done frequently, his testimony is not rejected because of it. 

Abu Nasr b. al-Sabbag/ the Shafi‘i [doctor] (Allah be pleased with 
him!) said in his commentary called Al-shamil: The upshot is that singing 
without an instrument is disapproved of, and with one it is unlawful. 
Al-Shafi‘i said in Adab al-qada’: It pertains to disapproved sport which 
resembles what is worthless. It is related concerning Sa‘d b. Ibrahim 
al-Zuhri and ‘Ubaidallah b. al-Hasan al-‘Anbari that they said, ‘It is 
not disapproved of.” They relied on what is related about ‘A’isha 
(Allah be pleased with her!), that she said, “With me were two girls (65b) 
singing. . .” It is related concerning ‘Umar that he said, “Singing is the 
provision of the rider.” ‘Uthman had two girls who sang during the night, 
and when dawn came he said, “Stop, for this is the time for asking par- 
don.” Then he adduced as proof of disapproval His saying (Exalted is 
He!), “And among men are those who buy sportive talk ”: and the 
tradition of Abu Umama; and what Ibn Mas‘ud related, to the effect 
that the Prophet (Allah bless him etc.) said, “Singing makes hypocrisy 
grow in the heart as water makes vegetables grow.”” Then he said: As 
for what they related, it is interpreted as referring to the recitation of the 
Arabs and not to tunes which produce pleasure and excitement; and it is 
because Abu Bakr reproved that and the Prophet (Allah bless him etc.) 
did not make clear to him that it was not objectionable, but only gave as 


39. On f. 12b and 17a of this MS. Shizan is given. Here the last syllable has probably 
been dropped because the next word is 43}, Onf 17a Al-Mazari (d. 536) is 


quoted as saying in his commentary on Al-talqin that the safaqus “is the one 
which is called among us the shizan.” No explanation of the, nature of the 
instrument (or instruments) is given. Dozy, Supplement, gives “drum-sticks” for 
shiz. 
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a reason that it was a festival. Then he said: Now that this is established, 
Al-Shafi‘i mentioned three propositions in Adab al-qada’, in the section on 
the testimony of the singer. One of them is that if one adopts singing as 
a profession, receiving payment for it and performing it, his testimony is 
rejected because it is folly and a falling away of manly perfection. But 
if he has not a reputation forit, but only hums to himself and does not 
sing to people, his testimony does not fall to the ground because that does 
not cause the falling away of his manly perfection. The second is that if 
a man takes a boy or a girl who are singers and gathers people to listen 
to them, this is folly for which his testimony is rejected; and it is worse in 
the case of the girl because it involves shallowness of mind and baseness. 
If he does not gather people to listen to them, employing them only for him- 
self it is disapproved, but his testimony is not rejected. The third is that if 
one is covered with the garment of singing and singers crowd about him 
for audition, if it is done privately his testimony is not rejected on that 
account because it has not caused his manly perfection to fall away; and 
if he allows it to be seen, and if he does a little of it and does not do much, 
his testimony is not rejected; but if that occurs often with him his testi- 
mony is rejected because it is folly and the abandonment of manly perfec- 
tion. Then he continued with a chapter on, “Our friends did not make 
a distinction between listening to singing from a man and a woman.” It 
is right that greater objection should be taken to listening to singing from 
a strange woman than to listening to a man, because one is not safe from 
being enamoured of her. Allowing that her voice is not on the whole a 


private part, do you not see that her face (66a) is not a private part, yet it 
is not lawful for one who fears being seduced by it to look at it? End 
[of quotation]. 

I have here given a full account of what is said about the matters 
regarding singing which are void of hindrances. Praise be to Allah who 
is worthy to be praised and extolled ! 


James Rosson. 





THE QUDSIA BAGH AT DELHI: KEY TO LATE 
MUGHAL ARCHITECTURE 


NDER the influence of 19th century European classicism we have 
long confined our appreciation of Mughal art to the 16th and 17th 
centuries, i.e. to the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan and grud- 

gingly also of Aurangzeb. Whatever belonged to a latter period, was 
dismissed as decadent. Since, the concepts and ideals of art history have 
become more comprehensive. We have learnt to understand not only 
static forms expressing a quiet and well-balanced, never disturbed 
harmony, but also dynamic types trying to express tensions and high- 
strung emotions, releasing them in complicated rhythms suggesting 
the never completed growth of life, not balanced, but striving towards 
a merely felt or indicated higher harmony in the life divine. The first 
has been called the classic or Apollinic ideal, the second the romantic 
or Dionysiac. Of the latter, two kinds have been distinguished, 
the grand style, majestic, tragic, sometimes even pompous, and the 
light style, playful, musical, dancing, even frivolous; and for them the 
terms Baroque and Rococo have been adopted which at first had been 
applied as mere deprecative names, to the post-Renaissance styles of 16th- 
17th, respectively 17th-18th century Europe.' However, these style 
types are not peculiarities of European art; they represent the character- 
istic phases of all late styles in all countries and in all ages, and they cover 
also the hitherto neglected later stages of Mughal art and of its Hindu 
branch styles. 

When we realize that the Baroque and Rococo phases of an art do 

not mean a degeneration, but a shifting of the aesthetic accent from a 
quiet and static to an emotional and dynamic ideal, we can no more treat 
Mughal and post-Mugfal art subsequent to the reign of Shahjahan as a 
degeneration. We must rather try to understand the change of its ideals, 


1. H. Wolfflin, Principles of Art History, New York 1923; W. Weisbach, Vom Ge ch- 
mack und seinen Wandlungen, Basel 1947; M. Dvorak, Aunstgeschichte als Geistesges- 
chichte, Munchen 1924; H. Tietze, Die Methode der Kunsigeschichte; O. Benesch, 
The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe, Cambridge, Mass., 1947; W. Weis- 
bach, Der Barock als Kunst der Gegenreformation, Berlin 1921, etc. 
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and the social and psychological causes of this change, i.e. the progressing 
Indianisation of Mughal society, the disintegration of the empire into a loose 
conglomeration of semi-independent aristocratic families, and the growing 
insecurity of life leading to a correspondingly intensified enjoyment of its 
pleasures, however with an underlying anxiety, an awareness of the transi- 
toriness and vanity of these very enjoyments.* Likewise we find the two 
phases, the grand style from the later reign of Shahjahan to that of 
Farrukhsiyar when court etiquette and an increasingly militarized adminis- 
tration had to emphasize the personal authority not only of the emperor, 
but also of his nawabs; and a playful frivolous style evolving under 
Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Shah and taken over by the various succeed- 
ing principalities. And it is interesting to observe that this last phase of 
genuine Mughal art again became the ‘simple’ foundation of another 
semi-Hindu style-cycle, most involved and full of tension and emotion, 
though no more than its counterpart in the last pre-Muslim Hindu art of 
the 11th-13th centuries.* 

The two key monuments of the transition between the last phase of 
the genuine Mugéal architecture and the all-Indian court style evolving 
from it during the subsequent hundred years are Safdar Jang’s mausoleum 
and the Qudsia Bagh at Delhi. But although the first is the more im- 
pressive, more solidly built and much better preserved monument, for art 
history the poor ruins of the Qudsia Bagh are of much greater interest. 
Safdar Jang, though a most vain and selfish politician, was anyhow the 
scion of an old Persian family firmly established in the Mughal hierarchy, 
and therefore susceptible to the past glories of an empire then sinking into 
its grave. His mausoleum, therefore, gives expression to an anti-quarian 
effort to revive the tradition of Central-Asian mausoleums, from the 
mausoleum of Humayun to the Taj Mahal and the Bibi-ka-Rauda. As 
such it is a dismal failure, notwithstanding the innumerable beautiful de- 
tails of its decoration. Qudsia Begum, on the other hand, had been a low- 
born dancing girl before she was raised to a shortlived position of power 
and splendour by the coincidence of circumstances; and her garden palace 
was an elegant pleasure house, embodying the latest and boldest fashions 
of the day in order to serve for a fast life of reckless luxury and amuse- 
ment. Whereas Safdar Jang’s mausoleum never could be more than a 
half-hearted precursor of the architecture of Oudh under Shuja‘-ud-daula 
and Asaf-ud-daula, the Qudsia Bagh is for us the great link between the 
Mughal and post-Mughal art especially such as the latter developed in 
Rajputana, at the Sikh court of Lahore and in the Maratha states. 

At present the Qudsia Bagh+ forms a modern public park north of 


2. H. Goetz, The Crisis of Indian Civilization in the 18th and early 19th Centuries, Cal- 
cutta 1938. 

3. H. Goetz, Late Indian Architecture, (Acta Orientalia, vol. 18, p. 81 ff.; 1940). 
List of Muhammedan and Hindu Monuments, Delhi Province, vol. II, p. 295 ff., 
Calcutta 1919 (there also a bibliography). 
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the Kashmir Gate of Delhi, in which only a handful of pitiable ruins, the 
old entrance gateway and a mosque, half-hidden behind shrubberies, and 
the exterior wall of the northern baradari, now disfigured by modern 
enlargements, testify to its past glory. And yet it was destroyed only in 
recent times, so that we are fortunately in possession of a detailed view of 
the “North East Corner of Cotsea Bhaugh, on the River Jamna” by the 
well-known British artists Thomas and William Daniell.5 | Up tothe 
siege of Delhi in 1857 the building was still more or less intact. In A.H. 
1249 (A.D. 1833-34) Bahadur Shah II had its mosque repaired.6 But 
when General Nicholson prepared his decisive attack on the Water Bastion 
and the Kashmir Gate, two batteries of six 18-pounders and ten mortars 
were lodged behind its walls, the fine garden of lemon and orange trees 
was cut down, and embrasures were broken into the southern enclosure, 
and in the ensuing artillery attack the building was ruined. Even in the 
seventies most of the garden palace was still discernible, the enclosure, the 
servant quarters, two Baradaris the mosque and the water works.?7 But 
early in this century most of it had already been sloped,® and only one 
corner tower, part of the northern facade (transformed into a bungalow) 
and the mosque at the south-eastern corner can still be seen. 

Once, however, it must have been a most impressive block of build- 
ings, more than thousand feet long, several hundred feet broad, and three 
storeys high. The western facade had two small corner towers and a 
central gateway. The latter, 35 feet high, 74 feet long and 55 feet wide, 
is rather a heavy building with several, poorly lighted central vaults, 
once separated by a partition wall, and a series of smaller rooms and 
balcony niches leading up to the roof. On the inner side this facade 
was lined by rows of cells. In the centre of the northern (and southern) 
sides, there were baradaris, 30 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, with three open 
arches going on the garden, standing on terraces 5’ high. In the south- 
western and north-western extremities, near the entrance, there were two 
blocks of buildings, mainly for the servants, kitchen, etc. 100 ft. wide and 
500 ft. long, enclosing two courts. In front of the exterior gate there 
was a sort of bazar. The eastern half of the compound was occupied by 
the garden proper and its famous water works. It must have contained 
the residential pavilions of the Begum, though hardly anything is known 
about this more intimate and costly decorated part of the Qudsia Bagh. 
On the riverside it was hidden behind a facade with two octagonal pavi- 
lions and three jharokhas looking over the water. The mosque seems to 


Oriental Scenery, London (Robert Bowyer) May 1795, vol. I, pl. 3; see also Sayed 
Ahamad, Athar-al- Sanadid, vol. III, p. 92. 

List of Muhammedan and Hindu Monuments, etc., no. 411. 

C. J. French, Journal of a Tour in Upper India with the camp of the Earl of Auckland, 
Simla 1872, p. 16; Carr. Stephen, The Archaeology and Monumental Remains of 
Delhi, Calcutta 1876, p. 274. 

H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi Past and Present, London 1g02, p. 54, 88; H.C. Hearn, 
The Seven Cities of Delhi, London 1906, p. 25 (new edition 1928). 
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have been outside the enclosure, but adjoining it. Its now open court 
measures 86x28 feet, with an ablution tank almost 32 feet long and 
27 ft. 10 in. broad. West of it the mosque proper stands on a platform, 
3 feet high and consists of three domed compartments forming a praying 
chamber, 68 feet long and 33 feet 10 inch deep. In its northern wall 
there is a marble slab with Bahadur Shah’s II inscription A. H. 1249. 
Adjoining, the northern side, there are some rooms, which apparently 
served as a habitation for the mulla. All this was constructed in bricks, 
but covered with very solid and fine plaster, except for some occasional 
finials of red sand stone, and almost gaudily painted in guilt. 


The decoration of the Qudsia Bagh was indeed a true expression of 
the taste and the habits of its builder and occupant. Udham Bai? was 
a low-class dancing girl who had been introduced to the “gay emperor” 
by Khadija Ahanum, the daughter of Amin Ahan. For a short time she 
became Muhammad Shah’s favourite and bore him ason. Butsoon her 
vulgar ways aroused his displeasure, and she sank into obscurity, and 
might have been forgotten for ever if the times had been different. For 
in an age when the empire was fast moving to its final disintegration, the 
selfish nobles in power preferred an emperor whose character would not 
hinder them from looting their last remains of the imperial glory. 


In her misery Udham Bai had secretly become the mistress of Jawed 
Khan, the head eunuch of the imperial zenana. When Muhammad Shah 
died A. D. 1748, Jawed Khan helped her son to the throne as Ahmad 
Shah. And he proved to be exactly what the nobles had desired for, a 
young man who never cared about the government, but spent his time 
in the zenana with the various concubines procured by the eunuch, with 
dancing girls and the disreputable relatives of Udham Bai, pimps, male 
dancers and minstrels. Now the dancing girl was empress-mother, the 
“Hazrat Bai-ji Sahiba,” the Sahib-ji Sahiba on whom be peace,” the 
“Parent of the Pure,” the “Lady of the Age,” the “Nawab Qudsia 
Begum,” the ‘‘Qibla-i ‘Alam”. She was now a Mansabdar of 50,000, a 
rank much higher than the highest members of the dynasty had ever 
occupied in the golden days of the Mughal empire, and her brother Man 
Singh, a disreputable vagabond, was raised to the princely rank of 
6,000, whereas the proud and high-born widows of Muhammad Shah, 
Malika-az-Zamani and Sahiba-Mahal, were kept in humiliation and 
abject poverty. But even these fabulous revenues did not suffice for the 
prodigality of the ex-dancing girl and her clique. True, she was kind to 
Muhammad Shah's children and also lavishly helped people for whom she 
felt some gratitude. But most of the money was squandered senselessly, 


List of Muhammedan and Hindu Monuments, I, no. 33: Sonehri Masjid; H. G. Keene, 
Fall of the Mughal Empire, London 1887, p. 28; Elliot-Dowson, vol. VIII, pp. 11, 
133, 140 f., 143, 323; J. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Fmpire, Calcutta 1932, I, 
p. 334 ff. 
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on her last birthday party A. D. 1754 when she spent 20 millions of 
Rupees. 

But nobody cared from where the money came. The government 
was bankrupt. The empire existed merely in name. The governors of 
the provinces had ceased to send tribute. The districts round the capital 
were plundered to the last. The rebels fortified their towns and villages 
and expelled the imperial tax collectors. And at last they were taken 
under the custody of the Jats, the Marathas, the Bangash and Rohilla 
Afghans, or the various nobles. There was no regular administration. 
The city and its neighbourhood was divided into a number of rival aris- 
tocratic camps, and the imperial durbar a pretext for obtaining a legal 
title for further looting and interference. 

Bahadur Ahan Jawed Ahan, now a mansabdar of 6,000 cashed im- 
mense bribes as Darogha of the Diwan-i Khass, and the only person who 
had always access to the zanana, to the emperor and his mother. This 
illiterate but unscrupulous man soon came to be so hated bv the other 
nobles that at last he was murdered. His principal opponent was the 
wazir Safdar Jang, all-powerful as commander-in-chief of the troops 
(i. e. his own troops ) and nawab over the rich province of Oudh, and 
yet powerless because of his frequent absence from Delhi and his inabi- 
lity to obtain access to the emperor in the zanana. This brutal, vain and 
often foolish man was hardly less hated than the greedy eunuch. And 
against both were played out Ghazi-ud-din, son of Asaf-Jah Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Intizam-ud-daula, son of the wazir Qamar-ud-din, and Imad-ul- 
Mulk. 

‘Lhe imperial guards were never paid. They mutinied and insulted 
the Qudsia Begum and her eunuch paramour with most disgraceful prac- 
tical jokes, and had at last to be disbanded. Wjth this the latent conflict 
between the nobles developed into a civil war, into which first the Jats, 
then the Marathas were drawn. First Jawed Ahan was trapped and 
murdered by Safdar Jung in A. D. 1752, and the emperor made a virtual 
prisoner. The next year Safdar Jung was expelled by a conspiracy of 
nobles with the help of the Jats. Delhi was looted by the latter, but 
Ahmad Shah’s cowardice prevented an imperial victory. Thereon Imad- 
ul-Mulk summond the Marathas under Malhar Rao Holkar who had 
just made peace with Madho Singh of Jaipur, arrested Ahmad Shah and 
his mother and put Alamgir II on the throne. Ina litter the Qudsia 
Begum, now again mere Udham Bai, and her son were brought into a 
prison and Jater strangled. 

Very few monuments give witness to this short and reckless period. 
Safdar Jang’s Mausoleum has already been mentioned. Ahmad Shah is 
credited with the poor Chobi Masjid (A.D. 1750) in the Red Fort.'® Javed 
Khan erected the petty and cramped Sonehri Masjid (A. D. 1751)," 


10. G. Sanderson, A Guide to the Buildings and Gardens of Delhi Fort, Delhi 1937. 
11. List of Muhammedan and Hindu Monuments, 1, no. 33. 
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with its gilt domes, in the Chandni Chauk. Qudsia Begum built the 
other Sonehri Masjid (also A.D. 1751 ), southwest of the Fort, just be- 
yond its moat, a small, but much better building than its namesake in the 
bazar. But her chief monument is the Qudsia Bagh. It is but natural 
that she wanted to have her own palace. Her actual power was even 
greater than that of the emperor, but this power rested on two pillars, i.e. 
that Ahmad Shah possessed all the paraphernalia of power, and yet was 
never interested in using it. And as the emperor’s passions were absorbed 
by his zenana, she was obliged to leave this for the imperial amusements, 


not to speak of the other rightful occupants whom she could humiliate, 
but not expel. 


Thus the Qudsia Bagh became her home, vast enough to make it an 
artificial paradise, and strong enough to keep misery, insecurity and un- 
rest of the time outside its mighty walls. Its outlay has already been 
described. It now remains for us to study its decoration such as can be 
reconstructed from the fragments and old illustrations left. 


As already mentioned, this decoration was executed mainly in paint- 
ed plaster. The chief reason for this could have been lack of funds, for 
Qudsia Begum, like her contemporaries, squandered money, even at the 
cost of the last remnants of the state. And we must not believe that the 
Qudsia Bagh was not a most luxurious palace during the years when it 
was occupied. For if there were no ceilings of goldsheet or marble walls 
inlaid with agate, malachite, turquoise, etc., the display of silk, gold em- 
broideries, etc. at this time was much more ostentatious than in the 17th 
century. The difference was due to other reasons. Within the shortest 
time the most pompous palace had to be conjured up and with cheap, 
but skilfully worked materials surely quicker and more impressive results 
could be obtained. Whether the splendour would last, this question was 
not of much interest. True, Safdar Jung had not followed this principle; 
but his mausoleum was to be a house for eternity, and he could command 
the rich resources of Oudh; but even he could afford only red sandstone 
and stucco, and white marble merely for his cenotaph. And for the So- 
nehri Masjid also Qudsia Begum had used red sandstone. But a palace 
was neither a mosque nor atomb. Inthose days when the authority of 
the imperial court extended hardly beyond the surrounding district, it was 
practically impossible to get marble either from Alwar or from Makran, 
and even the red sandstone was available only in limited quantities. But 
there existed no such limitations with regard to brick and plaster. And 
well-trained artisans could be had in any number and at cheap rates, 
though the emigration of unemployed artists from Delhi to Faizabad, 
Jaipur, Bikaner, Jodhpur, etc. had already setin. Thus rich stucco mod- 
elling, polishing and painting could make good for the cheapness of the 
material. And even more the novelty of forms and the audacity of new 
experiments could amaze the visitor. 


However, this novel art was not new as such; for its first stages go 
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back to the reigns of Aurangzeb, even of Shahjahan. But what then had 
been no more than occasional experiments, now became the rule. The 
principal tendencies may be defined as follows: Most of the old architec- 
tural and ornamental forms had become so worn out that they lost all 
direct appeal; they did not disappear, but were reduced to mere basic 
elements for new combinations of the most varied type. In the simplest 
case the combinations consisted in a more or less numerous reduplication, 
in the extreme case in the complete fusion of older forms into new ones. 
Likewise were the straight lines superseded by broken and curved, i. e. 
dynamic lines, the flat forms by rounded ones, the simple by involved 
types. This same ideal was fulfilled by a dynamic organization, a rhythm 
not only of alternating big and small forms, but also of a slow but well de- 
fined intensification and relaxation of accent. On the other hand new 
forms were developed by the introduction of a new naturalism, a trans- 
formation of most architectural forms into vegetal, especially flower mo- 
tifs of fundamentally Hindu character, sometimes treated in quite a sym- 
metrical and realistic manner. This meant an exuberance which first 
created a rather heavy effect; but as a further reaction the individual 
forms were so stretched and slimmed and subordinated to co-ordinating 
key motifs that the eventual effect was one of gay lightness. 


It is not quite easy to exemplify these various tendencies for the same 
basic forms were subjected now to this, now to that evolution, resulting 
in quite different new types; and many of the new forms were the product 
of a fusion of quite a number of originally different prototypes. 


The vast exterior surface of the enclosure wall, only rarely broken by 
windows or jharokhas, was organised by a system of alternating big and 
small blind arches. This arrangement had been known already in Akbar’s 
time. However, its rhythm had now become more complicated, ogival, 
pointed, keel and multi-scalloped arches being used, or plain panels, blind 
arches filled with rectangular blind windows or small jharokhas, arches 
rising from plain pilasters and others resting on rich half-columns, the size 
changing not jn simple interrelations, but in a slowly intensified or relaxing 
rhythm. And all this, again, kept together by long plinths and friezes of 
lotus petals or a broad cornice supported by ‘“‘stalactites.”'? More 
accentuated parts, such as gateways, niches, bays and balconies were 
framed between oblong panels such as in the Persian and the earlier 
Mugaal architecture had once borne the eulogistic inscriptions or Quranic 
quotations; but now the inscriptions disappeared, the panels were often 
reduced to miniature size'3 and even led round arches in a continuous 
band. 


12. For this motif cp. J. Rosinthal, 1’Origine des Stalactites de U Architecture Orientate, 
Paris 1938. 
13. Thus also in the Burhanpur palace of Asaf-Jah. 
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Since Aurangzeb the corners of mosques, entrance buildings, etc. 
were flanked by cannellated quoin pilasters capped by a flower-like top- 
platform,'+ a motif first developed in the architecture of the Deccan 
Sultanates.'5 They are to be found also at the mosque of the Qudsia 
Bagh. But those flanking the entrance gateway of the palace have been 
transformed into gigantic and rather heavy round lotus pillars, under the 
influence of the then current type of bellied lotus columns. The Kangu- 
ras on top of the mosque are unusually massive, but otherwise not excep- 
tional. But thoseon top of the entra..ce to the Qudsia Bagh have 
undergone an amazing transformation. ‘Their profile has been turned, 
as on a lathe, into the round, resulting in what might be described as a 
combination of a lotus column basis, capital and small lotus cupola, or 
like a lotus dome on its drum of lotus petals squeezed together as even- 
tually to resemble a sort of flower pot.'® The cornice has been almost 
reverted. Formerly the sloping pent-roof supported by brackets had 
been its chief characteristic. Now this has become a horizontal balcony 
platform resting on an impressive system of stalactites (a return to the 
Persian order still common in the Panjab under Aurangzeb); and one 
step further even this stalactite system is discarded in favour of a simple 
concave projection, now without any platform or pentroof on top. 

Columns and arches have not basically changed, but have become 
much richer. The columns are of the bellied lotus type developed in 
Aurangzeb’s time, very heavy where accentuated, slim and elegant in 
more involved settings. They are now cannellated (or better bundled) 
and scaled (i.e. covered with small lotus petals, as the colours prove), 
and correspondingly the arch has been duplicated and triplicated and 
is likewise scaled. Its curve has become much more complicated. 
Simple keel, pointed and ogival forms are not absent but turn up only 
as parts of richer combinations. Generally the scalloped arch is the 
rule, often still ofthe type common under Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, 
though enriched by single leaflets growing from it, and a rich, a sym- 
metrical and half naturalistic flowers on top. Sometimes, however, it is 
endowed with a fringe of diminutive petals which can likewise be traced 
also along the borders of rectangular panels. This petal fringe is a very 
old Indian ornament, in evidence already in later Gupta temples. In 
the 19th century it became almost the rule. However, where the arch 
continues to be of simple structure, its outlines becomes complicated, the 
scallops are of varying size and curve, depressed and high scallops alter- 
nating with others so diminutive as to be hardly more than incisions. 


14. This lotus flower is a reinterpretation either of a stalactite system the first example 
of which we have at the Qutb-Minar, or of closely set balcony brackets. 

is. E.G. Bhagmati’s Mosque, Golkonda; Gateway of the Gol-Gumbaz, Bijapur, etc, 

16. This form has later been imitated in the Sikandar Bagh, Lucknow; still later, in 
the semi-European transition style of the second and third quarters of the 19th 
century, it became quite common. 
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The depressed arch, plain or scalloped, represents a new development, 
reflecting the curve of the bangaldar real with which it is now almost 
fused. ‘This entails another change, the transformation of the crowning 
flower growing from the top point of the arch into a broad leaf winding 
up from beneath the centre of the depressed arch. Finally the scalloped 
arch also turns up framed by a simple architectural frieze with miniature 
panels such as formerly had framed only the rectangle enclosing the 
arch and its spandrels. 


Likewise has the basis of the arch undergone an incisive alteration. 
This had begun already under Aurangzeb. Where in an arcade two 
arches met on top of a pillar, an empty space was left between them. 
This space was now enlarged by interposing, between the capital and 
the arches, diminutive brackets of the Hindu type common in Akbar 
and Jahangir’s buildings, and filling the interstices with the traditional 
Mughal flower vase. As those brackets often were of a_ vegetal 
character, already in Shahjahan’s time a fusion set in of all these varied 
elements into one set of leaf-and-scroll-work often ending in closed lotus 
buds.'? However, these forms were not fixed earlier than the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, and until then we could find all the variations 
between individual lateral or central leaf scrolls'® or both leaf types 
combined, or the scrolls framing lotus rosettes and half roundles, with 
the lotus or other bosses or without them, or all this reduced to a repeti- 
tion of the lotus capital. 


But all this repesents no more than the basic evolutions. For the 
arch was further developed in the direction of both its outer and inner 
side. In the first case it was combined with the bangaldar roof and the 
lotus dome, executed merely in relief, not in genuine structure, into a new 
unit. The bangaldar roof was reduced to a mere indication of a pentroof 
or cornice following the outline ofthe depressed arch. And again the 
lotus dome was depressed and dragged down so as to form a mere bulbous 
roof on top of that curved arch cornice. And at last the dome was like- 
wise reduced to a mere roof indication on the double lotus drum now 
surviving as almost the only conspicuous detail of the whole, now comple- 
tely worn-off set. The first stage of this development we can trace in the 
Moti Masjid of Delhi Fort-where it is combined with flanking domes; and 
this combination with the domes was later to fuse into the broken bangal- 
dar roof type. Then this motif recurs in the decoration of the baradaris 
on the north (and south) sides of the Qudsia Bagh. But first in the 
entrance building of the latter we find it in a definite pure form, next in 
Safdar Jang’s mausoleum and at last in the architecture of Faidabad, 


17. These lotus buds go back, on the one side to the vertical bosses between the hori- 
zontal brackets of the corbelled arch, on the other to the S-shaped ends of the 
makara arch in Mediaeval Hindu architecture. 

The latter evolved from the bases of the Mughal pillars of the 17th century type. 
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Lucknow, Jaipur, etc. In later times the process of fusion and variation 
went even further when the depressed arch was superseded by a depressed 
scalloped arch. For thereon first also the pentroof-cornice, and next the 
remnants of the dome became scalloped, and eventually the dome _trans- 


formed itself into a mere second storey of lotus petals crowning those of 
its former drum. 


On the other hand fused the arch with the niche and the interior 
cupola-ceiling. The first step was the breaking-up of the simple many- 
scalloped arch into several parallel arches such as could be seen first in the 
Rang-Mahal of Delhi Fort, and then, already more developed, in the 
Taj-ul- Masjid south of the Red Fort (built by Zinat-un-Nisa Begum). 
This development was facilitated by the common use of red sandstone 
slabs which generally were traded in certain standard strengths. In the 
mosque of the Qudsia Bagh the next stage is reached by connecting these 
arches by a concave “network ceiling” of simplified stalactite or band- 
rum design. The other development converging on the first we find 
e.g. in the Patthar Masjid at Srinagar (by Nurjahan) and in the gate- 
ways of Delhi City. Inside the exterior arch is a rounded niche into 
the back of which the interior arch is broken, whereas the other windows 
and gates inside the now no more so deep niche have disappeared. 
Already in the Patthar Mazjid both are connected by the elaborate vault- 
network evolved from the Persian Stalactites. In the gateway of the 
Qudsia Bagh we still find the older type, a simple arch framed by a 
scalloped arch. In the mosque the exterior and interior arches are 
scalloped, but the inner arch is duplicated and inter-connected by a 
concave network. and on the outside it is lined by the indication of a 
simple keel arch. And the niche between them has been covered with 
a most complicated network of the details of which it is difficult to say 
how far they still represent stalactites or are a mere diminutive repeti- 
tion of the blind-arch decoration of the great palace enclosure. 


This evolution of the niche-arch is reflected again on the cupola 
ceilings of the interior of the mosque. The arches no more support a 
system of squinches and of a drum bearing the cupola, but are broken 
into the latter in the same way as the just discussed inner arches of the 
niches fitted into the network of the latter. On the other hand is the 
exterior lotus dome now mirrored in the interior ceiling. The centre 
of the ceiling has become a gigantic flower of lotus leaves. Such ceilings 
are already found in Aurangzeb’s buildings, where, however, plantain 
leaves were preferred, as also in other places.'9 In the Qudsia Bagh 
the development is led even one step further, in so far as in the centre also 


ig. Actually these “lotus” ceilings have a much older history; Aurangzeb’s architects 
took them over from the Deccan where, again, they had been a heritage of 
Mediaeval Hindu Art. 
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the negative of the exterior lotus knob on top®° is reproduced. This 
forms the transition to the beautiful ceiling decorations which we later 
on find in the interior of Safdar Jung’s mausoleum, at Lucknow, 
Jaipur, etc. 

On the river facade of the Qudsia Bagh, now destroyed, other 
interesting form developments can be observed. The towers there have 
been broken up into a delicate system of jali windows, jali wall panels and 
jali balconies resting on a frieze of gigantic lotus petals, and interlinked 
by a system of lotus columns designed like Hindu flower wreaths where 
flower is inserted in flower over flower. These slim lotus columns again 
represent a revival of an old motif of Hindu architecture common from 
late Gupta to Gahadawala and Vaghela times. The windows of the lower 
storey merely repeat a type already known in Shahjahan’s time. But the 
balconies of the upper storey show new developments. They rest on 
gigantic, stylized lotus flowers, a motif known already in at least 14th - 
15th century Jain architecture, though not yet fully developed. The slim 
columns look like lotus stalks, the roof is a combination of three interlinked 
bangaldar roofs, following the curve of the arch of the three windows under- 
neath, and supporting one to several interlaced lotus domes. This combi- 
nation of several bangaldar roofs and domes can first be traced, in a still 
tentative stage, in the mausoleum of Muhammad Quliat Bhangarh, 
Alwar (A. D. 1706) and in the buildings of Sawai Jai Singh II at Jaipur. 
In the Qudsia Bagh towers we find already its classic form which was 
next taken over in the Hawa Mahal at Jaipur, and then was to dominate 
the whole architecture of the later 18th and early 19th centuries. It is 
worth mentioning that here, too, the new development is inspired by 
Hindu concepts, for it is a mere repetition, in the Mughal typology, of 
the evolution of the Mediaeval Hindu sikhara where likewise miniature 
chapel niches and miniature sikharas were piled one on top of the other 
in complicated reduplication. Here, the shrines have been merely re- 
placed by windows and bangaldar-roofs, and the spires by the lotus domes. 
And thus it is not surprising that this late Mughal system was again to 
impose itself on the garbhagriha of the Hindu temples of the last Rajput 
and Maratha period. 


The Qudsia Bagh, thus, forms a turning point in the history of the 
late. Mughal architecture. It is the consummation of the Baroque trend 
of classic Mughal architecture under Shahjahan, Aurangzeb and Muham- 
mad Shah, of the shift of accent from static balance to dynamic tension. 
Simultaneously, however, it represents the transformation of this majestic 
Baroque into the gay and frivolous Rococo. Sofar it follows the same 
route as the architecture of the early Nawabs of Oudh. But there the 
road bifurcates. The Qudsia Bagh represents also the decisive step 
towards the Hinduization of Mughal art. This process had already set 
in under Aurangzeb, unconsciously of course; for nobody would have 
condemned such a trend more than the orthodox Muslim emperor. But 


20. An adaptation of the Hindu Kalasa. 
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since Ibrahim Adilshah II Deccani art had been strongly Hinduized, and 
with the annexation of the Deccan sultanates this Deccani style had more 
and more infiltrated into the Mughal art. Now, however, this trend be- 
came more conscious. However pious a Muslim Qudsia Begum might have 
been, she had been a dancing girl of dark-skined Hindu origin.*!. The art 
of the dancing girls had always preserved. much of the Hindu spirit. Thus, 
with the “Hindu” dancing girl dictating the fashion, Hindu sentiment 
had to pervade the art patronized by her. The Mughal art typology 
was consciously conserved and respected. Subconsciously it was reinter- 
preted. The Muslim constructive spirit at last gave way toa Hindu 
sculptural approach, the Persian clarity to the Hindu joy of irregular 
growth and involution, the light flowers of Persia and Kashmir to the 
succulent turgidity of the lotus. It means all the difference of life experi- 
ence between the Central Asian desert or Northwest Indian steppe, and 
tropical plains. Thus the Qudsia Bagh became the starting point for 
another Hindu art in the 18th and 19th centuries, amongst the Rajputs, 
Sikhs and Marathas. 


H. Goetz. 


21, Though no portrait of hers is known, her son Ahmad Shah was the only Mughal 
emperor of pronounced Hindu, darkbrown racial type. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON AHMAD FARIS AL-SHIDYAQ 


ARIS b. Yusuf b. Mansur b. Ja‘far called al-Shidyaq, one of the pio- 
F neers of the Arab renaissance, was bornin 1801 at ‘Ashqut in the 
Lebanon, of a family prominent in the Jebel Kasruwan since the 
early years of the 17th century.'. His Maronite parents furnished him 
with a Christian schooling at al-Hadath, whither they moved in 1809, and 
he early offered signs of those varied literary gifts which later earned for 
him so remarkable and distinguished a career; he composed poetry from 
his tenth year, and had an insatiable appetite for lexicography and the 
collecting of rare words. His elder brother As‘ad, who appears to have 
been equally gifted, helped him in his boyhood studies; but presently 
becoming a convert to Protestantism, he was persecuted by the Maronite 
clergy and is said to have been generally worried into a premature grave. 
Faris had meanwhile become an orphan, and was seeking his livelihood 
as a calligrapber. His brother’s death affected him very deeply, and he 
was glad to accept an invitation from the American Mission at Beirut to 
teach in their i abe in the Egypt; he thus followed his brother into the 
Protestant persuasion, and readily shook the dust of Lebanon from his 
feet. 

In Cairo Faris continued his linguistic studies at the feet of eminent 
professors, and wrote much poetry while eagerly ransacking the diction- 
aries and the commentaries on old Arabic authors. Presently he found 
employment in the editor’s office of al-Waga‘i al-Misriya, and so 
added Journalism to his more academic attainments. He also married 
at this time into a leading Syrian family domiciled in Egypt; his wife 
bore him two sons, Fa’iz and Salim of whom the former, as it so hap- 
pened, died and is buried in London. In 1834 the American Mission 
transferred him to their establishment in Malta; where at the time an 
Arabic press had a brief but lively activity; Faris had a hand in all its 
publications and was author of several, including the Kitab al-Muhawara, 
“Arabic and English Grammatical Exercises and Familiar Dialogues’’ 
(Malta 1840). 


1. For his biography see literature quoted in Brockelmann, G. A. L. ii 505, Suppl. 
ii 867-8 ; add Jurji Zaidan, Tarajim mashahir al-Sharg (Cairo 1911) ii 81-92. 
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In 1848 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel of London 
requested the Malta Government to convey to Faris an invitation to 
come to England in order to revise the Arabic translation of the Penta- 
teuch which Samual Lee (1783-1852) had made for them. Faris 
accepted and passed the next decade of his life between England and 
France ; recording his experiences and impressions in two miscellanies 
of travel and linguistics which make amusing, if sometimes rather 
scandalous reading. He must have been a remarkable spectacle on the 
streets of Victorian London and Paris of the Second Empire, for he reso- 
lutely refused to wear European clothes and remained always faithful to 
his tarboosh and Turkish fashion. At this time Faris was made a 
ee Protected Person, and took the customary oath of loyalty to the 

rown. 


The rest of his astonishing career has been often told, and need only 
be summarised here. While in Paris he composed a gasida in honour of 
the Bey of Tunis who had been visiting France and distributing charities ; 
this poem was lithographed and published with a French translation at 
Paris, and so pleased the Bey that he sent a warship to convey Faris to 
Tunis. There he remained for some time as editor of al-Ra’id al-Tunisi. 
But while in Paris he had written another poem which determined the 
whole course of his remaining life. The Turko-Russian war provided 
the occasion for an ode of more than 130 couplets in honour of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Majid ; the concluding chronogram gives the date of composi- 
tion as 1270 (1853-4). While in Tunis, Faris became a Muslim and 
adopted the prenomen Ahmad ; and presently the Sultan, pleased already 
by his flattering encomium and interested in his growing fame as a 
writer, commanded the Bey to send him to Istanbul to take charge of the 
State Press. In July 1860, Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq founded the weekly 
al-Jawa’ib which was destined to achieve international fame as a_politi- 
cal and literary review. To this work he devoted the rest of his life and 
abundant energies, until his death at Qadi-koey in 1887. Never having 
set foot on his native soil since he left Lebanon as a youth, he directed 
in his will that he should be buried in his family’s grave at al-Hadath, 
not far from Beirut. 


My further interest in this remarkable character was stimulated by 
the discovery, among the manuscripts bequeathed to Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library by the late Professor R.A. Nicholson, of a copy of one of 
al-Shidyaq’s most important books—his criticisms of the great Qamus of 
al-Firuzabadi—in the author’s own handwriting. This manuscript had 
evidently been given, or perhaps sold, to John Nicholson, the grand- 
father of R. A. Nicholson, who was himself a very competent Arabist 
and put together most of the collection now the property of the Univer- 
sity. It must have been written circa 1850, and is very considerably 
shorter than al-Jasus ‘ala ’l-Qamus, the full version of which was published 
at Istanbul in 1882. Appended to this valuable holograph are two long 
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poems, which so far as I have been able to trace were never printed in 
al-Shidyaq’s lifetime and have certainly not been published since. 

The second of these newly discovered poems is an astonishing tour 
de force: it is a blistering satire on the Jews in 264 couplets on the same 
rhyme. The first is however of greater historical interest, being a qasida 
in fine style dedicated to—Queen Victoria ! Composed in the year 1850, 
it refers in its concluding passage to news just received of the birth of a 
prince, none other than Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born 1 May 1850. 
The text of this curious and interesting poem is as follows. 
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Inserted loosely in the manuscript was a folio broadsheet containing 
an English translation of the poem, bearing at the end the author’s auto- 
graph : “by Faris Shidiak 21st August 1850.” This translation was no 
doubt the work of Faris himself, though it is possible to conjecture that 
he had the heJp of some English friend in putting it into good and gram- 
matical shape. If the poem itself is uniquely preserved in the Cambridge 
manuscript, the translation must also be an exceedingly rare document; 
no copy exists in the British Museum, nor in the Royal Library at Wind- 
sor. It will therefore not be without interest to reproduce here the 
translation also, 


TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


In the West hath arisen a light, (Oh ! how bright a light !) 

Which dispels all darkness from every quarter of the East : 

It hath shone forth in a victorious region, over which reigns 

One who is VICTORIA in name as well as in deeds ; 

One possessed of distinctions to which no other mortal has attained, 

And glory of a prosperous reign which no glory can excel; 

In whose days the world exults, so that none is to be found there, 

But those who are grateful and covered with Her favours. 

In each remote province She has those who thank Her, 

Though others find no praise even at home. 

Her high renown indicates Her personal excellencies, 

As Her noble features reveal Her illustrious birth; 

So that those who comprehend Her excellencies even from afar, 

May extol them fully as much as those who are near; 

And he who is blest with the advantage of being near Her courts 

Becomes indeed possessed of the highest felicity. 

She seems mortal only in respect of Her sovereign power, 

For in Her perfections She is like one of the Houris; 

GOD has given Her excellence of disposition and beauty of form, 

And exhibited Her in the fairest of shapes, 

And chosen Her to a dignity for which none other is fit, 

And which is altogether unequalled and incomparable. 

Through Her the rest of her sex have been exalted 

To an elevation so glorious as to excel the rest of creation; 

Nor shall men henceforth have any rank, or fame, or precedence 
above women. 

So noble is She in descent and actions, that Her praise is due 
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As an obligatory peace-oflering, to be paid by every tongue. 
If mortals were not created to be inhabitants of this lower world, 
She would have ever dwelt in the unseen region of the heavens; 
And if man’s virtues could make him immortal, 
She would have been the first to be destined to immortality. 
GOD has given Her her desires as if at Her absolute will and 
pleasure. 
Blessed is the region in which Her presence is revealed! 
For it is thereby adorned with every thing that can cheer. 
If the sunshine often leaves it, it is from shame, 
For her countenance is more brilliant than the Light. 
In Her days mankind live in comfort and affluence, 
And in Her exaltation do they exult above measure— 
Through Her lustre the course of time is a constant festival 
And all beings wear a shining aspect. 
Security makes needless to them any guide to direct them, 
And peace secures them from dread of error or danger; 
Fortune, who agitates and subverts other countries, 
And convulses them with commotion and change, 
Causes no alteration whatever in Her kingdom, 
But remains there exempt from all disturbance; 
While in the accomplishment of Her august designs 
The greatest and most formidable difficulties become small. 
She attains the utmost of Her desires at a nod, 
Whereas others would need a host to win the like success; 
And whatever She purposes, Fortune seems to say to Her, 
‘‘Be it as thou wilt! let prosperity and success attend thee!” 
She has no need to repeat or be loud in Her commands, 
Since Fortune is attentive to the smallest whisper of Her behest; 
And, if duly portrayed, would be represented by a draughtsman 
As a slave with downcast eyes awaiting Her command. 
None who take refuge within Her court 
Will be oppressed or meet with any injury; 
If the feeble approach Her door 
Fortune endows them with the utmost strength. 
Mankind are never unanimous 
Except when they eulogize Her in prose or verse: 
You may look the world through, 
But you will see none who do not praise Her. 
If Her name is mentioned in a noble assembly, 
They are quite perfumed by its sweetness. 
I wonder that my paper is not illumined by its brightness, 
Or that my ink does not glitter through its beauty. 
If he who eulogizes Her is to blame 
For failing to extol Her sufficiently, 
To be the known object of Her blame for one day 
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Is worth to him a whole life of honour: 

But clemency is Her natural disposition, 

And one to be hailed as the noblest of all dispositions. 

So numerous are the inventions of Her time, 

That Her approbation seems the inspirer of discovery ; 

In the air is the post of wires, 

That races with thought, and whispers every report : 

In the water the sailing ships, 

On whose course Destiny attends, 

That traverse the seas bearing the victorious flag 

To which every seaport is subject, 

Wherein are kindled the fires of hospitality, 

And the fires of war, and those which subdue wind and storm : 

On the land are the lines of iron 

In which may be recognized signs of industry and civilization, 

And many other things so admirable 

That none can praise them too much, or investigate them 
thoroughly. 

How excellent is that country, 

Where truth is not depreciated, nor falsehood esteemed ! 

Its only fault is, that the eyes of men 

Are perpetually dazzled by the splendour of its beauties, 

And that there is no veil that conceals them from our eyes ; 

And that its inhabitant is bewildered, 

Having nothing to make him prefer one spot above another, 

Since it is all equally pleasant 

And no choice can be made therein without perplexity. 

Go where you will, you will find what delights the eye, 

And what refreshes the mind, with nothing to displease. 

Excellent island ! that contains men 

Who are like oceans of ever-flowing goodness. 

No wonder that GOD has subjected the elements 

And the world to this noble people, 

Because they are devoted to the good of mankind, 

To the improvement of countries, and the relief of their inhabitants. 

How many benefits have they bestowed on others, 

That cannot be described by the pens of the most ingenious ! 

Benefits which are communicated by many Societies— 

One of them formed for the exercise of benevolence, 

Another for the propagation of the Truth, 

Another for the extension of knowledge and learning, 

Another for the maintenance of peace among nations, 

Another for the diffusion of charity, 

Another for the preservation of reputation and honour, 

Another for the liberation of slaves, 

Another for the encouragement of liberality and kindness. 
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The changeableness of their weather 

Does not change their disposition to do good. 

What an honourable and generous people are they ! 

Whose goodness is acknowledged by ali other nations. 

They excel in sciences which were before unknown ; 

And their object in practising them deserves the highest praise. 

They have revived both philosophy and philanthropy, 

The former by books, the latter among men. 

There remains not one place in the whole globe 

But the glory of the English nation is known in it. 

If a traveller goes through a desert without a mark or sign, 

Their fame will lead him as well as if there were any- 

Time would not suffice to enumerate the whole of their illustrious 
deeds, whether in writing or by word of mouth— 

Deeds which they have achieved under the auspices of their noble 
Queen. 

Not every one who bears a sceptre in his hand can reign with such 
authority, authority that cannot be excelled. 

There may be a staff in the hands of one hero of Her army that will 
put down the highest sceptre. 

Even the coward, if invested with Her authority, will become the 
conqueror of conquerors. 

Ask Syria, when Her fleet appeared i in its sea, what became of the 
castles of its former invaders ; 

Was not every man-of-war in it like an island walled by arms and 
ammunition ? 

And ask India, when some people thereof had shewn their ingrati- 
tude and revolted, how they were broken up. 

And China, when she refused compliance, but boasted of her nume- 
rous population, was so humbled, that none could afterwards rise 
from their humiliation : 

She was led to a point of submission which she had not at all 
contemplated. 

And the Negroes, who in the most distant parts of the earth paid 
their homage, so that they were not exposed to any violence : 

They were indeed savage, but they became happy, having been in- 
structed in the arts of civilization. 

With them, when reduced into submission, the command of autho- 
rity supplied the place of weapon. 

This is true glory, not that which was related by the poets of ancient 
nations in former times. 

Alexander the Great never attained to such power, nor could Caesar 
obtain it with his numberless host. 

May GOD preserve Her kingdom from every revolution, and lead 
it on to power and victory ! 

The utmost desire of mankind is, that She should enjoy a long life, 
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because the prolongation of Her life prolongs thcir happiness. 

As also that Prince Albert and Her noble children should enjoy the 

same. 

They are all as the sun, the moon, and the stars ; but the sun in our 

language is feminine. 

When the last of these stars appeared at the beginning of my task, 

I considered it to be a good omen. 

If it is true as it is said, that the stars have an influence, then the best 

of it must be found in my words. 

May GOD let the Queen of the age enjoy these real stars, her 

children, in health, and wealth, and godliness ! 

This gasida of Faris al-shidyaq is a truly brilliant display of virtuosity, 
sparkling with wit and all the artifices of ornate Arab poetry. How came 
it about, then, that its author, a man scarcely conspicuous for modesty, 
did not trouble to preserve it when he later published his collected works ? 
The answer to this question is not hard to find. His conversion to Islam, 
and his later preferment at the court of the Ottoman Sultan, made of 
him an eminent champion of Arab aspirations : for him to be known once 
to have flattered so grossly the Queen of England, and spoken Her sub- 
jects so fair, would have inflicted grievous injury upon his hard-won 
reputation. His travel-books by no means give the same picture of his 
impression of England and the English; and it is difficult to resist the 
conjecture that Faris was very disappointed at the reception accorded to 
his panegyric. His other two essays in gasida, as we have noticed, did 
not prove fruitless, and for him no doubt a gasida wasa qasida, in the 
full implication of that term, a poem written for a purpose. Whatever 
purpose he had in mind when he paid court to Queen Victoria, that 
purpose was assuredly not attained. Can we hazard a guess as to the 
nature of his thwarted ambition? We know, as will appear later in this 
paper, that he was in England until as late as June 1855. Now it so 
happens that in 1854, both the Chairs of Arabic at that time established 
in Cambridge fell vacant together: Thomas Jarrett resigned from the 
Sir Thomas Adams’s and Thomas Robinson from the Lord Almoner’s. 
Did Faris aspire to succeed either? He undoubtedly had a good opinion 
of himself (and was justified) as an Arabist, and did not trouble to conceal 
his scorn for the attainments of Samuel Lee, Sir Thomas Adams’s Profes- 
sor from 1819 to 1831, whose translation of the Pentateuch he had been 
called to London to revise. He had no reason to admire the scholarship 
of Henry Griffin Williams and Theodore Preston, elected to the vacant 
Chairs in 1854. Their elevation may have seemed to him to mark the 
end of any hopes he would surely have had of a distinguished career in 
England. If all this guesswork is right, at least the disappointments 
Faris suffered then in the end proved blessings in disguise ; life in a quiet 
English university town could hardly long have satisfied his adventurous 
spirit, and would have proved a poor substitute for the excitements and 
honours which awaited him in Tunis and Turkey. 
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This is not the whole tale of my lucky discovery. The manuscript 
yielded still other little treasures, four English letters from Faris to John 
Nicholson, and a few smaller oddments. To see these remaining 
finds in their proper context, it is necessary to recall a passage from 
Faris’ second travel-book. ‘‘And when the time came for the schools to 
break up for Christmas, I remembered my promise to my friend Dr. Nichol- 
son. .And when I reached Penrith, I asked where Dr. Nicholson’s house 
might be ; and I was directed to it, because he was famous in the town. 
And when he saw me, he extended to me a most hearty welcome, and 
entertained me in the finest possible style in his home—may God reward 
him for his kindness!” (1) We are now able to fix with reasonable 
certainty the year in which this visit took place, having as clue the first of 
the four letters mentioned above. 

21 AuGcust 1851 
5 Bridge Street 
Westminster Road 


My dear Sir 

Owing to a swell which I received from the hand of the Providence 
in my right hand (and not in my purse,) I could not answer your kind 
letter sooner. At its arrival, my mind struggled with two great pleasures, 
the first is, my being informed that Mr. Steet, my sincere friend, is your 
relation, and the second, your condecending (sic) to write me now, hav- 
ing found me after so many promises Gis 34.4) | , Several times I 


intended to write to you after my arrival at London, but I thought this 
would incur a severe blame upon me for my former promise, for this 
reason alone I affected silence. I must now beg leave to state to you 
that the cause of my coming this time to England, was the change of air, 
because | was very ill in Paris, and when I left this place | was not quite 
sure, whether the climate of England will restore my health to me or not, 
therefore, I left all what I have (sic) in my appartments (sic) and brought 
the keys thereof with me. I am now, thank London, pretty well again, 
and have resolved to go back to Paris for selling off my goods, and bring- 
ing my two boys with me, as I have left them there unprovided. I have 
found it more advantageous (sic) for me to remain in England, for the 
Arabic language, although is (sic) becoming very popular in Paris, yet it 
is not well paid. Believe me, then, my dear sir, that the first thing which 
I will do after my return to England, will be the discharge of my debt in 
visiting you. As tothe remuneration (sic) I will leave it to your genero- 
sity, Anowing that you will not do any thing but what is proper. I beg you 
to accept my wife’s sincere compliments, and my best wishes to you and 
to Mrs. Nicholson (sic) and to the rest of your dear family. 


I remain my dear sir 
your’s most respectfully 
To Dr. J. Nicholson Faris Shidiak 


1. Kashf al-mukhabba an funun Uruba (Tunis 1283), 208-9. 
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We may conclude from the foregoing document that Faris visited 
John Nicholson in December 1851; he apparently stayed until the Spring 
of 1852, for in his travel-book he describes some rustic celebrations which 
took place at Penrith-on April 1 (‘All Fools’ Day”). John Nicholson had 
long since established himself as an Arabic scholar by his Account of the 
Establishment of the Fatemide Dynasty in Africa (Bristol & Tubingen, 1840), 
and he was known to the booksellers as an enthusiastic collector of Islamic 
books and manuscripts. Some relics of the discussions on poetry and 
language that must have enlivened the north-country winter for the two 
men have survived in the shape of jottings in al-Shidyaq’s beautiful cal- 
ligraphy. Among these miscellenea is a couple of verses composed by 
Faris extemporaneously at Penrith. 

Let pots VY Solyt OY Asend lag, Gyre! 131 a 


4 


Lee cul ol yl Jy dle gt Oy Ol opbls 


These may be paraphrased as follows. 
Whene’er it chances I 
An ugly wench descry, 

Great pleasure I discover; 
For reason there is naught 
Why I should be distraught, 

Or yearn to be her lover. 
But when a pretty lass 
Happens my way to pass, 

If hope be not denied me, 
My heart swells with delight 
To think upon the night 

That she may pass beside me! 


It was in Penrith that R. A. Nicholson (as I have heard him tell), 
when a boy of eight, received his first initiation into the mysteries of the 
Arabic language from his grandfather, then an old man. 

After a lapse of nearly four years, we pick up the threads of Faris’ 
correspondence with John Nicholson once more. This time he has exciting 
news to impart: his first travel-book, called al-Saq ‘ala ’I-saq, had just ap- 
peared in its first edition at Paris. 


23 April 55/ 
12 long Acre, London 


My dear sir 

My wonderful book which I published at Paris is now out. It con- 
tains the synonyms (sic) and the classification (sic) of our language in more 
than 7oo pages. Its price is 28/ if you wish to have a copy please let me 
know. I hope you will be the first Oriental sculor (sic) who will translate 
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it into English. I hope you are well at home. 
] remain my dear sir 
your’s most respectfully 
Faris Shidiak 

Alas! This “‘wonderful book” has never been translated into any 
language, and indeed largely defies translation, so full is it of out-of-the- 
way pedantry and rare words. But Jolin Nicholson evidently gave it a 
kindly reception, for a week later Faris writes to him again. 


1 May 12 Long Acre 
My dear sir, 

J am very happy to hear that you have liked my book which no Arab 
ever thought of it (sic). 1 shall be most obliged if you can recommend it 
in one of the newspapers that through your recommendation I may sell 
the rest. I should be very glad to send you another copy but I have 
already given to Mr. Nutt six copies to sell them for me. Now if I should 
send you a copy through him will he accept it? Mr. Nutt will sell them 
at 32/ for his profit. I will callon Mr. Sbet and ask him for G 2203). Iam 


employed now by a merchant and am very busy. 
‘| 


we sel) ola 
- 7 


Please let me know about sending you the copy. My respects to your 
family and I hope that my book will strengthen your eyes for it is full of 


—_— a 


There is a lapse of six weeks, and then comes the concluding item of 
this short correspondence : John Nicholson had had the kindly thought 
to present a copy of al-Shidyaq’s book to the German Oriental Society, 
and so the author writes as follows. 

11 June 1855 
12 Long Acre 
My dear sir, 

Mr. Sbet does not know yet the cost of Mostatraf and when he shall 
receive it from his brother he will let me know. I offered to pay him 
when I took the book but he declined for this reason. Mr. Sbet will 
never think that you intend to have a thing from any one without paying 
for it. Mr. Nutt ought to have informed you of this because I did tell 
him verbally as I (had) no time then to write to you. (Be) therefore easy. 

I have sent a copy of my book to the German Society through Mr. 
Nutt according to your instruction and wrote 


wy 4A) gs wk! iBYs Gia! 
Peo de Hed FAI arg! deel UI GLA! 


Son 3 Oped Use 
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I hope you are all well at home. 


I remain my dear sir 
your’s most faithfully 
Faris Shidiak 


Faris had called the German Oriental Society the Austrian Oriental 
Society (though he placed its headquarters in Leipzig), and he had now 
forgotten how to spell correctly in Arabic John Nicholson’s home town. 
And so, and at this point, the curtain is rung down upon this fascinating 
little scene from the drama of the life of Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq. Tunis 
was presently to call, then Istanbul and all the fame he could ever have 
wished for. To his lasting credit he did not forget John Nicholson, but 
immortalised his friendship in those nostalgic passages in the second 
travel-book. 


A. J. ARBERRY. 





THE ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE PRESENT-DAY ARABIC PROVERB 


ocieties bound by a rigid tradition of fixed moral and religious notions, 

and comprising a large percentage of illiterate persons, usually pos- 

sess a great treasure of proverbs and popular sayings, particularly if 

they are endowed with a rich and flexible language. The Arabic-speak- 

ing countries of our time represent a most conspicuous example of such 

a society. Tens of thousands of modern Arabic proverbs have been 

collected by both European and Arab scholars in the countries of the 

Middle East and North Africa, and anyone acquainted with the facts 
will concede that the material is far from being exhausted. 


A few illustrations may suffice: for the Western end of the Arab 
world, we have Mohammed Ben Cheneb’s alphabetically arranged and 
richly annotated three volumes of “ Proverbes arabes de l‘Algerie et du 
Maghreb,’ (1905-1907), complemented by the eminent anthropologist 
E. Westermarck’s ‘Wit and Wisdom in Morocco, a Study of Native Proverbs,” 
(1930), which is divided according to subject matter and provided with 
a comprehensive introductory essay on the Arab proverb in general. 
There follow numerous studies by French, North African and other 
scholars concerned with local dialects, e. g. Brunot’s ‘ Proverbes et Dictons 
arabes de Rabat,” (1928), or Ahmed Sabihi and A. Benchehida’s edition 
of Hitherto unpublished proverbs used by the old women of Morocco (Fez, 1930); 
or the notes of Brunot- Malka on the Colloguial of the Jews of Fez, (1939, 
cf. pp. 184-194), or those of Marcel Cohen on the Dialect of the Jews of 
Algiers (1912). There exist Italian and other collections of the Tripoli- 
tan and Libyan proverbs. The countless publications on the Egyptian 
material, so notably inaugurated by Sharaf ad-Din’s Florilegium of early 
18th Century proverbs, published by J. L. Burckhardt (1817-1830) may 
all be superseded by Mme. Fa’iga H. F. Rafiq’s huge Hada’iq al- Amthal al- 
‘Ammiya,” which, if completed, will comprise well over ten thousand 
proverbs. Egypt, since Fatimid times the most flourishing centre of 
Arabic culture, is especially richin popular wisdom, to which fact, as 
Mme. Rafiq rightly observes, (Vol. II, 1943, pp. 5-6), the Egyptian 
natural inclination to fun and jesting may also have contributed. 

Arab Asia is well represented by the Bethlehem clergyman ‘Abbud’s 
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**5,000 Proverbs,’ (1933), to which Mr. M. Thiio has contributed a detail- 
ed Index of subject matter, (1937), which is a valuable guide for research 
into the modern Arabic proverb in general. Of the many publications 
on Syria and the Lebanon, the late Mgr. Michel Feghali’s learned ‘ Pro- 
verbes et Dictons syro-libanais,” (Paris, 1938), may be cited, while for Iraq, 
so far as I know, many smaller works have been published partly by 
archaeologists and foreigners visiting the country, and partly by local 
savants, as Talaqani’s ““Amthal Baghdadiya,” edited by Massignon, but no 
comprehensive collection has yet appeared. Such a collection is at pre- 
sent being prepared for me by a particularly gifted young Baghdadi, who 
carefully registers the differences between Muslim, Jewish and Christian 
usage, noted many years ago by Anastase al-Karmali the well-known 
Arab linguist. Special mention should be made of “‘Proverbia Arabica’’ by 
I, B. Yahuda (1932, 1934; a third posthumous volume is to appear soon). 
Yahuda was the scion of an old Jewish family of Baghdad, who lived in 
Cairo and afterwards in Jerusalem: as a dealer in Arabic books, he had 
connections all over the Arab world. His fine and richly annotated col- 
lection, despite some shortcomings and although written in Hebrew, 
should not be neglected by any student of the contemporary Arabic pro- 
verb. 

For Arabia itself, we have the brief, but interesting, Study of Meccan 
proverbs by the great Dutch scholar Snouck Hurgronje (1886), and 
Abdulla Yacoob Khan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Aden Proverbs”; much material 
may, in addition, be found in travel books or in linguistic studies on 
Arabia. The collection of proverbs of Central Yemen, published by the 
present writer in 1934 under the tide of “ JZemenica’’, comprises 1,432 items, 
but is only a selection from a much greater stock, complemented and 
enriched by subsequent research. 

Where does this immense material come from, and what does it teach 
us concerning the history of the peoples using it? It would, of course, be 
futile to attempt to reach an exact answer to these questions. ‘Never 
try to find the original of a popular literary composition, for such a thing 
does not exist,” says Professor Marcel Mauss in his excellent “ Manuel 
d@’Ethnographie,”’ (Paris, 1947, p. 98). If this is true of the original of 
popular literary creations, it certainly applies to proverbs, which by their 
very nature express some general human experience, usually not confined 
to any particular place or class, and are therefore prone to migrate from 
one country to another. However, the modern Arabic proverb possesses 
certain characteristics, presently to be specified, which render investiga- 
tion into its origins a not unfruitful enterprise, and even a desideratum 
for both philological and historical research. 

First, despite the great differences in the stocks of proverbs peculiar 
to the various Arab countries, localities or sections of population, there 
remains a considerable common core found almost all over the Arab world, 
from Morocco to Oman or Mosul. It is extremely difficult to appraise 
the percentage of these common Arabic proverbs to be found in the 
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various local vernaculars, for most of the existing collections try to give 
the material of a whole country. They are therefore far too comprehen- 
sive for exact ethnological research, which prefers to confine itself to 
locally and socially limited groups,—the sole procedure for determining 
which proverbs are actually used in any given community; there is of- 
course some difference in this respect between townspeople and the in- 
habitants of remote villages or Beduins. Still, it would not be far from 
the truth if one stated that approximately one third of modern Arabic 
proverbs so far recorded are common to the greater part of the Arab 
world, and that a sizable proportion of these might be found also in 
Turkish and Persian, and most probably also in the usage of other Muslim 
peoples. To be sure, it must be borne in mind that the Arabic vernaculars 
differ from each other almost as greatly as separate languages, so that 
proverbs sounding very different in wording may in reality be exactly 
identical. To prove this, there is no need to dwell on commonplaces 
such as “He who seeks, finds,’ already current in Hebrew and Latin 


qui quaerit, invenit), and whose classical forms Js» s.- : 
(qui q )s 7 "SS" Hadith, or 


— 


toe 4 (Hariri, Maqamat, 9) are rendered in about ten different 
eke} (3 


rhymes in the various dialects,as “‘man shigi ligt’? (3 32 :~ in Yemen 
(Jemenica, 1194), OF 23,5 2,5 inUpper Egypt (Hada’ig al Amthal 2465, 
with two other variants), or “When the thieves quarrel, the theft comes 
out,” for which ‘Abbud (154) has 9.03! 65 (250i! 17 15! which is 
very near to the literary form quoted by Maidani, p. 91, but very different 
in wording from the identical Yemenite version: 


Ab pad) Cd Gye Iola (crm )=( Jemenica, 416 ) The same is true of pro- 


verbs containing quite unusual notions and having particular forms of 
expression, such as 

min saburoh tuila loh (Femenica, 1196) 

min dihnu isginu (Baghd., Yahuda, Proverbia, 1273) 
which both mean “Smear him with his own fat,”’ or 

man ubsar dar al-Malik, hajyam daimatoh ( Jemenica, 1156) 

illi _yashuf gasr is-siltan yakharrib kukhu (Baghd., Yahuda 1182 

(He who has seen the Sultan’s palace, destroys his own hut). 
The Arabic original of this proverb, which seems to be very old, since the 
Persian poet Jalal-ud-Din Rumi (Diwan-i-Shems-i-Tabriz), p. 57 alludes 
to it, has, in Yemen and in Baghdad, not a single word in common, differing 
even in grammatical construction: in yemen, ubsar hajam, (preterite, as in 
classical Arabic), in Baghdad, yishuf, yikharrib (imperfect). The English 
translation of both versions. however, is absolutely identical. 

This fact of the existence of a vast number of proverbs common to 
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most of the Arab countries invites an investigation of their origins, par- 
ticularly if one bears in mind that this common stock is characteristically 
different from the proverbs of other civilizations, including the European, 
with which Arab civilization shares a heavy indebtedness to the Jewish 
and Christian as well as to the Graeco-Roman heritage, and with which 
it has been connected through political and cultural relations for many 
centuries. The late Professor D.S. Margoliouth stressed this fact in his 
review jemenica in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1935, pp. 405-6, 
and one has only to compare any one of the above-mentioned collections 
with the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs by W.G. Smith and I. E. 
Heseltine, 1935, to become fully aware of it. Moreover, the degree of 
difference of a people geographically and linguistically as near to Arabia 
as the Abyssinians is very marked as well. In a recent publication of 
Gurague proverbs included in a volume on that language by Dr. W. 
Leslau, (Viking Foundation, 1950), I found not a single item actually 
corresponding to those in circulation on the other shore of the Red Sea. 
Finally, the Arabic proverb lends itself easily to an historical appro- 
ach, because it has been extensively recorded for the last 1,400 years. 
Pro-Islamic as well as Muslim poets often make allusion to proverbiai 
sayings, and like the early Greek Gnomographs, there were poets who 
specialized in rendering proverbs into verse, for which the Bab al-Adab 
wa-l-Hikma in Abu Tammam/’s Hamasa and similar anthologies may be 
consulted. I. Goldziher has shown (Muh. Stud., vol. 11, p. 204 ff.) that 
the Arabs had begun to write down hikam in special majallas even before 
Islam, and that there existed collections of aphorisms of famous rulers or 
chieftains, the last instance being one of al-Mansur, the second Abbasid 
Caliph, which was still widely circulated at the time of al-Jahiz. Side 
by side with study of the language, the poetry, the history and the genea- 
logy of the ancient Arabs, the Muslim scholars collected their proverbs, 
a task almost completed in the 4th century of the Hijra by the works of 
Hamzah al-Isfahani or of al-Hasan al-Askari; the comprehensive collection 
of al-Maidani' (d. 518/1124), now almost a classic of Arabic literature, 
is but a later compilation? of great importance for an _ historical 
investigation of the Arab proverb is the registration of its actual occur- 
rance in the old records of Arabic history and literature. The great 
Dutch scholar de Goeje has made lists of the proverbs occurring in at- 
Tabari’s History of the Prophets and Kings, the Kitab al-Aghani and other clas- 
sical texts. His praiseworthy example has been followed by European 
scholars, e. g. the editor of al- Mubarrid’s Kamil, and by some fine modern 
Egyptian editions, e. g. that of Ibn Qutaiba’s Uyun al-Akhbar. Particular- 
ly rich in proverbial sayings,—of a different type, to be sure, from those 
recorded in the early historical works—, is religious, especially Sufic, lite- 
rature; these, if I am not mistaken, have, however, not yet been listed in 


1. 1 quote the Egyptian edition of 1352 A. H., and shall refer only in special cases 
to Freytag’s Latin edition. 
2. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam, p. 228. 
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modern editions. We are,on the whole, in an excellent position for 
tracing an Arabic proverb through the centuries, and the creation of an 
historical dictionary of Arabic proverbs, similar to those in existence for 
the proverbs of some European languages, is not out of reach at all. 

The most striking fact which such an all-embracing study would 
reveal is the almost complete disappearance of the pre-Islamic proverb. 
Of about 2,000 proverbs noted by al-Maidani as classical and occuring in 
the old texts, hardly two or three dozens would be found really alive over 
a fairly extended area today. This fact is not easily explainable; one 
may understand why one group of classical proverbs,—in fact the most 
familiar and characteristic of all—, that alluding t a certain personality, 
occurrence or custom, has become obsolete: it might be assumed that the 
majority of such proverbs had originally been confined .to certain tribal 
areas while their profuse circulation in classical literature was probably 
due to the fact that most of them constituted a sort of riddle or puzzle,— 
a kind of speech for which Arabs have much predilection,—and because 
they should, of course, the user’s acquaintance with Arab antiquities and 
linguistics. lt might therefore be concluded that, outside their area of 
origin, their use was confined to the more educated classes, and that 
they were probably never invoked by the common people even in olden 
time. In any case, this great group has actually died out; even the few 
proverbs of this type noted in modern collections may be reminiscences 
from the school bench rather than reflections of real usage. Thus, a 
eos erb of this type very common in ancient Arabic literature was 

Ol ot ne Seta need OY “Hearing of the Mu’aidi is better than seeing 


him cf. al- Baladhuri, “Ansab al-Ashraf”, vol. V, Jerusalem, 1936, p. 42, 
10; Kitab al-Aghani, Cario, 1345, vol. 1, p. 297, 12; Freytag, Proverbia, I, p. 
223; A. Fischer, ZLDMG, 63, 394. Abbud, no. 254, notes this proverb as 
modern (pronouncing ma‘idi instead of mu’aidi), but its very wording is 
not colloquial Arabic. 

The second group of proverbs of which the old Arabs,—or perhaps 
the philologists who collected these sayings—, seemed to have been un- 
usually fond, viz. the elative expression (e. g., “‘more grateful than a dog’’) 
has left a comparatively little legacy. Here too, however, the majority 
of the many expressions quoted might not have been in common use over 
large areas at any time, whilst their diffusion in literature was artificial 
and declined with active knowledge of classical literature in general. 

Furthermore, a great many classical proverbs may have disappeared 
because they expressed ideas in images taken from life in the desert, its 
physical features, its flora and fauna, which have become unintelligible 
to the majority of Arabic-speaking people. It seems, of course, that clas- 
sical proverbs of this type have not been preserved in the idioms of the 
present-day Beduins either, in so far as they are known to us. 

Finally, a great many proverbs may have become obsolete, because 
they included rare classical words, with which the educated Arab has ceased 
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to be familiar, or which never had really become common Arabic, except 
in the dictionaries. For the Arabic language, as the saying has it, is so 
broad “that only a messenger-prophet is able to embrace it fully.” 


Sa oil! Gard 


However, even if we disregard the four groups just reviewed, there 
still remains a great mass of classical proverbs, excelling in wisdom, wit 
and acute observation, couched in comparatively easy language and clad 
in similes of general human character, of which extremely little has been 
preserved in contemporary Arabic speech. Express quotations from old 
Arabic literature are comparatively rare, but even ‘‘translations”’ into the 
vernacular are less frequent than one might expect. 


For instance, one may assume that the Yemenite proverb ( Jemenica 
1161) “man jazam ugal iddi, ijzim ugul mabish’’ (“if someone dares to say 
‘Give’, dare thou to say ‘There is nothing to be had’), is but a 
modern popular variant of the classical and more abstract original 
gallon tga)! a= 13! (If the request is strong, so isthe refusal) (Ibn Qutaiba, 


‘Uyun al-Akhbar, 1, 332,6); but even cases of this kind are not common. 
It would not be correct to account for this fact by the general transitoriness 
of everything human, for as we shall presently see, a good portion of even 
the pre-Arabic Middle Eastern proverbs has remained alive in the Arabic 
vernaculars. Some specific agent must have been at work here. It seems 
to me that the fate of the ancient Arabic proverb has to be studied toge- 
ther with the disintegration and transformation of classical Arabic in 
general. Despite the great differences between the various Arabic verna- 
culars, they have much more in common among themselves than they 
have with classical Arabic. The modern Arabic ‘koine’ differs from its 
classical original—if indeed it was its original—not. only in vocabulary, 
accidence, syntax and style, but in something which might be called the 
psychology and habitus oflanguage. The more we know about the develop- 
ment of the Arabic language, the better we shall be able to understand 
the history of the Arab proverb. 


The eclipse of the ancient Arabic proverb is paralleled by the sur- 
vival of the pre-Arabic Middle Eastern proverb in Arabic speech. As is well 
known, the countries of the Fertile Crescent, i. e. Iraq, Northern Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Lebanon and Palestine, possessed a common language 
even before the Arab conquest—the Aramaic. Unlike Arabic, however, 
Aramaic never had a single literary language: every region and every 
religion cultivated its own dialect, at the same time developing its own 
separate script. The pre-Arabic proverb of the Middle East thus has to 
be studied through the medium of the literatures of these various groups. 
The old pagan Story of Ahiqar, which contains many fables and sayings, 
probably was transmitted to the Arabs through Christian channels, for the 
first Arab to mention it was ‘Adi bin Zaid, the Christian poet of Hira. 
The various branches of Syriac literature themselves yield less than might 
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have been expected from their size, the reason being that most of their 
products are too formal and scholastic to admit much of the proverb, that 
enfant terrible of living speech. The existent Syriac collections of pro- 
verbial sayings are translations or adaptations of Greek gnomes (cf. Baum- 
stark, G. Gesch. d. Syr. Lit., pp. 166-70) while such books as the Aphorisms 
of Aphraem are individual creations. The literature of the Mandaecans— 
the forefathers of the present-day ‘‘Sabaeans”— is too one-sidedly theolo- 
gical and liturgical to provide us with much information as to the proverbs 
used by them. There remains the vast literature of the Jews of both 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, of which the Babylonian and Palestinian 
Talmuds are only conspicuous examples. This literature, which might 
be characterized as a combination of Hadith and Fiqh, deals with almost 
every aspect of life, and freely uses the local Aramaic vernacular along- 
side of Hebrew. No wonder, then, that it teems with proverbs and 
proverbial expressions. The recent collection by A. Hyman (1947) con- 
tains approximately 30,000 items; of these, however, according to my 
estimation, only about one-tenth, or 3,000, can be regarded as real 
popular sayings. Still, this is a very considerable number for such an 
old literature, and indeed even a superficial comparison of this collection 
with those of modern Arabic proverbs shows that many of the most 
current and most characteristic of vernacular Arabic proverbs are but 
translations or adaptations from the Aramaic.3 Now it would be 
quite erroneous to see in this any Jewish influence ; such influence, of 
course, existed, and was exercised through the channel of Muslim 
religious literature ; but in the main the conformity of the Jewish with 
the Arabic proverb is simply due to the fact that the Jewish literature 
represents a treasure house of the popular speech prevalent in the Middle 
East prior to the rise of Islam. Even the fact that a proverb appears in 
Jewish literature in Hebrew only proves nothing, as there exist many 
post-Biblical Hebrew proverbs with variants in Aramaic, e. g. the Arabic 
proverb. 

** Many a colt’s skin served as a cover for his mother” ( noted, for 
instance, for Oman by C. Reinhardt in his excellent monograph on that 
dialect, n. 81) corresponds to an old Hebrew saying (Perla, 2523).4 
which is, however, itself a variant of an Aramaic proverb (ibid., 4829). 
The old Arabic proverb : 

* Do not throw a stone into a well from which you have drunk ”’ 
(A. P. Singer - E. Littmann, “ Arabic Proverbs,’ Cairo, 1913, no. 84 ; 
Ben Cheneb, 1019; Jemenica, 246) repeatedly occurs in per-Islamic 
Hebrew literature (Perla, 1155). Its ultimate source, however, is the 


3. The collection of Talmudic saying by K. A. Perla contains about 6,500 items ; 
this more handy collection will be quoted in what is to follow. 

4. The Hebrew version also penetrated into English, cf. Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs. p. 335: ‘* Old camels carry young camels’ skins to the market ”’; the 
source is given as Adag. Hebr., Sayings. 
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Aramaic : 

“Do not cast a clod of earth into a well, etc.” (Perla, 1210).5 
which is, of course, more telling, as a clod of earth makes the water 
muddy, whereas it is hardly affected by a stone cast into it. 

It would be far beyond the scope of this paper to attempt to quote 
even a fraction of the correspondences to be found between the Arabic, 
post-Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic proverbs ; some references are given 
in the Introduction to my Jemenica. To quote but a few examples, the 
specific form of which excludes the possibility that the Arabic proverb 
originated independently of its Hebrew-Aramaic variant : 

** After the ox has fallen down, there arise many slaughterers (or : 

many knives ).” 

** Whoso adds water, must add flour.” 

“ He that is unable to master the donkey, bites into the saddle- 

cover.” 

** Let the drunkard be : he will fall down by himself.” 

‘* No finger is exactly like the other.” euphemism for the membrum 

virile). 

“If I spit up, I spit into my own face ; if I spit down, I spit into 

my beard.” 

* Fall down before the ape (the fox) at the time of his success.’ 

“ (After arriving in the market town) sell your merchandise, while 

the dust is still on your feet.’’ 

“ He that was bitten by a snake is afraid of a rope.”’ 

** If you want to live, die.” 

“© The eye only gets its fill by the dust.” 

As shown by the last example, which goes back to an episode in the 
popular Greek novel about Alexander the Great (cf. R. Hartmann in 
“© A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to E.G. Browne,” pp. 182-3), 
the Aramaic proverb often had had a long history of its own, before it 
served in turn as a model to the Arabic. 

It may even be that some Arabic proverbs from earlier sources are 
mistranslations. Thus, in conformity with the Aesopian fable,—which 
in turn may have been borrowed from the East—a well-known Hebrew- 
Aramaic proverb says that the camel going to seek horns lost his ears 
(Perla 1536),© but both old Maidani (p. 298) and modern ‘Abbud 
(no. 2119) and Yahuda substitute the ass, the typical long-eared animal, 
for the camel, a confusion probably caused by another Arabic proverb 
concerned with the cropping of the donkey’s ears (’Abbud, 567). 

Concerning these Arabic-Hebrew-Aramaic correspondences, one 
interesting fact should be stressed : it seems to me, though this state- 


5. Here too the Hebrew version was accepted into English, cf. Oxford Dict. of Engl. 
Prov., p. 311. ‘The same source, Adag. Hebr., is given. 

6. Also in English ; Oxford Dict., of Engl. from Prov. the same source, Adag. 
Hebr., 
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ment may be qualified by subsequent research, that the percentage of 
Aramaic proverbs contained in the vernaculars of North Africa, Egypt, 
North Arabia or Yemen is not, or not considerably, smaller than the 
proportion of those found in the countries of the Fertile Crescent, which 
had been Aramaic-speaking before Islam. Thus the heritage of the 
ancient East, of which these Aramaic forms of expression were only 
a detail, may have been absorbed by the new Arabic civilization ata 
rather early stage, and diffused all over the present Arabic-speaking 
countries before the development of local vernaculars had made much 
progress. It is in conformity with this assumption that the classical 
collections of Arab proverbs, such as those of al- Maidani and the A eshkul 
of Baha-ud-Din al-Amuli (d. 1621), were divided into two sections, one 
containing the Arab proverbs properly so called, and the other giving 
those of foreign or mixed origin. (al-muwalladun); after all that has been 
said before, there is no need to add that it is the second section which 
has contributed most to the present-day Arabic proverb. 

It is, however, possible to suppose that the Aramaic proverb had 
found its way into Arabic speech long before the advent of Islam. It is 
a well known fact that many groups of Arabs living in the borderland 
between the desert and the town, such as the Nabataeans or the people of 
Safa, were gradually assimilated into the culture of the sedentary 
population. Thus it is only natural that those who remained Arabs also 
adopted, together with many of the ‘other products of the civilizations 
surrounding the Arabian peninsula, some of their most characteristic 


similes. Three instances should suffice: a common modern Arabic 
proverb says : 


jake ob ae (| do 

( Jemenica, 1157 ), “ He who hates bis hand should cut it off,’” which 
means that a man who does not get along well with his wife had better 
divorce her. This phrase is, of course, familiar to everyone from the 
New Testament (Matthew, 5:30; cf Asin Palacios, “ Logia,” p.354-5), 
but it must have been very common in old Oriental speech (cf. Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kommentar z. N. T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, vol. I, pp. 
302-3 ) and thus it is not surprising that it is used by al-Muthaqqib 
al-‘Abdi, a pre-Islamic pagan poet (cf. Noeldeke, Delectus, pp. 2,15-3,1), 
and that in the same sense as in modern Arabic (repudiation of the be- 
loved who refuses to yield her favours). The phrase, “making a camel (or, 
as it was said in Babylonia, an elephant) go through the eye of a needle’’ 
was widely diffused through the Aramaic countries (cf. strack-Billerbeck, I, 
p. 828, with reference to Matthew 19-24) and had become part of 
Arabic speech long before it was incorporated into the Quran (7:40, 
biol lew i jar a cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., IT p. 385, n. 1). The common 


Arabic proverb “what the goat did to the leaves of the garaz tree (accacia 
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arabic), the garaz did to her’”’ (Ben Cheneb, 1510; Jemenica, 1102)7 is 
found in the ancient Story of Ahiqar, chapter 6, no. 2, and may have 
come to the Arabs before Islam, for, as has been pointed out, ‘Adi bin 
Zaid, the poet of Hira, already makes mention of that sage of olden 
times. 

Finally, it may be asked whether the borrowing of Arabic speech 
from that of the ancient East, or the affinities between the two, do not 
hark back to far older times than the centuries immediately preceding 
Islam. Arabs are frequently mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions beginn- 
ing with the gth century B. C., and in later Assyrian times, the promi- 
nence of the desert tribes of North Arabia and the Syrian desert becomes 
one of the most striking facts of the age. The question of the relations 
between Islam and the ancient Eastern religions, which was the subject of 
a learned discussion between two great scholars a few years ago, (8) need 
not be touched upon here. It would seem worth while, however, to 
inquire how far traces of ancient Eastern ideas and expressions are to be 
found in Arabic, not only in classical poetry, but even in present-day 
speech. Two instances may be quoted: a modern Arabic proverb says, 

“The thief invokes Allah, even while breaking into the house” 
( Jemenica, 543). ‘This corresponds almost word for word to a Judao- 
Aramaic saying (Perla, 1549), but both are merely later renderings of a 
verse of the famous Babylonian First Hymn to Shamsh, the sun-god: 
“The burglar, the thief, although enemies of Shamsh,....entreat you”’ 
(cf. B. Messiner, ““Babylonien und Assyrien, vol. II, p. 168). In the recent- 
ly discovered “Phoenician” inscriptions of Karatepe in Turkey, King 
Azita-wadd says of himself several times that he is to his people, the 
Danunites, “as father and mother” (cf. e. g.C. H. Gordon, Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, vol. VIII, 1949, no. 2, pp. 109 ff.). This phrase, 
which is not found in the Old Testament, and at least not common in 
classical Arabic literature (g) is very often used in modern Arabic. I first 
heard it 25 years ago, also in connection with a rural, namely the British 
Mandatory administration of Palestine, which then was making great 
efforts to better the condition of the fellaheen. A fellah describing the 
benefits received from the government concluded his report by saying, 

“al-ingliz mitl al-ab wa-l-umm”’ 
The English are as father and mother. 

This paper attempts to deal with only two aspects of the Arabic pro- 
verb : its roots in the language and lore of pre-Islamic Arabia on the one 
hand, and in that of the ancient East on the other. Its most interesting 

7. The goat eats the leaves of the garuz tree, which leaves are then used for the 

tanning of the goat’s skin. 
8. W. F. Albright, Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 60, 1940 pp. 
283-301. G. Levi Della Vida, Crozer Quarterly, July 1944, pp. 207 ff. 
9 wl cl gh is something different. 
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development during Islam itself, from the time of the prophet down to the 
end of fifth century of the Hijra, when the local vernaculars had already 
fairly taken shape, must be reserved fer another study. I am convinced 
that a fuller analysis of the rich material available will prove that the pre- 
sent-day Arabic proverb is far more indebted to the ancient East than to 
pre-Islamic Arabia. However, it would be rash to draw from this and 
similar phenomena conclusions as to the racial composition of the popu- 
lations of the Arabic-speaking countries. It seems, rather, that it was the 
great social revolution of the Middle East, which began at the end of the 
Ist century of the Hijra, that led the Arabs to adopt the vocations and 
ways of life prevailing in the conquered countries, and to take part in the 
new economic development, thereby changing their ways of thinking and 
modes of expression, until that deep gulf between classical and vernacu- 
lar Arabic was created, to which we have alluded above. The new soci- 
ety of the Middle Eastern civilization differed widely from anything that 
had preceded it, but still had much more in common with the Hellenized 
Ancient East than with the Beduin civilization of pre-Islamic Arabia. 
This fact seems to be reflected in the common Arabic proverbs used to-day 
all over the Arab world. But, as E. Westermarck rightly observes in the 
Introductory Essay to his Wit and Wisdom in Morocco, p. 52, “Only by 
an intimate knowledge of the societies studied is one able to evaluate its 
proverbs correctly.’’ Future research into the social development of the 
Middle East in medieval times will throw more light on the history of the 


Arabic proverb, just as it will itself benefit from the lessons to be learned 
from the study of it. 


S. D. Gorrern. 





THE LITERARY AND SOCIAL ROLE OF THE 
ARAB AMANUENSES DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES ' 


HE Arabic word al-Katib derived from —:5 (to write) has been em- 


ployed in the sense of an amanuensis, a scribe, a secretary and 

finally for a vizier. Its original sense of a writer has gradually 
developed from an ordinary scribe to a chief secretary. In order to trace 
the history of its gradual development, the origin of Arabic script will 
have to be considered as both the script and the art of writing are closely 
related. 

There is a difference of opinion with regard to the origin of Arabic 
script. Ibn Nadim (d. 377+ 385 H.) quotes the following statements about 
the origin of the Arabic script :— 

1. On the authority of Hisham al-Kalbi it is said that some people 
of the ‘Arab-al-‘Ariba who settled down with the tribe of ‘Adnan’ were 
the first to devise Arabic script and some have gone so far as to trace its 
origin to Ismail and to Adam himself.* 

2. On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas it is said that three men of the 
tribe of Bolan who had settled in al-Anbar were the first writers in Arabic. 
These men were Muramer-ibn Murra, Aslam ibn Sidra and Amir ibn 
Jidra and that the people of Hira learned Arabic writing from the people 
of Al-Anbar.3 

3. It is also said that the people of the tribe of Iyad+ had settled 
down in al-Anbar and they originated the Arabic writing. 

Some scholars give greater weight to the following theory as the men- 
tion of «¢ »«» Vif in the verse of a Jahiliy poet indicates :— 


ae ‘ _ 
— or oe es S3— 


1. This article was contributed to 22nd International Congress of the Orientalists, 
Turkey. It is published here with the permission of its Secretary 
Al-Fihrist p. 6. This is a gist. See for details al-Fihrist 
Ibid and see Adab-al-Kuttab by as-Suli p. 30. 
Al-Fihrist p. 7 and see Futuh-al-buldan »p. 45. 
S pore a) .<) ony - slow! ai 5 joa wb 6 in Sharh-al-Adab-al-Katib by 


PP <1 


al-Batlayusi p. 92 
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The gist of these statements is whether the sons of Ismail or Arab-al-Ariba, 
whose mother-country was al-Hijaz, were the first to devise Arabic writing 
or the people of al-Anbar (al-Iraq) or the people of al-Yemen,. Ibn Ahaldun 
is of the opinion that the art of writing developed in al-Yemen in the form 
of Himyarite script during the reign of Tababia (3rd century A. D. to 523 
A. D. ).© It was then transferred to al-Iraq during the reign of 
al-Manadhira and it was from the people of al-Hira that the Quraysh 
(Old. or a! plo»)? learned the art of writing. Ibn khaldun’s reason- 
ing is as follows:—® 

“The Arabic writing had reached 
its perfection in the kingdom of 4... .,. ..° We ‘ats Nt ' 
Tababia on account of its civilization, ="'! #9> Bb e2sx/ls OB SIs pd=d 
It is called Himyarite script, and it 
transferred from al-Yemen to al-Hira ; te oe ii 
during the reign of al- Manadhira who Sel Sar! all 
were closely related to Tababia in cit b yds ll 
their patriotism and glorification of : cpa sic 
the Arab supremacy in al-lraq. The : CrrAmels deme! 
script in al-Hira was not as good as 
under Tababia on account of the 
difference in the civilization of the 
two states and lower standard of arts le _pég cS lval! op Qeleiy 8) lLerdles 
and crafts comparatively. The .,,, ‘tot at ee 
Quraysh and people of al-taif learnt —“*'C*#! “* 88" Cea She O* ope 
itfrom al-Hira and from amongthem i oiIO! GLa 
especially sufyan or Harbibn Umay- ,. . , |... We. ESM 
ya are said to have learnt it from ©? “* Gt) Cletes® Coe’ a 
Aslam ibn Sidra. This statement is «4. 
possible and more reasonable than toi 7? ; 
the opinion which says that they have *?) @) S“*° ote "9 
learnt it ( script ) from the lyad of . ab cls Jot 
al-Iraq as their poet says: : 

“They are the tribe who possess 
the plain of al-Iraq, the pen and the 
script when they all went to it.”’ 

This is far-fetched theory for the 
reason that Iyad were still un-civi- 
lised though they had settled in the 
plains of al-Iraq. But the script is 
one of the arts of civilized professions. —. 
The sense of the verse would be that 


‘< ‘ml lee Wwe oy! <a)! US +99 


goavel! gid 9 walle 6 y are! “~@ cab LJ 
Ss a _ VY ° 


43> Ske OS 


Le? peers a Ft 
VY » od 


‘ol aes ~ le dal a! at | — a 
—" ~ a 


6. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs. p. 17. 
7. al-Fihrist. p.7 al | 


“a! ee ee 
er - 4 . uw 


8. Muqaddama p. 365 366. See Encyclopaedia of Islam ‘Katib. 
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they were nearer to pen and script <+ lilly Lad! J! Oil ogil ol! U5 
than others on account of dwelling in a ep “ on : 
civilized countries. Thus the state. 240°?! & co wee oll + pene 
ment that the people oe Lel jhe! al Gh: Gdlgalacs 
learnt it from al-Hira and the people ‘ rsh i 
of al-Hira, from Tababia and Sara ct Bell Jal leiily spall oe Lay 
is more plausible. GIV ge pony Gall 

The view of Ibn Khaldun, therefore, seems to have been that the 
Himyarite script originally called al-Musnad gradually took the present 
form of Arabic script which in later years developed into Kufic Makki, 
Madani, etc. The Western School of the orientalists traces its origin from 


the Phoenicians and Aramaic. Thus the Table showing its descent accor- 
ding to the schools is as follows:— 


Western School 9 


l 
' 
Egyptian 
| 
| 


Phoenician 


| 
ee 

Aramaic 
| 


Nabatian 


| 


al-Hiri or al-Anbari 


| 
al-Hijazi Nuskhi 


9. For details see al-Waseet p. 35. 
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Eastern School 


| 
Egyptian 


| 


Phoenician 
| 


al-Musnad Aramaic 


al-Safawi 


| 
al-Nabati 


al-Hiri or al-Anbari 
al-Hijazi 
| 
al-Kufic 


There is no denying the fact that the synonyms of the word Katib 
and the names of the instruments required in writing were used by the 
pre-Islamic Arabian poets as early as 6th century A. D. To illustrate it 
a few lines are given below.'® 

Similar references are numerous in the Quranic verses.'' Even the 
writing of a contract (//ilf) and official letters are referred to in the events 
of pre-Islamic Arabia in case of Harith ibn Hilliza (d. 580), al-Mutalammis 
(d. 580), and Tarafa (d. 650), Itis further recorded that Katib (Kuttab- 
plural) were employed by the Arab Kings and that they acquired parti- 
cular type of education for obtaining that post. In the chronicles of 
ancient Arabia it is mentioned that Adi Ibn Zaid, a well known Christian 
poet of pre-Islamic Arabia was brought up under the care of Persian 


10. Imru-ul Qais 
(d. 560 A.D.) says :- 
Zuhair (d.631)says- Yyt, GML Geil! LaS VY glb)l cic ake dl oi 


fox 


Tarala says:- lawl Gigs Ae 2) - IE pla +6 J gesed em 
‘Asha (d.629) says:- ks bybdl| ew acl . acd) pgs lead ciel! Vy 
Al-Mutalammis says ie. ai S A eS A SE rh Ir 
Al-Muraqqash 5 col L ; oF tien Spel i Thee 
(d. 552) says:- ~ - 4? 3 Uw) - Pye.) ea 
Rauba says:- 5! Ci! ays jlo 


11. Quranic verses:- 86, 1; 96, 4; 31, 27; 3, 49; 7, 144; 21, 105; 2, 282, 283; 21,94, 
82, 11. 
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family.'? He acquired his education in Persian schools and served Kisra 
as his Katib. Similarly the postal department of Kisra was under the control 
of his father Zaid Ibn Hammad and his grand father Hammad ibn Zaid 
remained Katib of Nu‘man the great till his death. The son of Adi, Zaid 
also served Kisra as his Katib. Thus the whole family of ‘Adi had special- 
ised in secretaryship.'3 Even the maternal ancestors of his grand-father 
known by the designation of’ Ale Qullam dwelled in al-Hira and therefore 
were aware of the Persian system of education. This account of ‘Adi ibn 
Zaid indicates that the art of writing was being practised in Al-Hira 
(al-Iraq) and the Arab amanuenses were in service of both the kings of 
al-Hira and Persia. It further brings to light the fact that the Arabs were 
in touch with the Persian mode of writing and their style of composition. 
Although the Arabic writing was known to almost all parts of Arabia 
as the extensive references to the pen and its allied subjects in the ancient 
poetry and the Quranic verses indicate, the art of weiting seems to have 
been the accomplishment of very few at the advent of Islam. 

Among his companions at al- Madinah the Prophet could hardly find 
more than seventeen Katibs. But during his life time the number of these 
katibs seems to have increased to forty two.'t Every one of these katibs 
was entrusted with particular duties which may be classified as follows :— 


KATIBS OF THE PROPHET '5 


Katibs of Katibs of 


Wah documents & General Financial matters 
7" es official letters correspondence 


‘Uthman ibn Grants of Aqta 1. Husain ibn . Jahm ibn 
‘Affan Numair as-Salt 
‘Aliibn Abi 1. ‘Aliibn Abi 2. Al-Mughira 2. Hudhaifa 
Talib Talib ibn Shuba 3. Al-Zubair 
Zaid ibn 2. Mu‘awiyah 3. Al-Zubair ibn ibn al-Aw- 
thabit 3. Ubaiy ibn Kab _ al--Awwam wam 


12. Khizanat ul Adab, 1. P. 259-260 & al-Aghani. 
13. khizana I p. 259. Azher ed. See. al-Aghani, Adi ibn Zaid. 
14. Iqgd Vol. 11 p. 143. ed Bulaq, 1316 H. aK wet Hay Deda do diy pul jas 


Futuhal Buldan, p. 457. Mohd. al-Hasani al-Idrisiin his book at-Taratib al-Idariya, 
published by the Press of al-Ahliya, Ribat, has quoted a number of authorities 
to show the gradual increase of the number of the prophets’ Katib. He has also 
quoted a verse of al-Iraqi in which names of forty-two Katibs of the Prophet 
have been counted. See alsoat-Tabavi vol. II p. 836-843, Tabagat ibn sad, Iqd- 
al-Farid, al-Jahshian, and in Subh-al-Asha Vol I p. 92 thirty Katibs have been 
recorded 
15. At-Tabari Vol. I p. 836 Futuh al Buldan pp. 458-459, Iqgd. Vol. II p. 143 

al-Jahshiari p. 12-13, Subhal-Asha vol. I p. 92 at-Tarattb al-Idariya Vol 1. p. 411 
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Katibs of 


Katibs of . ‘ 
documents & General Financial matters 


Wahy yw official letters | Correspondence 


4. “Ubay ibn 
K‘ab 4. Khalid 
In the absence of 
the above Grants of peace 
1. Mu‘awiya 1. Khalid ibn 
2. Jabir ibn Said 
Sa‘id ibn al- 2. Abdullah ibn 
‘Asi Zaid 
Aban ibn 3. Ubayibn 
Sa‘id K‘ab 
‘Ala ibn al- 4. ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Hadrami Talib 
Abdullah ibn 5. Muawiya 
Sa‘id ibn Abi 6. Md. ibn 
Sarh Maslama 
. Hanzala ibn 7. Qays ibn 
Abi Rab‘i Shammas 
8. Al-‘Ala-al- 
Hadrami 
g. ‘Uthman 
10. al-Zubair 
11. Al-Mughira 
Hilf Contract 
1. ‘Aliibn Abi (wrote) src)! dye. cy gsi dle 
Talib 7 , 
«| Abidtad thn. See Tabaqat Vol. I. p. 24 
Bakr 
3. Rabi ‘i ibn 
Nahshal 
4. ‘Amr ibn 
Shurahbil 
Official letters 
1. ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib 
2. ’Ubay ibn 
K‘ab 
3. Thabit ibn 
ays 
4. Al-Mughira 
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5. Al-Arqam 
ibn Abi Al- 
Argam 

6. Abdullah ibn 
Al-Arqam 

7. Zaid ibn 
Thabit 


For these different types of writings, those Katibs were probably pre- 
ferred by the Prophet who were supposed to have been most suitable for 
the purpose. But in the absence of a suitable person, any Katib available 
was also employed and Zaid ibn Thabit or Hanzalt al Katib are said to have 
been often accessible. '5 As the main concern of the apostolic period was 
to write treaties, documents and official letters, the Katibs of the Prophet 
were also the first prose writers since the inception of Islam. 

The same official activities continued during the period of the rst 
Caliph, but the Ahalif ‘Umar added to the already existing institution 
secretariat for Army and Finance (See Subhul Asha Vol. IV. p. 30). Al- 
though the prophet had employed different writers to deal with monetary 
matters like poor tax and charity, sale of dates and grant of lands, yet the 
Diwan of Kharaj and Jizya (Finance) took the definite shape of a depart- 
ment during the period of the Second Caliph only. The functions of the 
State during the period of orthodox Khalifs were divided as follows:—'® 


Abu Bakr ‘Umar ‘Uthman ‘Ali 


Dept. of 
Correspondence 


1. ‘Uthmanibn 1. Zaid ibn 1. Merwanibn 1. Sa‘id ibn 
‘Affan Thabit al Hakam Nimran 
2. Zaid ibn 2. Abdullahibn 2. ‘Abdul Malik al-Hamdani 
Thabit al-Arqam ibn Marwan 2. Abdullah ibn 
(Baital-Mal) (in Diwan al- Ja‘fer 
Madina) 


Correspondence Correspondence Correspondence 


is. Maimuat-al-wathaiqg as-Siasiya, Tabaqat ibn s’ad. Different versions are that KAalid 
ibn Sa’id and Mu’a‘wiyah wrote private letters. Al-Mughira ibn Sh‘uba and Husain ibn 
Numair corresponded with the common people. Abdullah ibn al-Arqam and al’Ala ibn 
Uqaba wrote on matters of tribes, wells, houses of men and women of Ansars. Zaid 
ibn Thabit wrote to Kings and Mu‘aigab ibn Abi Fatima wrote about booties. Hanzala 
worked in place of all Katibs and held the seal of the Prophet, (al-jahshiari p. 12-13) of 
whom the following verse is quoted. His! alk ec Saag — 4 Sool Hl Jl ole I 


and see Sharh-al-Zargani ala- Mowahib Vol. III p. 356— 
16. ‘Iqd-al-Farid Vol. Il p. 143 and al-Jahshian’ p. 15-23. ed. M. B. Cairo 1938. 
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Abdullahibn 3. Abu Jabira 3. Abu Jabira 3. Abdullah ibn 
al-Arqam al-Ansari (Diwan al-Kufa) Abi Raf*i 
Hanzala ibn 4. Abdullah ibn 4. Abdullah ibn 4. Abdulla ibn 
al Rabi Khalaf al-Ahuzaiy  al-Arqam (Bait al-Zubair 
(in Diwan Mal) 
al Basra) 5. Abu Ghatafan 
ibn ‘Auf 
6. Uhyab and 
Himran 


These departments of the administration further developed according 
to the increasing needs of the expanding Muslim State. During the reign 
of Mu‘awiya not only the Secretariats of correspondence (UL! Oly.) 


Finance (Aharaj) and army (OJ! Oly.) were expanded, but a depart- 
ment of Royal seal (<lJIOl,5) was also established and their branches 


were extended to Mecca, al-Madinah and al-Iraq. The departments 
under Mu‘awiya were as follows: 


KATIBS OF MUAWILYA 


Ubaydulla ibn ’Aus al-Ghassani (in the Diwan of Correspondence). 
hb LJ! les 


Sarjun ibn Mansur ar-Rumi in Finance (-1,; 


=| =) 

‘Amr ibn Sa‘id al’-As (in Army scd!y Gy! Olas) 

Abdur-Rakman ibn al-Darraj in Finance; (Aharaj in al-Iraq) 
5. Al-Mughira (Army al-Harb in al-Iraq) 
6. Abdullah ibn Mohd. Al-Himyari (in Diwan al Ahatam (seal) 
7. Habib ibn Abdul Malik ibn Marwan (in Diwan of Al-Madina) 
(US ailiogy) See al-Jahshiari p. 27 
8. Ibn Authal (Christian) (in Diwan al-Aharaj in Hims) (See al- 
Jahshiani 24—27) 

These bureaus continued throughout the Umayyad period. But the 
Abbasids added to the already existing Secretariats the political depart- 
ment (Diwan-al-Tawgqi), audit and account office (Diwan-al-Zimam) and 
a court of appeal (Diwan al-Nazr-fi-al-Mazalim). Thus the katib held 
different positions and he continued to assist the Khalifa till the establish- 
ment of the Abbasid Caliphate when Abu Salma al-A Aallal was styled al- 
Vizir by al-Saffah after the persian style for the first time.'? But the 


17. Subhul-Asha Vol. 1 p. 93. & Vol. V p. 449. Here origin of the vizierate is not 
meant, but only the fact that the designation was changed from Katib to Vizir in 
this period. For the origin of Vizierate see Islamic Culture July 1942. 
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abovementioned departments'® remained as usual and the vizirs themselves 
were recruited from among these Katibs only. Many vizirs of the 
Abbasid period had been distinguished Katibs before they rose to that 
position or they had made their mark as men of letter. These vizirs, 
however, were helped by their chief secretaries whose departments con 
sisted of a number of minor Katibs like Calligraphists, keepers of official 
documents and writers for precising the correspondence and drafting replies. 
These minor Katibs also required special training and therefore the func- 
tions of each Katib were as follows: 

1. Aatib-al-Aqd was really an accountant. His duties were of three 
kinds i. e.'9 Aatib-al- Majlis. 

2. Katib-al-Amil. 
3. hatib-al-Jaysh. 

The function of katib-al- Majlis was to know the rules of Kharaj, to 
put the statement of receipt and expenditure in proper order and to audit 
the accounts submitted through the governors of different provinces, and 
he was directly responsible to the Katib of Diwan. Katib-al-‘Amil was 
also an accountant who helped the governors in the adjustment of their 
accounts. But the Katib-al-Jaysh was a military secretary. He required 
not only a knowledge of accountancy but also an acquaintance with the 
rank and file of the army and with the description of the features of the 
soldiers. It is stated that the military officers and soldiers were arranged 
before the Khalif al-Mu’tadid Billah for inspection. His vizir Ubaidulla 
ibn Sulaiman (died in 288H) used to call out the soldiers one by one and 
they were asked to ride and shoot the arrow at a target. Those who 
stood first in this test were marked cae (good) and those that came 


second, were marked (Lb) which meant b.,:, (middle) and those who 


failed in the test were marked 5-= > that is lower. After tisis test they were 


submitted to the Katibs for the delineation of their features.2° 


18. In the subsequent periods the following departments were also established. 
1. Diwan al-Khas—(See Tajarib al-Umam Vol. Il. p. 283 
. Diwan an Natagat lil Atrak (See Tajarib Vol. I p. 325 
Diwan al-Khazain (Tajarib Vol. Il]. p. 72 
Diwan Faraid al-Sadaqat (Tajarib Vol. III p. 71 
Diwan al-Mashrig 
Diwan al- Maghrib } 
Diwan al-diya’ | 
Diwan Zimam al-Kharaj 
Diwan Zimam al-Nataqat }See Tajarib Vol. I pp. 151—152 
Diwan-al-Dar 
it. Diwan-al-Sirr 
. Diwan-al-Haram J 
13. Diwan-al-Barid 
19. Sharhal-Adab al-Katib byBatlayusi & Subhul-Asha Vol. 1 190-195 
20. Tuhfat-al-umera fi Tarikh al-Wuzra p. 13 Ed. Amedroz, 1904 
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Similarly the Katibs of Hukm were of four kinds i.e. Aatib al-Qada, 
Katib al-Mazalim, Katib al-Shurta and Katib-al Tadbir. Katib al-Shurta 
assisted the officers of the appeal court in carrying out orders regarding 
the prisoners and those who were set at liberty. Katib-ul Qada was 
assistant of the Judge and took down minutes and the proceedings of the 
appeal court. Katib-al-Tadbir was a head of all the departments and 
was directly responsible to the Khalif. He was a person who was to have 
distinguished himself in literary field. Besides the above mentioned 
katibs there were minor katibs like calligraphists, keeper of official records, 
precis-writers of correspondence and writers of literary draft in highly 
finished style. ( Subhul Asha I p. 135 ) 

Each of these Katibs required special training and was supposed to 
be master of the tradition in his own line. Even a calligraphist was 
bound to know the size of a paper, certain kind of pen and particular 
type of hand-writing required for different kinds of correspondence.?! 

As these Katibs were real administrators who shaped the%policy on 
behalf of the Khalifa and on whose sense of judgement the progress and 
prosperity of the country rested, it was inevitable for them to have neces- 
sary knowledge of almost all branches of learning prevalent ** in those 
days. They were therefore required to have command of Arabic language 
and literature, to learn by-heart the Quranic verses, holy tradition, selec- 
ted pieces of oratory and epistolary writings, proverbs and poetry.?3 
Further, they had to study Islamic Law and jurisprudence, history of the 
nations, geneology of the people and geography of the country. If he 
were a Katib specialised for financial matters, he was also required to 
learn mathematics, principles of land revenue zl and rules of taxes and 


customs duties.24 In addition to intellectual attainment, he had to train 
himself for a particular ettiquette of profession. These qualifications 
were of two kinds, religious and non-religious. The religious qualifica- 
tions were the same as those laid down by the Muhaddithyin for examining 


21. The use of words like ,,) | 4, \L gin the Qur’an implies that bones, parch- 
” 9 s/s uo 4 


ments, and papers of Roman make were familiar with the Arabs. During the 
time of the Prophet white stones, palm-branch, plates of iron and steel, pieces of 
white silk and parchment were used. See Kitab-al-Taratib al-Idariya Vol. 1. 
p. 114. Al-Walid ibn Abdul Malik is said to have been the first to use Tawamir 
(Papyrus) (see Al-Jahshiari p. 47). The shortage of papyrus seems to have 
reached its limit when Umar ibn Abdul Aziz issued orders to write minutely and 
minimise wordings in order to economise the stock of papyrus. (Ibid). It was 
only Ja‘far, Haroon Rashid’s Vizier who had parchment replaced by paper. 
Hittis; “ Arab’ p. 415 quoted from Magqrizi. 
2. Subhal Asha Vol. I. pp. 148-480, and Nihayat-al-Arab by Nuwairi Vol. VIT& IX: 
. Ibn-al-‘Amid is generally quoted as an example of this scholarship. See Tajarib- 
al-Umam Vol. II. p. 278. 


. Ibn Mamati has written a book on .,,! ‘wil@3 in which rules : 
a ey) al Sl gi which rules of land 


revenue, land settlement and its different types are discussed. 
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the authenticity of a traditionist. According to this rule, it was neces- 
sary for a Katib to be a Muslim, male, grown up, free and adil i. e. 
one whose honesty, truthfulness and piety had been proved. Among the 
non-religious qualities a Katib ought to have been intelligent, sensitive, 
kind hearted and of gentle manners.?5 

In the early period of Islam great emphasis was laid on the religious 
qualities of a Katib. It was most probably due to the fact that early 
muslims took every care to keep authentic records of the revelation, 
precepts of the Prophet and his immediate successors. Even Ahalifah 
‘Umar is said to have instructed Amr ibn al-As not to appoint non- 
Muslims in the Muslim provinces and considered it against the Quranic 
law ( Subh-al-Asha Vol. 1 p.62). But this spirit was again revived during 
the Fatimid period for other than the earlier motives*® like concealing the 
secrets of State from its enemies, infidility of non-Muslims etc.27 But as the 
action and legal enactment of the unorthodox Calip/s were no more obli- 
gatory for the muslims, the rule that a katib should be of the religion of 
his master was relaxed and totally disregarded in the subsequent period. 
Under the Umyyads we find that Muawiya appointed Christian katibs 
like Sarjun ibn Mansur ar-Rumi and Ibn Authal at his Diwan-al- 
Kharaj. Ziyad had his Katib a Zoroastrian Zadh-an-Farrukh.*? Similarly 
‘Abdul Malik ibn Marwan employed Christian katib Sham al, and al- Walid 
ibn Abdul Malik had ash-Shuayb as-Sabi as his Katib.?7 In short, the 
Finance Department seems to have been generally under the control of a 
non-Muslim katib, who knew mathematics and accountancy better than 


the Muslim Arabs. This fact was recognised not only by the Calipis and 
Muslims in general, but also by the non muslims. Abdul Malik is said 
to have asked Sarjun ibn-Mansur to carry out an order, but Sarjun 
showed slackness and carelessness in spite of the Caliph’s remin- 
ders. Abdul Malik, therefore, tells Sulaiman ibn Sad al-Ahushani al- 
Katib ‘‘don’t you see Eee ee of Sarjun, and how he feels that we are in 


need of him ? Can you devise means to get rid of him?” Al-Ahushani 
replied that he would translate the accounts from Roman into Arabic if he 
so desired and he finally rendered it into Arabic (al-Jahshiari p.18).?° Simi- 
larly Salih?9 is said to have told Zadhan Farrukh, “I have no intention of 


. Subhul Asha Vol. 1. pp. 61-89. 

). Qanunu-Diwan ar-rasial by as-Sairafi, 1905, p. 95. 
See al-Jahshiari. Similarly Istilanus was katib of Abdur Rahman ibn Ziyad, 
al-Jahshiari p. 14 Abul-Faraj Israil was a Jewish Katib of al-Khasibi. See Tajarib 
Vol. I p. 143. 
Ibn Astin an-Nasrani was Katib of Hisham ibn ‘Abdul Malik. (al-Jahshiari 
Abu S’ad Israil ibn Musa was a christian Katib of Ali ibn Buwaihi. See 
Tajarib Vol. t. p. 299 

28. For the translation of the Diwans from Roman into Arabic, different version is 

given by al-Baladhuri in Futuh al-Buldan p. 197. 

. Salih ibn Abdul Rahman, see Futuh-al-Buldan p. 298, ed. Ridvan 1932. The 
event is described with slight variation in Futuhal Buldan and al-Jahshiart. 
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removing you from your place as you are my chief.’’ At this Statement 
Zadhan told him “Do not worry, he is more in need of me as he would not 
find suitable hand for accountancy.’’ But Salih told him that he could ren- 
der the accounts from Persian into Arabic if he so desired and he did .trans- 
late considerable matter into Arabic. So Zadhan told his friends, ‘““Now 
you better seek jobs in places other than this’. (al-jJahshiari p. 38). It 
appears, therefore, that the Arab amanuenses had come forward to vie 
with their non-Muslim brethren in attaining efficiency in mathematics 
and languages like Persian and Roman. Abu Umar ibn ‘Abdul-Baqi and 
Katermiz al-Katib served as Translators of the two envoys sent by the 
Roman King to Muatadir Billah. (See 7ajarih Vol I. pp. 54, 68) and 
during the Buwaihid times Persian had become a requisite for the viziers 
(Tajarib Vol. II. pp. 124, 125). It had received greater impetus when 
the Umyyads in their enthusiasm for nationalisation had started a 
movement of turning office records into the Arabic language. In 
the year 78 Hajjaj appointed Salih to convert the offices of al-Iraq 
from Persian into Arabic and in Syria, the records were being translated 
from Roman into Arabic by Sulaiman ibn Sad al-Ahushany and in 
Khurasan, by Ishaq al-Tulaiq (al-Jahshiari p. 67). Though this move- 
ment took years to complete its task, a spirit of competition among the 
katibs had started and it had brought about a court jealousy on the one 
hand [See Tajarib Vol. I. p 303] and on the other it had created a desire 
for learning foreign languages and literature, which had consequently 
helped the advancement of the translation activities; and early Katibs like 
Jabala-b-Salim, Katib of Hisham and Ibn al-Muaqafla translated books 
from foreign languages. In still later period not only Christian Katibs, but 
female Katibs like ‘Aida Bint Mohd. al-Juhniyyah and Shuhda al-Katiba 
were appointed against the orthodox rule (see Nishwar I p. 2163° and Jhn 
Khallikan Vol. 1. p, 283). 


Thus equipped with the necessary qualities of head and heart, a 
katib entered the Government service and supervised the working of the 
department under his control. The chief function of a katib was to deal 
with the royal and official correspondence. The nature of this corres- 
pondence varied according to the occasion and status of the 
authority in power, The management of the correspondence in early 
Islam was very simple. Different katibs had been appointed by the 
Prophet to deal with a particular type of business. But with the expan- 
sion of the muslim empire it had developed into an elaborate system and 
by the end of the Abbasid caliphate there were full fledged departments 


In early Islam there were many women writers like Hafsa, umme Kulthum 
and Karima bint Miqdad (See Futuh-al-Buldan p. 458). Thus the orthodox 
prohibition of female Katib may be a later invention. 

. Similar is the case with learning foreign language which was encouraged by 
the Prophet and zaid ibn Thabit was asked to learn Syrian language. See Isaba 
Vol. I. p. 573. 
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consisting of qualified clerks, superintendents, treasurers, assistants, depu- 
ties and secretaries. The procedure adopted in these offices was that the 
secretary opened the letters he received in the offices, put down the date 
of receipt and gave his opinion about the matters contained therein. On 
receiving the instruction of the Ahalif he issued orders accordingly. He 
was also responsible to correct the drafts and examine it from literary 
point of view.3' If he could not check up the draft, he entrusted it to one 
of his assistants. Abul-Qasim Abdulla ibn al-Khaqani is said to have 
appointed Abu Nasr ibn al-Walid for going through the letters -S0! scl a 


32)!,J1 and Abu ‘Isa Yahya ibn Ibrahim al-Maliki for checking up the 
drafts of reply 3.s\J! —:S)!scl,2 and contents of these letters were submit- 


ted to him afterwards. (Tajarib-ul-Umam Vol. 1. p. 23.) Similarly, Abul 
Abbas-al-Xhasibi entrusted Malik ibn al-Walid with opening of letters 
received and passing orders about them. Malik summarised important 
matters of these letters and submitted them to the Vizir. These letters 
were some-times read by Abu Faraj Israil who issued orders at his discre- 
tion. Fair copies of the summaries of these letters were made by Abu 
Said Wahb ibn Ibrahim ibn Tazadh and these summaries together with 
the endorsement of the Vizir were forwarded to Malik and they remained 
with him for one or two days and then they were sent to the chief secre- 
tary (Ole! ds90!y2lale) who read them and issued orders regarding 


their replies. But when al-Kalwadhani found that there crept into the 
draft of replies many flaws from the time they were issued till they were 
despatched, he made it a rule that a copy of all the letters submitted to 
the vizir must be forwarded to him. (Tajarib Vol. I. p. 144). 

A description of the working of these departments may be noticed in 
the following statement of Ibn Miskwaih. Writing about the adminis- 
tration of ‘Adadud-dowla, the historian says that as soon as the post 
packages were received, their seals were removed, envelopes were opened. 
except for personal letters, all the others were sent to the Diwan al-Banid 
for their distribution among the respective branches of the Diwan. Each 
letter thus received was read out to ‘Adadud-dowla and he passed it on to 
his Katib Abul-Qasim abdul ‘Aziz. After knowing the contents of the 
letters, they were again submitted to ‘Adadud dowla for his instructions. 
(Tajareb Vol. III p. 41). 

Besides the above mentioned duties, the chief secretary had to super- 
vise the postal organisation and its secret service. The clerical work of 
these diwans had further progressed in later periods and it was divided 
into the keeping of minutes or proceedings of the court of justice, 
keeping of inward and outward diaries in which a gist of the 
correspondence |S 4) 5.,a. date of receipt |45 gy lnoys and date of reply 


31. Thesame procedure continued during the Fatimid period, See Qanun Diwan 
ar-Rasail by ibn al- Sairafi (4522) p. 108 to 125. 
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|45 ac! were entered. They had also a register in which important 


events and royal documents were chronologically recorded. They had 
to maintain another register in which particular designations and titles 
awarded to the individual addresses were inserted for ready reference.’ 

The above mentioned account of the development of the Diwans 
shows that by the end of the 5th century the Arab chancery had attained 
an efficiency comparable to modern times. The punctuality in atten- 
dance of the office was so strict as early as in the reign of Hisham ibn 
Abdul Malik that his governor of al-Iraq, Yusuf ibn ‘Umar once asked 
one of his katibs’ explanation for his late arrival. The katib told him that 
the delay was due to his tooth-ache. Yusuf ibn Umar then punished him 
by removing his two teeth.33 In like manner the cases of bribery were 
treated with strict severeness. Abdul- Malik is said to have dismissed one 
of his katibs for his acceptance of a present.3+ 

So far we have seen what katibs had contributed to the organisation 
and administration of the Government Bureaux. Throughout the deve- 
lopment of these Diwans there appears a struggle of the katib towards syste- 
matization of official correspondence which consequently helped in the 
standardization of the particular forms of Arabic prose. The fact that 
it is the Katib who has standardised Arabic prose has been often ignored. 
A great scholar of our day my Professor, Dr. Taha Husain 35 has been 
inclined to differentiate between the prose used in the Government Bureaux 
and the epistolary-writings. ‘To him the prose used in the offices is more 
like the statement of the Finance.3° But as we have just seen, the accoun- 
tancy and book-keeping were not the concern of all government Bureaux. 
The department of correspondence in early Islam was established long 
before the Finance and revenue Bureaux came into existence. Of course, 
the correspondence used by the Prophet and his immediate successors was 
of rudimentary stage as Dr. Taha has pointed out.37 But, however preli- 
minary in its stage of development the prose of early Islam might be, it 
had laid down a system for letter writing, and particular wording 
for peace treaties, grants and legal contracts. ‘To illustrate this fact the 
form of letter writing may be taken for consideration. 

In pre-Islamic days, the fashion was to begin with ,g/eS..b in the 


name of God. The famous orator Qus ibn Saida is also credited to have 


32. This system of official records continued even in the Fatimid period and they 
kept a Translation Bureau as well and no matter could be postponed for a single 
day, See Qanun Diwan ar-rasail pp. 137-141 (Qanun p. 112). 

33. Al-Jahshiari p. 64 

34. Al-Jahshiari p. 43 
Min Hadith Ash Shir Wa al-Nathr p. 52. 

36. I had the honour of preparing my dissertation of doctorate under the guidance 
of Dr. Taha Husain, in the Fuad i University in 1937. 

37. Min Hadith al-Ashir p. 53. 
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used. !. 3° It was for the first time in the history of Arabic prose that the 
letters of the Prophet started with the phrase 4.» 3! -.» Dail oy: 9 (I begin) 


with the name of Allah, the benevolent the Merciful”. This phrase also 
was adopted gradually as only <i|-.: was first used and then ar-Rahman 


and ar-Rahim were added according to the Quranic revelation. This 
sacred phrase continued to adorn all the official documents, treaties, and 
private letters as a heading. It was only in the latter days of the 
Abbasids that instead of the sacred phrase one of the Quranic verses 
suitable to the occasion came into use as a heading of the Royal decrees. 

The forms of superscription used in the letter of the Prophet were of 
four kinds:—*° 

I. OWS! lpn dares op =from .Muhammad to so and so. 


2. ax LI = whatever may be said in praise 


, of God. 
OWWOW ope OLS Nae == this writing is from so and so to so 


and so. 


4: il be == May God keep you safe. 


This style continued during the period of orthodox Caliphs [see 
Risalatu Umar to Abu Musa al-Ashariy and Wasiya of Abu Bakr & Umar 
in Bayan Vol. II pp. 50 and 51]. Although the umayyad and abbasids 
introduced slight variations in these forms, the main superscriptions 
remained as usual. To the simple names of the sender as well as the 
addressee their designation, sobriquet and titles were added by the 
Umyyids. The abbasids used not only the Lagab and Kunyat of the 
sender, but they also introduced another feature of prayer and blessings 
along with the name of the addressee. The forms of these prayer and 
designations varied according to the position of men addressed. The 
regard for these titles had so much increased that people had begun to 
feel it ill if proper titles were not used for them. Resenting this 
tendency of flattery and ostentatious forms of writing, Hilal as-Sabi in 
his Tuhfatal Umara (pp. 148-153) says that “titles have exceeded the 
limit and cannot be enumerated and titles of the lowest have become 
greater than those of the highest Soveedceccs secu” Ee EGE 
quotes an anecdote and says that when al-Qader Billah had prohibited 
the use of the title (U'Y,.), ‘My lord, for any of his Vizirs. Abu Muhammad 


ibn Sahlan came to Baghdad and was addressed by (Ui. sir), in one of 
his letters. Abu Muhammad got angry, flung the letter and said that 
38. Adabal-Kuttab by as-Suli p. 36 and Subha-al-Asha Vol. VI. p. 231. 


39. Al-Jahshiari p. 14 and Iqd al-Farid Vol, 11 p, 143. Adab-Kuttab by Suli 


Pp, 31-36. 
40. Kitab-al Taratib al Idariya Vol, 1, p, 131 Subhu al Asha Vol, V1 p, 367-376, 
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he had been insulted with the use of a title which he did not deserve. 
He was then addressed in another letter by the highest titles like His 
Exalted the Vizir (4 254)! JW! 3.2.0 ), This form of address also did 


not meet with his approval and he said that it was a trick to avoid the 
title (U'Y,.) and that he would not agree to it. But he finally conde- 


scended to accept it when he was told that the use of (UY,.) has been 


prohibited by the Caliph. (see Tuhfatal Umara by as-Sabi p. 159-163). 
The text of the letter of the Prophet started with simple greetings, 
praise of God and the subject matter commenced just after the well- 
known superscription. Reference to the person of the writer was made 
with the first person singular or plural ( 4,5) dhbS - jesiy - Gels ) and 
the letter concluded with ( 4g.) 9 ab gal ge fe pI) im case ofa mus- 
lim and ( ¢4,J! toi! oe de pA. ) im case of a non-muslim. The words 
used in the letters of the Prophet were simple if they were addressed to 
non-Arabs, and they were in grandiose language, if Arabs familiar with 
sounding words were to be approached. But in either case they were 
brief and direct to the point. ‘This style was followed by the orthodox 
Caliphs and in some of their documents quotation from the Qura’n and 
references to the ancient poetry are also introduced. Buta distinct change 
in the composition of a letter is noticed during the reign of Muawiya. 
In one of his letters addressed to Yazid, his son, Mu’awiya wrote.*! 
clad! selky do. VI sls oh bal) Os! JI Epes! daed| Gold aL! 
Cranley eI SLT Ad! ul sy Ane Gylilly dep Opell CAS! oh, 
Here beating about the bush is apparent, the old simplicity of langu- 
age and direct approach to the subject is absent. The rhymed phrases 
are not uncommon. This style was used by the Umyyads and was en- 
couraged by Walid Ibn Abdul Malik. Abdul Hamid Ibn Yahya (d. 


132) the famous secretary of Marwan ibn Mohd. used it in his writings 
profusely. Addressing the scribes Abdul Hamid says :4? 


Se ail OF eS As sly pXidy 9 @Xble 9 delve)! ote ol lb ail gXiiin sa; LI 

cre Sab ly AD ghat! sey Gas craen! pele abl Olpbe ceratly ELST! de lll am ses 

Ledptl § ITI tae @Klard pgatles Unis Gere gil clelnall igie FE ppiney Line 

Sad Fpl day paglly URI! Cody Lloly clally Eyelly G2! Jal debs 

FN pear ah atl alge pKaelenes oS tis ety gel Dgle piri tlle)! pgbits 9 deadly 

“41. Subhal Asha Vol. VI p.38 in another letter in Bayan Wat Tabiyn Vol. II p. 76 
he says 2S as,S ne cay sdunsi ia Sy: O69. .tilze Sd cn pi)! ol ib oO! 


. iI e § 22 | ‘ | 
~ prada! Uaals joe) 
42. Al-Jahshiari p. 74. 
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Here in this passage the blessings and rhymed phrases are obvious and 
emphasis is expressed by placing the genitive in front. Further in the 
same letter Abdul-Hamid says :+3 ' 


opel lene Ga dE CHI dele an ches 

S laret plated! adge F Lilie Koll adge i lectt plo! adee Glee 0,0 Od! J! 

lai Vly Qadly Gli 3. sow! eee Saad Cull ates GLI pled! ads 
Bl preg Gola, dle lacs) wc big yl. Wg” 

The excessive use of accusative bere could not escape our notice. Simi- 

larly, a glance at the style of Ibn al-Muqaffa (+143. H.) reveals how far 

the prose of these days had been removed from that of the Prophet. 


Here a tendency to play with words and synonyms is apparent. Repeti- 
tion of blessings not only in the beginning and at the end but also in the 
body of the text is pronounced.44 

Both Ibn al-Mugaffa and Abdul Hamid were of non-Arab origin. 
Although Ibn Al-Mugaffa had translated a number of works from Persian, 
he had not, as Dr. Taha Husain has pointed out,45 as much command 
of Arabic language as his contemporary had. But Abdul Hamid might 
be considered master of prose in correspondence and Ibn al-Mugaffa, 
leader of epistolary composition. Compared with the Umayyads, the style 
of literary documents in the early Abbasid period was lengthy. The 
greetings, praise of God, blessings on the Prophet which did not take more 
than a few words, now covered lengthy passages. Prayer for the long life, 

43. Al-Jahshiari. p. 74. 

44. As Compared with this prose, the style of Ibn al ‘Amid, (+360) of whom it is said 
Anes! cpl Cuatny dyer! doe HEN! oS | Epistolary writing commenced 
with Abdul Hamid and ended with Ibn al-‘Amid | was as follows :- 

dodm Golo JAF ALU chic Fl ely he SLilgtles bly dS abo ge Aalily Gi 


Selaxn 450 gilyp—2lcy dalle ates Ley Vo ple pl doe LY caiy 
dana)! G dndlny Saice deeth line AS ppl! ae Shu! 6 wiigily Hares 
wy Sag SC fill Grd dilbnily chine po) clays chil woily Hd Auliy GL 
2 F Grs oy Vl Riles daily amie py) HL! lp OFF Bose’ Gull 


Similarly as-Sabi wrote :- Yrimrs0 dete 


Aas eS! Llapdly ch GW! dele)! be GEIL dl SILI an! 


Fas ord gone 69 obs ew! le ss GHAI cal di ja Ss. al alol oils 
Sota Jal de Les UeeS orke Ulds SyLillde ge aiiyly Wotton 
amie yre—yre hl! Ole Oli 

This style in spite of its simplicity and excessive use of blessings has coupled expres- 


sions and shows a tendency towards rhymed prose, 
45. Min Hadith ash-Shir 75 
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prosperity and success of the addressee were repeated now and then. In 
an attempt to compete with their rivals, the Katibs began to innovate 
phrases and forms of addresses. They began to write:- 


1. The slave of the commander of the faithful writes. cp.+50)! _~.! 4. OS 
2. This writing of mine to you. 4! 4b” 

3. Peace be with you, we beg to bring to his notice. ads) cats ice». 
4- Kissing the ground and kissing the hand. oJ! jis (4)V! be 

In the place of old and simple ( us, it has reached us) the use of the 
indirect forms of speech like ( (ule J! cs¢! -) it was brought to our 
notice, ( Liccs .s ), it was placed before us, and elegant phrases 
like (a4: 2))4sde)|Liil ge); be). He addresses the honourable and exalted 
position, (aJlJ! ol=J!) the exalted threshold, ( is,j!,a. ) the station of 
mercy etc. became popular. 

Coming to the subscription of a letter, the early writers were content 
with what they wrote in the beginning of the letter “from so and so.” But 
from the Buwayhid regime a leave taking at the conclusion of the letter 
also started. These sub-scriptions varied according to the position of the 


writer and the addressee. An Amir could write to a learned scholar 
as ( o,>! ) his brother, (a5 _~ 4 ~«J!), one who confesses his blessings and 


a scholar could write to a Caliph as one who needs Allahs’ mercy ((3!_piu!! 
<i!j~)) and one who prays for the prosperity of his kingdom (a5) _<!.!), 
and his slave (o..c) his friend (ai.,) his grateful (25x) etc. (See Subhul 
Asha Vol. V1 p. 327 to the end.) 


Owing to the increase in luxuries of life and advancement in culture 
the style grew still more decorative and full of rhetorical devices. The 
katibs of the Abbasid period drew a good deal from the poetry and pro- 
verbs of the ancients. Rhymed prose was freely used. Thus a healthy 
competition in writing artistic pieces had come into existence which con- 
sequently produced katibs who left their marks in the art of a 
writing. The more prominent among them were Abu Dulaf, Fath ibn 
Khaqan, Taher ibn Husayn, ‘Amr Ibn Mas’adah, Ibn-az-zayyat, Sahl ibn 
Harun, Ibn Al-‘Amid, as-Sahib ibn Abbad, Abu Ishaq as-Sabi etc. The 
rivalry was not confined to mere correspondence. They also vied with 
each other in producing better forms of Tauqi‘. The Umayyads derived 
it largely from the Quranic verses, Holy tradition and ancient poetry or 
proverb. This art of Taugi‘ which meant issuing brief but telling orders 
on official letters reached the Zenith of perfection in the Abbasid period. 
Seeing a Taugqi‘ of Ibn Mas’adah (-++-217), Yahya, Rashids’ Vizir is said 
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to have mentioned, “what a vizir lies under your skin.”4° Yahya and his 
two sons Fadl and Ja‘fer had made a name in this art. After the down- 
fall of the Bermakids, the specimens of their endorsement were eagerly 
collected by the Katibs and demand was so great that one decree of Ja‘far 
fetched as much as one Dinar (about 5/- rupees) a piece.*7 

In addition to the above-mentioned technicalities, katibs had laid © 
down rules for raising standard of the composition and refinement of 
literary expression. The excellence of a writing lay in the fact that its ex- 
ordium should imply the final intention of the writer. Its wording should 
suit the occasion, be it pleasure or sorrow, success or failure and it should 
be concise whenever necessary and profuse when the situation so demand- 
ed.4® Moreover, it required extreme care and precaution in the use of 
words and phrases while dealing with the royal family and persons in 
rank. To illustrate it an anecdote may be quoted : 

In one of his letter to Abu Taghlib the son of Nasirud-dowla, Abul 
Hasan Ali ibn Amr al-mausali is said to have used the word praiseworthy 
deed ‘ cine y5! ”” ,but he was told that the correct usage was fine deed 


‘salem pol’? . He agreed and said that “Jamila’’ was the name of Abu 


Tahglab’s sister and that she took ill when he used the word “‘ Jamila’’ in 
one of his letters. 49 It is also stated that one of Zubayda’s secretaries 
sent her a letter in connection with her estate. On the back of the letter 
she endorsed “Wishing good you have wished us evil, correct the mistake 
in your letter or else you will be dismissed.” Having failed to discover 
his mistake, he referred the matter to an experienced katib who showed 


him that the mistake lay in his phrase of blessings:— “May God keep her 
honour (i-4|,5° slo!) ,”’ It was because that honour of a woman was sup- 


posed to be in her grave. (Subhal-Asha Vol-V1. p. 292) 

It is now obvious that the Katibs established not only a definite form 
of letter writing, but also formulated mode of writings for peace treaties, 
legal contracts and royal decrees. But it is not our concern here to deal 
with the gradual progress of the Arabic gt as it is a theme by itself. 


What we want to point out is that the katib was not merely an accoun- 
tant as he is generally supposed to be, but he was one of the founders of 
Arabic prose and helped in its advancement. He also coined words and 
technical terms needed in his profession. Thus he added a good deal to 
the Arabic vocabulary. This glossary, if collected may require a mono- 
graph by itself, but a few words other than those given by Amedroze in his 
glossary to Tuhfat al-Umara and Agqsam al-da‘ia min kitab Tuhfat al- 


46. Ibn Khallikan Vol. 1. p. 493- 

47. Prolegomina of ibn Khaldun p. 215. 

48. Risalatal Adhra by Ibn al Mudabbir. Poetry was not allowed in the letters ad- 
dressed to the Khalif. Mention of certain words and their omission as found in 
the Qur’an was not permissible. What was allowed in poetry was not allowed 
in prose. (See Risalat al-‘Adhra p. 18. 

49. Nishwar al-Muhadara Vol. 1. p. 98. 
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umara, ed. by M. Awwad are given below by way of explanation:— 
Words Meaning References 
re! = ay hal ¢ Oleg! clilel! Registers (pli! lps Osili p. 137 


pas Subhul-Asha vol VI p. 133 
“ae beginning Subhul-Asha vol VI p.133 
Cy endorsement /qd al Farid 

Diao ed - yl Oe Glaus to record oli.l! by Abu Jafar Ahmed 


ibn yusuf al-Katib p.59 
pial! File al-Mukafat p. 9 


non-recurring Tuhfat al-Umarap. 189 
amount 
wil»  - até delineation of Sharh Adabal-katib 
features by al-Batlayusi p. 74 
asl JI recurring amount 7uhfat al-Umara p.189 


jew - OPrI! Firman, lo)! Ols> Osi page 8 
j decree 
6 be ablyllape i Glhi cil” 
ELEGY! Ole Grole Cay (SI OLR! 
dheY! JI 
= clebl = disd! Leds ledlausle J! Soldier’s pay § Sharh Adal al Katib vb 
cob E Gea, see) wleeilsy Batlayusi p. 7 : 
ad bed aden GIL WN Crd oi peon or page —al Batlayusi, Byrut 
ab J! ab oe SH ase ill Byrut 1g01 p. 100 
jae 3 J gas Kinds of letters qd al Farid 
ej! 0! = (incoming letters) inward diaries Tajaribul-Umam Vol 1. p.23 
est Sj} (outgoing letters) outward diaries Ibid 
cy S59 Cot OSE personal assistant [hn saiafi 
3) > bead! recovery of amount Mukafat p. 9 


They had further devised different prose styles like epistolary writing 
and Maqamat which have formed a separate branch of Arabic prose. 
They were therefore not mere civil servants, but also great scholars and 
men of letters.5' For the benefit of those who were in their profession, they 
wrote useful works such as 


GLA sist Ad BW! (e) Gyre SEO! (py) Acti Y Gi! Gol (,) 
BV pV SLI feat (4) S Kelley Vente linall (0) jliapl ay LSOILWY! (@) 


51. Al-yunus al-Katib is said to have been the first to collect songs of the Arabs, 
this credit also goes to the Katib (see Farmers’ history of Arabian Music p. 84. 
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ake CEUs elit (n)  GlaldAp) el Tl din (.) 

Bee od orale odlel (2) pom rst! ae EN CLOT (4) 
Hinge cptem iG! ()¥) Sno oy py! Ol_> Ol () 1) 

A gin AI ASIT (,6) Garcdd tll ane (\r) 


There were also poets of great merits. Ibn Nadim (Fihrist 236-239) 
has enumerated 143 and Yaqut about 69 poets among the katibs.5? All 
this shows that the Diwan-al-Insha was more like an academy of litera- 
ture than an administrative unit. The contribution of the katib, there- 
fore, to the organization of the bureaux and systematization of the various 
styles of the Arabic prose were very great indeed. 

The role played by the katib in the uplift of the society existing at that 
time was still greater. The Katib’s love for scholarship was so great that 
even after their becoming ministers, they spent lavishly on the revival of 
literary studies, patronized the poets and prose-writers and made endow- 
ments for research. In 312. A.H. Ibn-al-Furat gave stipends to the stu- 
dents of literature and transmitters of Hadith. He distributed enormous 
amounts among the poets [See Tajarib Vol. I pp. 119-120]. Al-Muhallebi 
is said to have been still more generous and had revitalized many educa- 
tional and literary institutions. (See Tajarib Vol. II. p. 125). Not only 
the Kuttab but their rulers also encouraged educational activities. When 
Al-Mutadad Billah intended to build a palace in Shammasia near Bagh- 
dad, he allotted a portion of land to construct a centre of learning and 
residential quarters to accommodate professors of arts and science so that 
they may teach both theory and practice of the subjects which were 
studied (Tajarib Vol. II. p. 408). Similarly Adadud-dowla set aside a 
portion of Bait-al-Mal for education and sanctioned annual grants for 
scholar both muslims and non-muslims (Tajarib Vol. III. p. 454.). It was 
due to such patronage that certain countries of the Khilafat distinguished 
themselves for training secretaries and titles like Katibs of Baghdad, al- 
Ahwaz and Wasit began to be used as designation. Especially Wasit 
seems to have some institution where Abu Qurrah is said to have receiv- 
ed his training along with the Kuttab of Wasit. (See Tajarib Vol. II. 

. 260). 
¥ In short an ideal _katib was one who possessed excellent intellect, 
refined taste, human heart, good manners and handsome appearance. He 
is described as tall, thick - bearded and of small head. Like all other 

rofessional men, they had their own uniform suitable to their taste. 

hey innovated fashion in their dress to such an extent that some of the 
Mahaliba are said to have advised their sons to dress themselves in the 
style of the katibs.53 Their manners had become so proverbial that a poet 
recited: — 


52. Mujam-al-Udada, edition of Dar-ul-Mamoon Vol. 20 p, 20. 
53. Risala ‘Adhra, by ibn al-Mudabbir p, 9. 
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INI as Gl oy lng warclls 5 gents 

“And there is fresh wine as if it has been extracted from the good 

qualities of the amanuenses.” 

The esteemed position in which they were held by the Caliphs may 
be guessed by the fact that once al-Mamun is said to have been displeas- 
ed with the katibs of his Diwan. They submitted the following line asking 
his majesty’s forgiveness and were pardoned by the Caliph5+ :— 

SN ol SU nd CUTS» Op 5! nig 
“We are scribes and have committed mistakes. Please forgive us 
for the sake of those angels (who are said to record good and bad 
deeds of men.) 

This shows that the katibs had begun to recognise their profession as 
sacred as those of the angels. Thus they were generally considered as 
the cream of society. But they were not without their rivals. A_ten- 
dency to discriminate between the people of sword and the people of 
pen seems to have existed as early as the Umayyad period. Yazid is said 
to have told Ziyad during the reign of Muawiya:55 
cd Okeks ol DI ee cps Geis SI Bey Gr Sled GS Ch 


pl! J! oh! 
“If you do it we will transfer your relationship from the tribe of 
the thaqif to the honour of Quraish and from Ubayd to Abi Sufyan 
and from the pen to the pulpit.” 

Even a poet like Salit ibn Jarir composed in preference of sword to 
pen5®:— 

lead! ce cp pee YI Gots Hel AID cuts Gil 
Oka! 9 dps SO! Ole ts Igeeds LykS 9 saylge 
Ole! oe Olid! GH Lisl GS sty gf ae 

“Do you treat me with contempt while I do not deserve it and you 
draw nearer to your dinner table the meanfolk like the scribes who are 
not the brave riders in the battle-field. You will know me and remem- 
ber me when the battle is intensified.” 

Similarly, Makhlad ibn Mohd., a Katib of Marwan told Abdullah 
ibn ‘Ali that he is one of the people of pen and not people of sword 
Tuhfa. p. 40. 

This superiority of sword to pen continued during the great part of 
the Umayyad period, but it gradually yielded place to the pen. A revolt 
against this change over is noticed in the following event. ‘Amr ibn Shabba 
(-+-263) said that he and M’abad ibn Taugq stayed at a gathering of Bani’ 


54. Adab at-Kuttab by al-Suli p, 24, in Jgd alFarid, al-Mansure Instead of al- 
Mamoon is mentioned 

55. al-Jahshiari p, 27-28, 

56. al-Jahshiari p, 29. 
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al-‘Anbar while Amr was riding a camel and Ma‘bad was on the back of a 
donkey. The people of Bani al-Anber saluted ‘Amr before they received 
Ma‘bad and when he got angry, they said that they were right in saluting 
a katib before an Illiterate.57 

The spirit for the superiority of pen seems to have grown more and 
more intense in the subsequent period. A regular competition between 
these two groups commenced from the Abbasid period, when Barmakids 
began to be considered as founders of the class called the “people of the 
pen.”5® The katib had now come forward as a party to challenge the 
authority of the people of sword. At times attempts were made to recon- 
cile the two rival groups by appointment of a vizir who combined in him- 
self both the qualifications of sword and pen. Ibn Khaldun mentions 
that such vizirs were entitled ,, -=. Jls3” possessing two authorities.59 


This rivalry however continued and it did not remain confined to 
political parties. It advanced and absorbed so much attention of the social 
circles that many poets and. prose writers began to take delight in expres- 
sing their views about this extremely controversial subject. Abu Tammam 
the poet laureate of al-Mutasimbillah (231. H.) seems to have been per- 
plexed as to the decision ‘of this question. If he recited in favour of 
sword in the following verse:— 

ely doe)! Cryptic)! ote i aS) cll Gael i! 


“The sword is much better reporter than the books. In its edge 
there is a line of demarcation between seriousness and humour.” 
he declared on another occasion:— 
plan daly oe chily paul Sle HE o dpaly 
aWYI dub Ll 15h. ule Sglte Igeye 151 agi 
‘And a stroke of pen by the hand of a katib is more effective than 
a sharp sword. Whenthe tribe determines to be hostile to the 
enemy, they pour blood with the spears of pen.”’ 
This view is corroborated by another poet who says:— 
SLES ope hal vaals Petes cel Se ol 
The pen defeats a huge army long before the swords are unsheathed. 
But Ibn al-Rumi (283.H.) was definite in his view when he declared:— 
wll digh Silay OES! a nnn GA ie! gli! puties 
wd! 44 opel — Jiju atole gt Spell 9 Spl 
“The sword which has subjugated the men and nations serves the 
pen; For the death which has not its equal follows the footstep of 


al-Jahshiari p. 29. 
See Hittis, History of the Arabs p. 295. 
al-Muqaddama p. 209. chapter 34. 
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the pen. Since the pens are made, God has decreed that swords 
should be made their slaves.” 
Al-Buhturi (284) also sang victorious songs of the pen as he composed:- 

Led) Anam Ol cto! soley joel, Shell cl yj 9 a gal 

The vizirs are compelled to pay attention to it, although the sword 
is in the habit of enslaving the pen. 
But al-Mutanabbi (died 354. A. H.) tried to combine the two rival 
groups into an equal balance of estimation when he composed :— 
mals lb ills td imal y csi sladls Gls Jol 
“The horse and the night the forest and the sword, the spear, the 

aper and pen know who am I.” 

n this race of the literary competition the prose writers also did 
not lag behind. Ibn Ahaldun devoted a chapter (No. 35) to the different 
functions of the sword and pen. Men of letters like Ibn Nabata® (768.H.) 
and Khawja Mas’ud al-Qummi® wrote treatises on Munazarat al-Saif 
wal-Qalam and al-Qalqashkandi wrote a Maqama entitled al-Kawakibul 
Durriya®showing superiority of the art of epistolary writing and Abu 
Hafs wrote Mufakharatal-Saif Wal-Qalam °3. In these monographs the 
pen and sword personified are made to express their glorious deeds and 
their services to the religous, social and political progress of the nation. 
In support of their claims the Quranic verses, holy traditions, proverbs and 
poetry have been quoted and they generally conclude with declaring both 
of them as equal partners. Thus the katib kept the poet and prose wri- 
ters and administrators fully occupied with the admiration of his intellec- 
tual activities, and the torch of scholarship which he kindled kept on 
burning and illuminating centuries. 


M. A. Mui Kuan. 


Munazaratal Saif-wal-Qalam, printed in Cairo in 1934 

Munazaratal saif wal-Qalam, see Kashfazzunun 

Subh al-Asha Vol. 14. p. 111 & Vol. 14, p, 231, 

Mufakharatas Saif wal-Qalam by Ibn Hafs Umar ibn al-Muzaffar ibn Umar 
al-Qarashi ibn al-wardi (689-745) See Brockelmann GAL 
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THE KITAB AL-TASHBIHAT by Ibn 
Abi ‘Aun. Published by E. 7. Gibb Memorial. 


Ga ”, ashas been pointed out by 

an eminent author in Khizanatul- 

Adab by al-Hamavi,” is one of the 

illars of Rhetoric; it makes clear that 

which is obscure and brings near that which 

is far. ‘The more an author bestows his 

attention on the choice of similes, the more 

vivid and effective does his expression beco- 

me. In fact, simile plays a great part in 
every literature. 

There are many authors in Arabic who 
have dealt with different subjects in Rhe- 
toric, wherein simile finds a prominent place. 
But, so far as we know, the only author who 
has devoted his whole work to the collection 
of similes, known as At-Tashbihat, is Ibn 
Abi Aun. A book of this sort will be highly 
important for a student of Arabic Poetry. 
It will help him to form a correct opinion 
of the mental attitude and keen observation 
of the Arabs, by furnishing him with a deep 
knowledge of the modes of their expression. 
Many a grand idea has been beautifully 
depicted in very few words which is one of 
the fundamental characteristics of Arabic 
language. In short, the book on Similes is 
a great store of knowledge regarding the 
life of the Arabs, their customs and manners. 
The importance of the book is enhanced by 
the fact that the author flourished in the 
third century and died in early fourth cen- 
tury (H_) 

It reminds us of a similar work in Persian 
known as Kulliyat Sa’ib, the difference 
between the two being that the former is a 
collection of verses by different poets, where- 
as the latter is the work of one poet alone, 
wherein each couplet contains a_ beautiful 
simile, for which Sa’ib is so well known. 


IN REVIEW 


I congratulate my friend, Dr. Abdul Muid 
Khan, Assistant professor of Arabic, at the 
Osmania University on his success in colla- 
ting different manuscripts of the book and 
preparing a critical edition thereof. He has 
taken great pains in applying diacritical 
marks in solving grammatical points schola- 
rly and adding at the end of the book useful 
indices, the notes and glossary of rare words 
which make the meaning of the verses clear. 
Had it not been for his attention, Ibn Abi 
‘Aun would have fallen in oblivion. 

I am glad to see that Kitab Al-Tashbihat 
has been furnished with a learned foreward 
by a great Arabist, Prof. C.A. Storey and 
it has been printed as nicely as it deserved 
by the Cambridge University for the Trus- 
tees of the “E. J. Gibb Memorial”, which 
in itself is a proof of authenticity and use- 
fulness of the book. 


Dr. Zant ALI 


SUFIS M—An Account of the Mystics of Islam 
by A.J. Arberry, published by George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London. pp. 141; price 8 sh. 6d. 


: oe book under review belongs to a series 
called ‘ Ethical and Religious Classics 
of East and West’ whose object is “ to 
place the chief ethical and religious 
masterpieces of the world, both Christian 
and non-Christian within easy reach of the 
intelligent reader who is not an expert 
* All the volumes in the series are prepared 
by “‘ scholars of distinction”? who “ try to 
make them, not only scholarly, but intelligi- 
ble and enjoyable ”’. 

** Sufism ’’ is indeed a work of a scholar 
of great distinction ; it is ‘scholarly, intelli- 
gible and enjoyable’ from the beginning to 
the end’. 
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In the Introductory Chapter Prof. Arber- 
ry declares his intention to present Sufism 
“as if it were an isolated manifestation, 
viewing the movement from within as an 
aspect of Islam.” That isto say, he does 
not wish to waste his time upon “ reviewing 
or restating the argument, in progress for 
more than a century, that the Sufis owed 
much or little of what they did or said ”’ to 
Neoplatonic, Zoroastrian or Buddhist exam- 
ple. I think he is wise in adopting this 
attitude for no evidence based on historical 
grounds can be adduced to prove that 
Sufism is a product of the Greek or any 
other foreign culture, (Persian or Indian). 
Sufism is as old as Islam itself. It is only 
the esoteric aspect of that great religion. 
Its development began in the life-time of 
the prophet himself. 

In the second and third Chapters (“The 
Word of God ” and ‘the “Life of the Pro- 
phet”) it is attempted to show—very 


successfully—how the Sufi studies the life of 
the Prophet Muhammad, (may the peace of 
God be upon him), ‘‘ comprehends his code 
of conduct (Sunna)” gets intimate know- 
ledge of Traditions (hadith) handed over 
from generation to generation, ‘ which are 
the unique and abundant source upon which 


he draws for enlightenment’. We note, 
with no little surprise, that though Prof. 
Arberry is fully aware that “the Sufis are 
liable to be condemned as weak in Tradi- 
tion’? (p.25) he nevertheless quotes all 
hadith in support of their position from 
their books and not from Bukhari or Muslim 
accepted by the accredited theologians and 
lawyers as comprising all traditions whose 
authenticity had stood the searching test 
of historical scholarship applied with a 
rigorous zeal for orthodoxy. We suggest 
that in a later edition Prof. Arberry may 
give reference for all the traditions quoted, 
to the great canonical collections of hadith, 
notably those of al-Bukhari and Muslim. 
This will render the position of the Sufis 
much stronger. 

Sufism in its early stage was very simple. 
It was only asceticism consisting mainly in 
puritanical abstinence from luxury and 
enjoyment. The prophet and the early 
Caliphs were puritans in the extreme, deny- 
ing themselves all sorts of luxury, despite 
their capacity to indulge therein. By this 
self-restraint they desired to keep their 
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hearts pure and their soul unmolested by the 
lust of the corrupted world. Prof. Arberry 
devotes his fourth Chapter to the ‘Ascetics’. 
He describes how Arabia, Iraq, Syria and 
Khorasan participated equally in the growth 
of the ascetic movement. How self-denial 
(Zuhd) gradually turned into a total dis- 
regard of worldly wealth and ambitions, 
which in turn was exalted into an entire 
absorption with the fear, and then the 
service, and finally the love, of God—is 
succinctly described in the fifth Chapter, 
‘the Mystics.” This is the most important 
chapter of the book. Harith b. Asad al- 
Muhasibi is taken to be the first Sufi author 
‘** whose preserved writings may truly (?) be 
said to have formed to a large extent the 
pattern of all subsequent thought ”’ (p. 46). 
Extracts from his unpublished Wasaya are 
given to show the character of his teachings. 
Then a long quotation from Abu Nu’aim’s 
Hilya, X is given to indicate his theory of 
‘original love.’ Dhu’l-Nun the Egyptian, 
Abu Yazid of Bistam, the Persian, al-Junaid 
of Baghdad, and al-Hallaj are the other 
mystics whose teachings are given with pro- 
fuse quotations from Abu Nu’aim, Qushairi, 
Kalabadhi etc. 


The sixth Chapter of the book is on ‘the 
theorists of Sufism’. Al-Niffari, Hujwiri, 
Abu Nasr al-Sarraj, Abu Talib al-Makki, 
Abu Bakr al Kalabadhi, Abu Abd al-Rah- 
man al Sulami, Abu Na’aim al-Isbahani, al- 
Qushairi, are mentioned as the early theo- 
rists whose works may be regarded as 
‘systematic and documented histories’ of 
Sufism. 

The ‘ Structure of Sufi theory and prac- 
tice’ is discussed in the seventh Chapter. 
The author maintains that the “classical 
formulation of Sufi doctrine on the mystical 
side’ was “finally accomplished by al- 
Qushairi,” that “its reconciliation and 
assimilation with orthodox Sunni theology 
and religious law was the work of the great 
Abu Hamid al-Ghazali,.” In this Chapter, 
Prof. Arberry attempts to trace the Sufi’s 
onward journey, when once he (the Sufi) 
consciously resolves to abandon the worldly 
life and devotes himself to the service of 

30d’. What he has done is merely to trans- 
late the titles of the various ‘Stations’, men- 
tioned by al-Qushairi in his Risala, which 
the Sufi passes in his onward journey to God. 
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This seems to be a very unsatisfactory way 
of explaining the theory and practice of the 
Sufi. But, as Ghazali has said, the way of 
the Sufis “ cannot be learned but can be 
reached by immediate experience and ecstasy 
and inward transformation “and as: Prof. 
Arberry has only learned the way of the Sufi 
and claims no ‘immediate experience’ or 
‘ ecstasy’ or ‘ inward transformation’, 
naturally he can do no better than to men- 
tion the various “ Stations ’’ which the Sufi 
attains in his progress to God and which 
are the results of his personal effort and 
endeavour. As many as forty-five such 
** Stations” are mentioned. 


Actually the name with which the revolu- 
tion in Sufism is linked is that of al-Ghazali, 
a man who stands on a level with Augustine 
and Luther in religious insight and intellec- 
tual vigour. ‘Sufism,’ as Prof. Arberry 
rightly maintains, has produced ‘many men 
of conspicuous sincerity, holiness and intui- 
tion during the first four centuries of its 
existence, but it never made a more im- 
portant conquest than when Abu Hamid 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazali. . . 
declared himself its champion.’ (p. 79) 
But the reader feels very much disappointed 
when he finds nothing but a “skeleton ana- 
lysis of the contents” of al-Ghazali’s famous 
book Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din and not a word 
about his great contributions to Sufism. 
The skeleton analysis merely mentions the 
topics that are discussed in this—‘‘the grea- 
test religious book composed by a Muslim,” 
and then the Chapter on the “Structure of 
Sufi theory and practice’ is closed ! This 
is perhaps the most unsatisfactory chapter 
of the book. 


The eighth Chapter deals with the ‘Safi 


orders’. From the beginning it was, and 
still is, usual for the beginner in the path 
of holiness to put himself under the direc- 
tion of some spiritual guide, who acts as his 
teacher, and is known as Shaykh, Murshid 
of Pir. In many cases this pupilage invol- 
ves absolute obedience to the teacher for 
he knows the way, and also because the 
renunciation of personal wishes and inclina- 
tions (termed in the Koran as hawa) and 
all that can be described as Self-will (term- 
ed Nafs) is one of the forms of abnegation 
required of those who seek God and his 
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proximity of gurb. From the grouping of 
devotees around some prominent teacher 
has arisen the foundation of darwish con- 
fraternities or orders, sometimes as sodalities 
of laymen, who pursue their secular occupa- 
tions and meet from time to time for 
religious exercises. and instructions, and 
sometimes as permanent communities living 
in strict obedience under a shaykh. To 
follow the development of Sufism in Islam 
it is necessary to take special notice of these 
various confraternities or orders of Sufis 
which arose during the past centuries. It 
is then not true that the foundation of the 
great Sufi orders took place only in the 
6/12th century as Prof. Arberry seems to 
think (p. 85). He cares to mention only 
four such orders. As a matter of fact there 
are at least fourteen such orders or 
Khanwadas which are entitled to the special 
attention of the historian of Sufism, as is 
shown by Muzaffer Ali Shah in his famous 
Sufi compendium known as “Jawahar 
Ghaibi.” (published in 1887 by Nawal 
Kishwar Press, Lucknow, India). Shah 
Waliullah also refers to these orders in his 
Hamat. 

The first order, mentioned by Prof. 
Arberry, is the Qadiri order created by 
Shaykh ‘Abd al Ordir Jilani. It is painful 
to note that ofall the important works of 
Shaykh Jilant prof. Arberry mentions ‘al- 
Ghunya’ only. His most important work 
futuhal ghayb has acquired a fame that 
falls to the lot of very few works of 
this kind. It consists of cighty discourses 
on different aspects of Sufism. It has now 
been translated into English by Mr. Aftab- 
uddin Ahmed, published by Shirkat-i-Ada- 
byya, Lahore (Pakistan). Another book of 
very great importance is Fath-al-Rabbani— 
a collection of sixty sermons delivered in 
the years 545-546 A. H. This is also not 
mentioned by Prof. Arberry. 


Chapter IX deals with the “Theosophy 
of Islamic Mysticism and is the most 
abstruse chapter of the book. I wonder 
whether “‘the intelligent reader who is not 
an expert” and for whom the book is written 
will be much benefited by its reading. It 
deals with the theosophical thoughts of Ibn 
al Farid, Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Jili, We do 
not agree with the interpretation of “al- 
Haqiqat al-Muhammadiya” or the “Idea of 
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Muhammad” given’ by _ Prof. Arberry 
(p. 93). The correct translation of the 
term is not the ‘idea’ but the ‘Reality’ of 
Muhammad. It is another word for 
Wahdat. The self-manifestations or self- 
revelations of God (the tajalliyat) as describ- 
ed by Ibn ’Arabi are: Ahadiyat or the state 
of the Essence, the unlimited or the indeter- 
minate. Wahdat or the second state in 
which four hypostasis are believed to be found 
viz. ‘Ilm (knowledge), Nur (light), Wujud 
(existence) Shuhud (observance) the Dhat 
(Ahdiyat, the state of Essence) descended 
in its own knowledge (‘ilm). It observed 
(Shuhud) its own I-ness (nur). This state 
is also named as “‘al-haqiqat al Muhamma- 
diya or the Reality of Muhammad.” The 
third state is Wahidiyat. In this state the 
one contemplates in Himself the infinity of 
His ideas which are the essences of His 
creatures i.e. His future manifestations. 
These states are called by Ibn ‘Arabi 
Zahur-i-’Ilmi or Manifestation in knowledge 
or Maratib-i-Ilahi or Divine Ranks. 


Thus ‘haqiqat al-Muhammadiya’ is ano- 
ther name for Wahdat and is one of the 
Divine Ranks and has nothing to do with 
the Dhat (form) of Muhammad _ which 
belongs to the Maratib-i-Kawni (worldly 
ranks) which are the manifestations of the 
Names of God. These worldly ranks are 
also three; ‘Alam-i-Arwah, the world of 
spirits, ‘Alam-i-Mithal, the world of simi- 
litudes, and ‘Alam-i-Ajsam, the physical 
worlds. The haqiqat al-Muhammadiya did 
not come out in the form of Muhammad 
(peace be on him) for then this would 
become a form of avatarism or incarnation 
which all Muslim mystics repudiate. 


Prof. Arberry does not seem to have much 
interest in the mysticism of Ibn ‘Arabi. He 
gives nine short notes (comprising a page) 
summarised from A. E. Affifi, the Mystical 
Philosophy of Muhyid Din-Ibnul ‘Arabi 
which will remain vague and unintelligible 
to “the intelligent reader who is not an 
expert.’” He does not deal at all with the 
famous theory of Ibn ‘Arabi which is the 
chief contribution of Ibn ‘Arabi to the 
Sufism. Ibn ‘Arabi taught that Reality 
is manifested in the lower stages with- 
out diminution in the higher stage and 
all the manifestations (inward and outward) 
are the essence itself and in the essence and 
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itself is existence. 
that asma 
(attributes) 


that essence 

further taught 
God)’ and Sifat 
themselves 


He 
‘(names of 
are essence 
differentiated in the lower 
stages of knowledge. Prof. Arberry 
does not take any notice of the future 
development of Ibn ‘Arabi’s theory of 
Wahdat-i-Wujud and does not even men- 
tion the very important Shuhudiyya School. 
The views of Ibn ‘Arabi were disputed by 
Shaykh Ruknuddin ‘Ala-al-Dowlah, a 
native of Samnan, who settled at Baghdad 
in 687 A.H. and became a disciple of 
Shaykh Nuruddin. He was the founder of 
the Shuhudiyyah School. He taught that 
the world was a reflection and not an emana- 
tion of the Divine Being and that existence 
is separate from and external to essence. 
With the Wujudiyyah School the external 
existence is the existence of God Himself. 
With the Shuhudiyyah, the ‘adam (non- 
being) is conjoined with the reflex or illumin- 
ation of the asma’ (names) and Sifat (attribu- 
tes) of God. With the former, God is present 
in His creatures in reality ; with the latter, 
He is present by this knowledge. 

In recent times there was a revival of 
Sufism in India under Shaykh Ahmad 
Sarhindi, a great man belonging to Shuhu- 
diyyah School (p. 1035). A. H. He is known 
as Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thani (the Renewer of 
Islam on the Head of the second Millennium 
ofthe Islamic Era). He introduced the 
Naqshbandiya order into India. He was 
the chief disciple of Khawaja Baqi Billah (d. 
1012) A.H. The Mujaddid gave a new 
turn to the Islamic mysticism and his ideas 
spread far and wide with such speed that 
the greater part of the Islamic world 
acknowledged him as the Renewer of Islam 
in his own life-time. 

In Prof. Arberry’s book we find no men- 
tion even of Shah Wali-Ullah of Delhi, a 
divine of very great eminence and a mystic 
of the Naqshbandiya School who flourished 
about a century after the Mujaddid. It 
was he who in his famous treatise al. 


on0*t ito (Decisi > case 
degtledgaslodny Decision on the case 


of the Unityism and apparentism 
ed to bring about a synthesis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
and the Mujaddid’s views, maintaining that 
there is no substantial 


attempt- 


difference between 


the ideas. of these two great Masters and 
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that both mean really the same viz. 
Wahdat-i-Wujud, and that these differences 
are in reality verbal. 

In a book which professes to be “the first 
short history of Sufism to appear in any 
language, such omissions are, in the review- 
er’s opinion, grave and in a future edition 
the book should be brought up to date. 

The tenth Chapter deals with the Persian 
Poets. When “Sufism gripped the mind 
and soul of Iran and the abounding poetic 
imagination of the Persians discussed the 
new theatre to display itself, Islamic mystic- 
ism developed aesthetically in a manner 
soaring high above the ranges of pure 
speculation.” ‘The Sufi poetry of Persia is 
dealt with under three heads——didactic, 
romantic and lyrical. Sanai, Attar, Nizami, 
Rumi and Jami’s mystical poetry is briefly 
but lucidly reviewed, and the reader is asked 
to look further to the “not inconsiderable 
volume of translations that many English 
hands have made.” 

The last Chapter deals with the “Decay 
of Sufism.”” When the present-day Sufis, 


commonly known as ‘Pirs,’ contrary to the 
teachings of Islam, put forth their claims to 
super-human powers and following in the 
footsteps of the priestly class of other relig- 
ions, usurps some of the powers of the 


Supreme Being, posing as they do, as the 
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Deputies or Agents of the Creator, and when 
their followers take refuge in them and 
forgetting God believe that their Pirs 
provide deliverance from suffering for all 
mankind, kissing their graves or the thre- 
shold of their doors ‘as the infidels 
behave towards their idols’——the very 
spirit of Islam is killed. Such is the dark 
side of Sufism in its last phase as depicted 
by Prof. Arberry. Sufis of early times, who 
were real devotees of God, did not believe 
in the intermediary stages and tried to have 
communion with God direct. In the case 
of a real Sufi means and ends are concentrat- 
ed on one point only i.e. Divinity. ‘He 
loses himself in God only to live in Him.’ 

One would expect “An account of the 
Mystics of Islam”’ to be particularly rich in 
bibliographical details but not even a short 
bibliography is given at the end of the book! 
The truth may be that the book was 
written too hastily. It is certainly much 
too short, and its brevity prevents us from 
understanding how the Muslim mystic 
‘*hoped even in this mortal life to win a 
glimpse of immortality by passing away from 
self (fana’) into the consciousness of survival 
in God (baqa)” (p. 14). 


Mir VALIUDDIN 
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